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DEpIcaTED with affection and esteom to my brother-in-law 


Sri P. N, RaMacHANDRAN, B.A., under whose fostering care [ grew up and 
had my education, and to my friend. 


Sri K. V.*RamacHanpean, B.A., who broadened my sthetio vision, 


AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 


WHEN studying epigraphy I keenly felt the necessity of knowing at a glanoe 
on the samo chart the development of each individual letter of the Indian alpha- 
bet ia different areas and during centuries in differant types of script developed 
from the same parent stock. I therefore, prepared a genealogical tree for each 
letter of alphabet for comparing the stages‘jof development of the various 
scripts of India in general and South India in partioular. [ho late Rao Bahadur 
Dikshit was interested in this scheme of presentation of palwography and 
advised me to complete che work giving it all my attention. As I had seen my 
book on Amaravathi.soulpture through the press in the :neantime I was free to 
devote myself to this. I suggested to Dr. Aiyappan, Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Museum, Madras, that I would prepare this book on Indian epigraphy 
and South Indian soripts. Ho readily agreed and the permission of Government 
was sougut and obtained. Inthe meantime I planned the book with illustra. 
tions showing tho earliest represontations in.sculpture of manuscripts, signatures, 
seals with jegends, oraamontal letters, shell characters, and jso forth, Having 
Jong felt that it was essential to give sslect passages from inscriptions not only 
to provide a sort of exorcise for the student to attempt reading them, but also 
with v9 idos of sowing the literary bsauty of composition in epigraphy, I have 
given solost pievss with all the letters carefully drawn from the facsitailes. As 
however the literary beauty of epigraphy requires to be explained at some length 
T have devoted a chapter for it. The intluence of our scripts abroad specially 
in South Kast Asia has been considerable and [ have also dealt with it, The 
seribs, docunsat, seal so essentially related to the official mode of writing.and 
record has besn lisgussed, as also ornamented varieties of letters. Epigraphy 
being usually a neglected subject, I have discussed the value ahd néed for its 
study in the introductory chapter. ‘The plates given at the end represont some 
of the valuable originals in the epigraphical collection of the Madras Govern 
ment Museum. ‘he constant kind enquiries from England about the progress 
of this book by Dr. Gravely, retired Superintendent, Governntent. Museum 
Madras, whose very kind interest in my work has been a great encouragement 
has in no small measure helped me to progress in this in spite of various press 
ing items of work in my rearrangement of the Archwological galleries of the 
Indian Muscum, Calcutta, where I was in tlie meantime posted early in 1946, 
Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, the Director-General of Archeology in India, warmly 


encouraged me in this work and exhorted mesto finish this alongside with the 
gallery work of the Indian Museum. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji whose over- 
whelming kindness made me at once fecl at home in Bengal has also kindly 
expedited me in this. I am thankful to Dr. R. C. Majumdar for giving mea 
reprint of his paper on the development of scripts in Annam which was helpful 
in the preparation of my chart showing the development of Indian scripts abroad. 
The magnificient works of Buhler, Ojha, Fleet, the volumes of Epigraphia 
Indica, South Indian Inscriptions, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, Indian 
Antiquary and other journals and books have all been of immense help in my 
work. A bibliography is added at the end. It is a great pleasure to me to 
convey my thanks to all my friends who have been very kind to me in my study 
of epigraphy particularly Dr. B. Ch. Chhabra, Mr. M. Somesekhara Sarma and 
Mr, V. Prabhakara Sastri. I cannot adequately express, my gratitude to 
Mr. T. N. Ramachandran who at the instance of our reyered Professor 
Mahamahopadhyaya S. Kuppuswami Sastriar very kindly introduced me to the 
study of Archaeology after my graduation from the Sanskrit ‘Department of the 
Presidency College. To Dr. Aiyappan I am extremely thankful for his personal 
interest in expediting the publication, In conclusion J warmly thank 
Mf. Bhudev Mukherji for his ready help in the preparation of the typed 
Jnanuscript for the press. ‘To Mr. Asoke Kumar Bhattacharya I am grateful 
for readily undertaking the preparetion of the Index. 


AronaxotoaioaL Szction, Inpian MuszuM, C. SIVARAMAMURT!. 
Calcutta, the 5th January 1948, 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The reprinting this book has long awaited. As this was in the press 
my friend Mr, I. Mahaderan, M.A.,1.A.S., a brilliant young scholar in the field 
of South Indian epigraphy who has made a careful study of this book, offered 
some valuable suggestions which have been incorporated. I heartily thank 
him for this. 


Nationa Museum, Cc. SIVARAMAMURT]I. 
New Delhi, the 4th February 1965. 


S. RANGAMANI, 1.A.S. Government Museum, 
Principal Commissioner of Museums Chennai - 600 008 


PREFACE 


The history of India, unlike the histories of several western countries, has got 
to be pieced together from the remains of her material culture. It is quiet interesting 
to note that such remains of the past, abound in India. Inscriptions form a major 
share of those materials. They are important from the point of view of chronology 
and other aspects of social life. The Government Museum, Chennai can claim with 
justifiable pride that it is one of the best museums in India which possesses unique 
collections of inscriptions on stone and copper plates. Dr. C. Sivaramamurti's 
"Indian Epigraphy and South Indian Scripts" published in 1966 is a commendable 
work in the field of South Indian Epigraphy. It catered the needs of serious scholars 
as well as the interested general public. Soon after its publication the copies went 
out of print. The need for reprinting the same was felt especially in view of great 
demand for copies both from scholars and students alike. Knowing that there are 
a number of Museums and Archaeology departments in the Universities, | have 


very little doubt that a large number of Curators and students would derive benefit 


E Naapwort 


(S. Ranganjani, 1.4.5.) 


by studying the same. 


Chennai - 8. 
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AN EPIGRAPHY AND SOUTH INDIAN SCRIPTS 


C, SIVARAMAMURTI, soa. 
INDIAN EPIGRAPHY. 
INTRODUCTORY 
One of the most important sources of information for reconstruct 


1g the history of India. 
and weaving the web of trueand logical narration of facts is the study of inseription. India iv 
rich in insctiption and the considerable material already brought to light is indeed most 
valuable and interesting from different points of view. Ju spite, however, of the excellent 
efforts ofthe Epigraphical Department tosave the inscriptions. there is a destructive agency 
of'such tremendous proportions present all over that without a kindly understanding and 
interest in the mind of every individual in every village this tendency sor destruction eamot 
bestopped. Every day and every hour the village-smith ix probably in some corner of some 
village melting down a precious copper in the possession of sume private family for 
utilizing the metal. The vandalism of m aw heavy toll of most 
valuable inscriptions an instance may be cited from Amaravathi where after rubbing out 


vided faith has demancd 


alll insoriptions and sculpture to satisfy Muslim conscience, the carved stupa slabs were 
utilized in building construction, Similarly, a large number of inscribed stones. built. up with 
+ into a mosque as in the mniversity of 


facemto the wall while transforming a Hindu str 
Bhoja at Dhiri, require urgently to be rescued. Ln the Hindu temples themselves the tragedy 
of pious renovation has undone most of the labours of the mighty monarehs of old to hand over 
recorded history in inscriptions, as the process. of renovation emphasizes for economy the 
utilization of the old material by rechiselling and renewing, or rather more correctly to put it; 
tuining the figures and obliterating inscriptions wherever they occur. In South India which 
abounds in temples and equally in pious renovators the problem is an urgent one. The 
“list surviving inscribed pillar of a derelict Siryuiandupa from Kiiieipuram recording 
the Suryasataka of Maydra in CoJa letters of the 10th century A.D. was broken and 
watized by the ignorant temple trustees as building material ; the small cost of purchasing 
oxtra slab or two may have been saved but at tremendous cost to archeology. 

‘The Public Works Department which has often used rich architectural, sculptural and 
cpigraphical material for their work utilized the stones from the ramparts of the stately 
temple at Gangaikondacholapuram, Tanjore district for constructing a dam across the Cole- 

sroon, The Kaveripakkam tank is studded with the most exquisite carvings from South 
India. Another vandalistic tendency is the use of gold and silver coins as buttons, studs 
and-the like with the result that the legends are obliterated (Ind. Ant. XIV, p. 326), 

Tho study of epigraphy, therefore, is a matter of vital importance. ‘The inscriptions 
throw light on the life of sovereigns and the people over whom they ruled, Important. 
anoidonts are’ recorded in them. Sometimes they supply or strengthen a weak link in 
accounts of dynasties known to us from other literary sources. They help us to locate the 
sites of ancient places by the geocraphi¢al material recorded in theni, ‘They introduce us 
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to institutions prevailiug in the country at the time of their record. ‘They supply 
us'with a complete list of the designation of officers of State to whom differont functions 
were allocated. The prosperity of the country by sea-borne trade and privileges of merehant 
guilds are herein pictured. ‘The religious faith, toleration or bigotry, endowments and chari- 
ties for temples, monasteries, universities, etc., are recorded. Maintenance of charitable 
institutions, hospitals and colleges is herein mentioned. 

‘The long and pompous descriptions,of the royal families known as Pragustis or Meukirtie 
give graphic accounts of various exploits. In the grants where the extent of land is specified 
with boundaries and other particulars, the names of villages and other geographical details 
help identification of the spot in terms of modern location, Modern Ahicchatra is mentioned 
as Ahicchatrabhukti in the Banskhera plate of Sri Hargavardhana, Sthanagundura is not 
a far cry from modern ‘Talgunda nor Klapura from Ellora nor Kalyanapura from Kalyan. 
‘The exact location of Lumbini was possible only by the mention of the place in the Rummen- 
dai pillar inscription of Agoka found in the place. In an inscription from Amaravati the 
word ‘ Kudiéranivasikasa’ points to a resident of ancient Kodura which may be jdentified 
with modern Kodduru. Kondukur and Bezwada are mentioned Eastern Cailukyan 
inscription in Telugu of the 9th century A.D. Modern Pithapur ix known as Pighapma in 
an carly inscription. 


The royal Pragastis und Meykirtis are repeated at great length in the long slone-« 
inscriptions running the whole length of the outer plinth and walls of the sanctum in some 
temples. One of the most classical instances of such inscriptions is the group on the walle 
of the Brhadisvara temple at ‘Tanjore that records the erection and installation of the 
famous deity, Rajarajesvaramudiar by the great emperor Rajarajacola. All the great gifts 
made by him, his sisters, queens, noblemen and generals are recorded ; many unnute details 
are mentioned regarding the infinite number, weight and value of jowels and beautiful metal 
images presented to the temple, some of the latter being among the finest of early Colla 
workmanship yet know». ‘The variety of jewels of the period and their patterns and work- 
manship as we gather from these inscriptions, ix amazing. A few names will serve as m 
sample—tirumud:—sacrod byck. po jit--gold Hower, tiruly anircdan- combinations of 
strings, annam—swan, kili—parrot, kuikdrai—Wracelet, udikdrri— enbles. sonujuchign’ w- 

Jock formed in the fashion Jonzkas, vali and valukavdi eacring, bhadiam—auspicious 
mark, suffi—ornament for the forehead, kondanan or kondattudur—aecklave, katakam— 
bracelet, modiram. finger ring, paftigai-girdle, tiruppattam-diadem, makulam-crown, mutlu- 
vafaiyal 0 ratnavalaiyal—pearl bracelet or jeweled bracelet. ‘These are just a few of a 
lone list of ornaments. The inscriptions mention different varioties of pearls like vultam 
(cound), anuvattam (slightly curved), oppumuttu (hollow pearls), tugsimuttu (small pearls), ete. 
‘The inscriptions furnish » good deal of information regarding weights and measures; 
tables of measures can be made out by a study of the inscriptions where even the smallest 
‘measure is mentioned; similarly also regarding the weights used for gold, silver, copper and 
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other metals, Just as the measure, drona, was started by the Nandas ‘ Nandopakramam 
dronah similarly some measures were started by Pallava and Cola kings. Sometimes 
they were named after the kings themselves like Arwmofidevan after Rajaraja or Vigel- 
vidugu after Pallava Mahendravarman or more often after the gods like Daksindmeruvi- 
dangan and Agavallén. From the inscriptions we get an insight into the price of articles 
to be compared with modern prices but it was mostly in terms of paddy. rice, pulse 
ghee. oil, ete. 


The brilhant paper on irrigation in ancient times by V. Venkayya (Annual 
Report of the Director-General of Archaeology in India for 1903-4) shows how valuable inscrip- 
tions are in enriching our knowledge about the facts of irrigation in ancient times. The 
inscription mentioning Mahendratatéka at Mahendravadi is among the most important 
Pallava documents. The Vairdmegatatdka, Pardmeésvaratatéka and Chitrdémegatataka 
are other irrigation tanxs of the Pallava period. The Tiruvallarai tank came into being 
during the reigr-of Dantrvarman. The high bund built by Karikila for the Kaveri, famous. 
in literature, is mentioned in inscription as also other irrigation canals opened by Cola 
kings of {he AUghald¢h centuries like Uyyakonddn and Mudikonddn. Pandyan inscription, 
also mentioned fuen water channels. 


‘Thy famous Bhojasdgar is a feat of engincoring skill, and one of the largest irrigation 
tanks constructed it India. It really stirs our pride to read of how Bhoja, the great king, 
«ulministrator, conqueror, poet, patron of poets, scholar in different branches like Vyakarana 
Alarikara, Sénksya, Yoga Silpa and Sthdpatya was also an engineer and took special 
pride in this grpat irrigation’ lake on the waters of which his boat glided softly as he watched 
the soenery around. 


An irrigation tank of huge dimensions which has existed in India from the earliest 
historical times having been repaired during the Mauryan period twice and again during the 
time of the Keatrapa king Rudradiman is mentioned yet once more during the time of the 
Guptas in the Jundgadh inscription of Skandagupta. The lake Sudaréana was again 
carefally rebuilt with masonry work making the embankment really strong (Fleet C. Inser. 

“Ind-AIL, p. 61) ; but the most picturesque description in epigraphy describing the overflow 
from the huge water reservoir is recorded in the inscription of Mahaksatraps Rudradaman 
where the same Sudarsana lake forms the object of description. 


If the discovery of tribal coins of the Yaudheyas, Arjundyanas, Audumbaras, Malavas, 
Paiicilas, Vutisyakas, etc., has helped the historian to understand literary sources better and 
reconstruct the history of democratic institutions in ancient India, inscriptions have helped 
‘aim a thousandfold. Just as the discovery of Kautilya’s Arthasdstra revolutionized the view- 
point of the historian of India regarding her political institutions so also the publication and 
interpretation o1 fhe Uttaramallir inscriptions describing village institutions in the 10th 
centry A.D haveremoved all doubts regarding the innate spirit of self-governing democratic 
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Dodies in South India from very early times. The various qualifications required of 
fa candidate standing for membership in the village assembly are given, the minimum 
property, age limit, character and equipment. Disqualifications are also mentioned. The 
method of election is most interesting. The village was divided into a number of wards or 
centres where pots were kept with their mouths covered, leaving a slot for the voting card, @ 
small palm-leaf ticket with the name of the person noted to be dropped in. On the day of 
election, all the people of the village gathered together, the contents of each pot made into 
a bundle and all emptied into an empty pot and well shaken, A boy who knew nothing about 
all this was to take a card at random from the pot and the name was read out, This was 
done in the presence of arbitrators, near the village temple. One man was chosen for each 
ward, After this general election, several committees were formed for looking after gardens, 
tanks, fields, gold, the wards, administration of justice, ete. 


‘The system of punishment and administration of justice in the-ogee of criminal offence 
ean be learnt from inscriptions. An example may not be out of vlace. A man hunting 
at night missed his aim at the boar and shot a human being. He wes ordered to give thirty- 
two cows for a lamp to be kept burning in the temple for the merit of the deceased 

The inscriptions also give glimpses regarding the social cond: 
@ Vijayanagara ins 


ms of the time. In 
iption we are told that the emperor settled the disputes between 
a Vaignava Jeer and a Jain teacher by making them agree to be friends and 
raised no points of dispute. In another Vijayanagara inscription there is a graphic 
account of how the learned scholars in all branches of sacred studies assembled and 
signed a document which forbade Kanydsulku and Varadaksind in any marriage arrange- 
ment and threatened punish:nent by the king and social exclusion from the community tor 
parties receiving either (S. Ind Inscr. I. p. 84). Special privileges like the bride and bride- 
groom riding a horse in procession being allowed by royal command (Epigraph Ind. VI, p. 
346) is also gathered from inscriptions. 


‘The temple was one of the greatest institutions created by the Indian genius, It was 
the hub on which revolved the whole life of the village. The temple provided for the 
education of the scholar, the amusement of the public, the cultivation of art and aegthetia 
sense and for the piety of the worshippers. The temple, as can be gathered from the 
inscriptions, was at once a great centre of various activities. The great endowments madt 
to temples were not in vain. The sense of responsibility of the committees that managed 
the temples was very great and it should be remembered that high character and scholsr- 
ship were essential for those who were to serve on these committees. The temples provided 
for the conducting of classes in various xciences and systems of philosophy grammar 
vhetoric and religious hymns. In inscrip' from Enniyiram we have @ long list 01 the 
various courses of study, the number of teachers, and students for whose maintenance pro- 
vision was made. An excellent scheme of both juvenile and adult education on the noblest 
Vines for imparting right ideas of social life and conduct, right morals, incorruptible 
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ways, sound general knowledge of the affeit of the world, of institution political aud 
social, and of economics from a broad view-point, was all arranged by the king through 
the exposition of special parts of the Mahabharata, the encyclopedic national epic, 
which has shaped Indian thought and character through the ages. 


Hospitals were maintained by the temples. A Kakatiya inscription from Malkapuram 

mentions a maternity hospital. Another inscription in Tamil gives a long list of medicines 
-stocked and the quantity of each. In times of famine the temples, being rich institutions 
dedigated to the service of humanity, undertook the feeding of people on a large scale. 


Provision was made in the temples for morning and evening music, the pipers, 
drummers, flutists and others being given separate land allowances. An inscription 
mentions the arrangement for the play of the Vindin the temple. Having myself witnessed 
ina large but neglected, out of the way temple in my district the dance and abhinaya per- 
formed before thé deity, the ong being sung and commented in the language of gesture 
according to the canons of Bharata, I can say that it is no exaggeration that either Rajaraja 
or Rajendra westhrilled when he witnessed a great ndtya performance in one of the temples ; 
but the inscription does mention in glowing terms the king’s high appreciation of this art and 
his reward therefor. The Néya-mandapa in the temple was explicitly for this purpose: 
However prude social reformers may be on the question of the nautch, it was a. necessary 
institution in she temple. Similarly, drama was fostered, and the Ranga-mandapa in the 
temple served as the open-air theatre and we learn from inscription of the drama, Raya 
siijesvara Nataka, enacted during the time of Rajendra Cola I in such a theatre. 


Provision was made for the chant of Devaram in Saivite temples and the hymns of the 
Alvars in Vignu temples. Similarly arrangements were made for the chant of the Vedas, 
Rg, Yajusand Sama. ‘The temple provided ocoupation for wood-carvers, sculptors, painters, 
gardeners, garland-makers, potters, watermen, cooks and accountants, among others.. The 
festivals conducted at periodic intervals attracted crowds from distant places and large fairs 
contiibuted to that healthy social intercourse which is a unifying bond bétween villages, 
ana districts. We learn from inscriptions that the kings also supported educational institu- 
tions (ghatikas), outside the temple precincts, solely dedicated to the dissemination of 
knowledge an the different branches of studies. These ghatikas were looked upon with 
great respect and the one at Kafict took an important Jead in the election of the prince 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla to the Pallava throne as is gathered from the inscription in the 
YVaikunthanerumal temple. Tt is from inscriptions that we learn of the friendly interest 
that the kings took in the various religions other than their own, The Ciid@manivihara 
at Negapatam was an instance of a Buddhist institution fostered by the Colas. The sister 
of Rajaraja, the queen Kundavai, was responsible for a Jaina temple at Tirumalai. ‘This is 
not an isolaved instance. King Devaraya similarly built a Jaina temple. We have the 
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classical instauce of Aéoka giving his opinion in the matter. It is from his edicts wo learn 
that it is the most foolish thing for one interested in his own faith tv persecute the faiths 
of others and Aégoka has exprossly preached tolerance, nay, requested active support for 


faiths other than one’s own. 


Sometimes there may be @ stone in a village with quaint figures of an archer and cows ; 
of a man fighting a tiger ; or of a warrior on elephant or horseback fighting a rival. These 
stones may sometimes contain inscriptions describing a hero who died fighting in a Gograhana 
(cattle-raid), a man who killed a tiger which was harassing villagers, a devoteo fulfilling his 
vow by offering his head ; or of a warrier killed in battle being gloriously transported to 
heaven. Sometimes the slab represents the upraised female hand with bracelets and the 
inscription would mention the act of Sati committed by the woman on the funeral pyre of 
her husband. We have classical mediaval examples of Sati in the noble queen Yagomati of 
Prabhakaravardhana and in Vanavanmahadevi, the wife of Sundaracola ; both of them were 
great queens. mothers respectively of the great emperors, Harsa and Rajaraja. And an 
inscription from the temple of Rajaraja at Tanjore meutioned the image set up by princess 
Kundavai for her mother, Vinavanmahadevi. 


From tho inscriptions, again, we gather an aout of information about Tand divisions, 
assessment, survey and settlement. ‘The taxes payable to the state, and the conditions of 
land ownership are given, The proprotion of the produce to he enjoyed by the cultivator 
and the state is specifically mentioned. 


So far as territorial divisions are concerned large areas corresponding'to our modern 
Presidencies are.kuown as deéa, In North Indian inscriptions the deéa wadtdivided inwq 
bhuktis, bhuktis subdivided into visayas, In South India in the Tamil area valandgu, 
‘nddu, kottam, ar were the territorial divisions. Large units were known by the name of 
mandalam, padi, ov vddi in the Tamil and Canarese areas, We have such names a#- 
Colamandalam, Toydamandalam, Gangavadi, Ratfappidi, Perumbapappadi, Nulambapadi 
Sometimes there are territorial divisions based on the name of the adjoining hills as, for 
instance, Ballamkonda,.Tirumalai, Venkundram,ete. Such territorial divisions as Vadgbala- 
vajinidu and Vadavalinadu show that their boundaries were hich roads known by vhose 
names. Siinilarly, the banks of rivers also formed boundaries. In the Cola period nimny 
of the Valanadus were named after the 
art or culture, like Nityavinodavalanadu. 


ng as Armmolivalanddu, or after some branch of 


Of the otticers under the king the in-criptions give 
were the Sacivas, Amdtyas, Pradhéndmatyce: he 
ndyakas, Mahabaladhikria, Mahdsendpati commun 
in charge Of cavalry aud ok phautry corps «19 Aseupatis xd Pilupatis. Bhuktis were under- 
Uparikas, and Vigayas under Visayapatis or Visayamahatiaras. Other subordinate revenue 
officers like Ayuktas, Vyiprias, Adhikris: arealso known. Cifasand Bha{as were askin to 


At the royal court 
inisters, Mahddanga- 
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police officials. Among judicial officers are the Nayddhikuranas and the Dharmadhikaranas. 
All these designations occur mostly in North Indian records. In the Hirahadagalli plates of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman, Amélyas are mentioned but, in Inter Pallava inscriptions, 
Matras are mentioned. They correspond to the Mauryan Mahdmatras, In the Prakrit, 
charters of the Pallavas the names of a number of officers are given like Vallava, Govullava, 
Rahasyadhikrta, It is believed that Vayilke]par mentioned in the Kagakudi plates were 
secretaries and the Kosddhyakéa is the officerin charge ofthe treasury. Theadhikarunadanga 
mentioned in the Kasakudi plates should mean the fine imposed by the law courts. Among 
the officers in close attendance on the king arethe Tirumandiravolai, and Tiruvdikelri who 
took down the orders of the king and carefully listened to his utterances. 


‘The inscriptions give us an insight into the extent of Indian influence, cultural, mari- 
time and military in such distant islands as Java. Sumatra, Borneo, Malaya, Annam, Burma, 
Ceylon, Laccadives. Maldives and other islands in the Indian Ocean. ‘The various places 
mentioned in the inscriptions of RajarAja and Rajendra in many cases still remain a puzzle, 
though the efforts of scholars have helped us greatly in understandidg the naval conquest 
of these mighty kings beyond the seas. Rajendra’s overseas campaign is graphically des: 
cribed in the Tamil praéssti : © (\Vho) having despatched many ships in the midst of the roll- 
ing sea and having caught. Sangrama-vijayottungavarman, the king of Kadaram. together 
with the elephants in his glorions army (took) the large heap of treasuries. which (that king) 
had rightfully accumulaved ; (captured) with noise the (arch ealled) Vidyddharatorana at the 

war-vate’ ufhisextensive city: Sri Vijaya with'the « jewelled wicket-gate’ adored with 
great splendour and the ‘ gate of Jarge jewels’; Pannai with water in its bathing ghate; 
the ancient Malaiyar with the strong mountain for its rampart ; Mayirudingam surrounded 
by the deep sea (as) by a moat ; Ilangaédka (i.¢., Lankaédka) undaunted (in) fierce battles ; 
Mapappilam having abundant (deep) water as defence ; Mevilimbangam, having fine walls 
as defence; Valaippandtru having vilappanddru(?) Talaittakkolam praised by great men 
(versed in) in the sciences ; Madamélingam, firm in great and fierce battles ; Himuridééam, 
whose fierce strength rose in war ; Minakkavaram, in whose extensive flower gardens honey 
was collecting; and Kadiram, of fierce strength which was protected by the deep soa.” 
(S. Ind. Inscr. (1, p. 109). Though the task of identification of the places mentioned an 
Rajendra’s inscriptions was undertaken quite along time ago by Hultzsch, even in the time of 
Venkayya the identification progressed only to the extent of correctly understanding Nakka- 
varam as Nocobar Islandsand Pappilam asa port in Burma. ‘The efforts of Coedes to under- 
stand the vations places have given the most intelligible account of Rajendra’s campaign 
and place names like Mayiradingam, Hanyigokam, Talaitakkolam, Madamalingam, Tamuni- 
degarn, ete., should be located in the Maliyan Penisula and Sumatra. From the inscriptions 
we learn that Sangrama Vijayottungavarruan of the Sailendra dynasty of Srivijaya acknow- 
ledged the snzerainty of the Cola emperor. ‘The larger Leyden grant refers to the construction. 
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of the Caidamanivihara at Negapatam by Mara Vijayottungavarman and shows the 
relationship between India, Sumatra and Java. 

ions we learn of the prosperity of the land through trade with other 
countries. During the time of the mighty emperor Rajendracola, who converted the Baby 
‘oa ‘Cola lake,’ trade flourished and we find inscriptions of merchants from hus 


ant islands like Sumatra (An. Rep. S. Ind. Epigraph, 9211). The tax levied on 
oned in a 


From inscript 


of Bengal i 
realin in 
merchandise according to the unit of ship in terms of Gadyana coins is ments 
Ragtrakita inscriptions (Epigraph Ind. TIT. p. 301). Similar tax known as Kapasulka waa 
levied on commodities taken overseas and this we learn from a Kakatiya inscription (An=- 
Rep. S. Ind. Epigraph, 10, 45). 


We know from literature that from the earliest times there used to be very active 
maritime intercourse between India and various other countries. The Baveru jataka is an 
instance. Important posts were at Bharukaccha, Sorpiraga, Kaveriptmpattanam, ete. In 
early Sangam literature the last mentioned figures prominently. The Alvars mention the 
seaport of Mahabalipuram as Kadalmallai. Masulipatam was a great seaport about the 
introducing of the Christian era, Here again the inscriptions render invaluable service in 
beginning to us various places to which our ancient sailors resorted both with merchan~ 


dise and colonists. 

‘The sixth century Sanskrit inseription of Rudravarman trom Funan Kamboja and 
four of Parnavarman from West Java show that Hindu kingdoms were established in these 
distant lands, Similarly the Hindu kiaydom of Srivijaya was founded in Sumatra, The 
Sanskrit Yapa inscriptions of about the Sth century \.1), mentioning the sacrifices per- 
formed by Milavarman graphically describing the large quantity of gold expended by the 
king in the performance of the great sacritice known ax Buhusurarna giving away twenty 
thousand cows as daksind at Vaprakesvara show the deep-rvoted nature of Hindu thought 
and culture in the Island, In the words of Majumdar ~ the inscriptions discovered at 
Borneo, Java. Annam, Cambodia and Malay Penisula lead inevitably to the conclusion 
that the language, literature, religion and political and social institutions in India made 
a thorough conquest of these far-off lands, and to a great extent . eliminated or absorbed the 
native elements in these respects."” Chhabra‘s illuminating paper on the cultural expansion 
in South India during the Pallava rule gives a vivid picture of this aspect. 


‘The relizion, whether Brahmanical or Byddhi-t. in these islands came from India and 
the whole pantheon is found transplanted wi ticiy soil, Some of te most lovely. specimens 
Of the different martis have Indian influes ‘Vhe Ramiyana is vepresented in exquisite 
sculpeures et Prambanam and the story of Buse! at Borobudue. ‘Che fine Prajnaparamita 
image comes from Java and is now preserved ins thie La Museum, Sanskrit language 
-and literature being highly cultivated, the language of the inseripticas is dawless Sanskrit. 
‘Tbe ecript us. for the inseriptious is also burrows trot Ladia. 
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The inscriptions reveal to us the personality of our greatest rulers. ‘The Nasik inscrip- 
tion of Balasiri, the plaintive ory of a sorrowing mother recounting the noble qualities of 
a worthy son and sovereign, presents an excellent picture of the personality of Gautamiputra 
Satakarni, the great Sitavahana ruler. His face resembled the full moon. His long and 
shapely arm resembled the stately form of the lord of serpents. He had the charm of the 

lotus flower fully opened by the rays of the sun. He allayed the tears of anyone who sought 

his protection. His orders were obeyed by all kings with great respect. He was the very 

pink of courtesy and most devoted to his mother. He shared the pleasures of his subjects 

and sympathised with them in their woes. He always spared the life of even the most 

troublesome enemy as he could not bear unnecessary shedding of blood. He promoted 

the families of the twice-born and the lowly. He established by practice and precept righte- 

ous conduct, In this inscription he is described as ‘ the only bow-man,’ ‘ Ekadhanudhara’ 

and on his coin this epithet has been symbolised by a strung bow shown on the obverse. 


‘The Allahabad pillarinscription describes Samudragupta agreat ruler, a great general, 
a great scholar and a great musician. ‘The graphic description of his musical talents in, the 
inscription 1s actually given realistic shape on the obverse of his lyrist type of coins where 
the king is shown seated on couch, playing the Vind resting on his lap. 


‘The personality of Mahaksatrapa Rudradiman is again clearly revealed in the Junagadh 
inscription. His brith in the lap of fortune and power, his comely appearance, his excentional 
capacity in battle, his special training in statecraft, his knowledge of the different sciences 
and arts including grammar, music and logic, the fabulous wealth in his treasury overflowing 
with gold, silver, diamonds and gems but all the wealth rightfully obtained, present him 
asanexceptionally fortunate and brilliant prince. No wonder that as the inscriptions 
mention he was wreathed with many garlands at different svayamvaras by the duughters 
of many kings. His personal beauty and even the sweetness of his voice and the lovely 
navure of his gait are specifically mentioned in the inscription. 


‘The personality of Asoka is revealed in his inscriptions. Their language is simple 
and the picture presented is quite clear. We have here the greatest of Indian emperors 
speaking to his subjects as to his children. How often has he not repeated that this should 
be done and not something else? The broad sympathies, clear-cut views, tolérant vision, 
and quaint simplicity, of a powerful emperor are at once gvident in his edicts. His feeling 
agart is revealed. in his sorrow over the huge killing and bloodshed in the Kalinga war,. 
His utter disregatd for personal comfort and the one desire to be of the utmost help to his: 
sabjects—nis subjects he regarded as his own children and he was in the true sense a Raj& 
by prakitiranjana, hissubjects being his Prajd in the literal sense—is evident from one of 
‘hiaedicts where he mentions that there is no fixed time for interviewing him but any affair of: 
state could’be brought to him for disposal whether he was in the dining chamber or in the: 
harem or in the cowstied or in the palanquin or in the pleasure garden. . We are reminded: 
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how similarly Rajendra, the Cola emperor, also heard cases and issued orders to his officers 
even when he was in the dining hall. Agoka’s child-like simplicity is revealed in his plain 
statement of facts about ration in his kitchen. ‘The slaughter of animals and fowl which 
was originally done on a large scale was reduced to that of a single deer as he had almost 
tabooed venison ; peacock killing was reduced to the minimum, only two being-allowed 
at-the time the edict was incised ; and the emperor declared his wish that he would give 
upeven this. We can imagine what a sacrifice this is on the part of the king if we read the 
Sumlarakanda of the Ramayana where the different viands and liquors are graphically des- 
cribed in Ravana’s kitchen almost causing the mouth of those accustomed to these to water; 
and how praiseworthy for one accustomed to luxuries to voluntarily lead the simple life of 
almost an anchorite. Agoka’s inscriptions refer to certain administrative innovations carried 
out by the emperor to improve the prevailing state of affairs. Dharmamahdmdtras who 
did not exist before were appointed by Asoka for the propagation of piety. Never in the past 
have officers called Aahdmatras of morality (Dhammamahamata) existed, but now Aéoke 
-ereated them since it was his intense desire to see that virtue was practised. Though the 
emperor knew of the various traditional auspicious creremonies performed during marriage 
child-birth, etc., he regarded most ot them ay useless and favoured only such ceremonies 
as would bear good fruit. like courtesy to slaves, reverence to elders, gentleness to animals 
and liberality to Sramanasand Brahmanas, Agoka deplores that people are prone to recount 
only their virtuous dees, but not their evil performances. So he puts forth a strong plea 
for avoiding sin and practising merit. Tu the past kings went on pleasure tours, but Agoka 
went only on tours of morality. His deep concern for the welfare of man and beast ie 
evident in the arrangements made by him to plant banian trees and mango groves to afford 
shade, to dig wells at intervals with flights of steps for drinking water and to build numerous 
rest-houses and hospitals both for men and animals. ‘The inseriptions of Aéoka describe 
the emperor's missionary activity and efforts to propagate ideas of dharma and social serviee 
not only within India but far outside its borders, in the kingdoms of Ptolomy Ii Philadelpnus 
of Egypt, Antogonus, Conatas of Macedonia, Magas of Syrini and Alexander of either 
Epirus or Corinth (Tulamaya, Antekina, Maka and Alikasudara) even at the risk of being 
ridiouled as a mad ideal. Tn the inscription of Gautamiputra Satakarni it hae been states 
that the emperor identified himself with sin their sorrows and joys ; Skandagupta 
is described in the Junawidh ia rms ax making his people happy by sweet talk pre- 
faced by smiles, courtesy. i aud liheratity. In one of his inscriptions Agoka 
expresses himself as thy fisher af tis subjects, in whose welfare and happiness he ie 


interested as in that of Lis own childecu, and that not only in this world but also in the 
other. But he was not satisfied with the happe sof hisown subjects; he extends hie 
desire for this happiness beyond his domintas and expresses his ansiety for the inereaseq 


Jey of peoplerheyond his dominions whom also he considers as his own children, It is for 
this purpose that he mode arrangements for transcribing his edicts even beyond his 
domain and atranged that his Mahdmétras may strive to inspire confidence and induce thé 
borderers to practise meritorious deeds. 
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A great contemporary of the Sunga, Pugyamitra, and Satakarni, the powerful Satavi- 
hana sovereign, was Kharavela, the greatest king of Kalinga. A complete picture of this 
great ruler is presented in the Hathigumpha inscription where all his exploits year after year 
are stated with precision. His own personal talents and learning in various sciences and 
arts are also mentioned. From this inscription we gather how he repaired the gates and 
ramparts of his city, erected embankments to several tanks including the lake Khivira, at a 
very great cost, built a royal residence called the Mahdvijayaprasdda or the palace of great 
vietory with the riches brought from Anga and Magadha. He built excellent towers with 
their interiors decorated with sculpture and painting. The amenities provided by him in his 
realm are also mentioned. He caused festivities and samdja assemblies to be held to enter- 
tain his people with dance, drama and music, vocal and instrumental. He constructed rest 
ouses remitted many taxes, bestowed several previleges on the corporations both urban and 
rural (Paura and Jénapada). He celebrated the famous Réjasiiya sacrifice by establishing 
his might with his army. His religious bent of mind is revealed in all that he did for the 
Jaina religion onthe Kumari hill in the nature of amenities and offerings for the ascetries and 
sages following the dharma of Arhat, With all he was a tolerant monarch as is evident 
from his attitude to the Brahmanas. He was a great King of Peace, King of Prosperity, 
King of Monks, and King of Religion who had seen, heard and realised blessings (kalydna). 


‘The mighty ruler Rajaraja and his son Rajendra did not heve the good forme to Le 
visited by foreign travellers to leave grand accounts of the noble, awe-inspiring royal couris 
palaces and temples as in the time of Krgnadevaraya. All that we know of the Cola emperors 
ismainly from theirinscriptions, which, however, give ample material for the understanding 
of their personality. History has no greater instance of a pious queen than the saintly 
Sembianma-devi, the consort of Gandaraditya who was widowed at a tender age with a bake 
its her arms ; and many indeed are the temples in the Cola realm that have been endowed 
Uy this queen whose every wish Rajaraja, her grand-nephew, respected. The Tiruvalan- 
gadu inscription specially mentions that though the people chose the heir-apparent Raja- 
raja ta be their king he would'not consider the throne when his uncle Uttamacola had not 
eujoyed it. Rajaraja’s might, conquests, administrative machinery, fabulous wealth, un 
parilleled liberality, in short, all the pomp and splendour of the great Cola empire in the 
building of which he had such an important hand before his son extended it further, is all 
revealed in minute detail in the long inscriptions from the Brhadigvara temple at Tanjore, 
The campaings of Rajendra Cola described at such length and with such a wealth of detail 
in his prasastis are fittingly celebrated by the erection of a novel jayastambha, in this case 
a jalastambha of the most sacred water on earth, He emulated Bhagiratha and in fact the 
tripvte helevied from shose whom he overcame in the region of the Ganges was only the 
water of tie holy river to be carried to his realm to be emptied in the mighty tank near the 
huge temple of Siva at a new capital for his empire that he constructed and named Gangai- 
kondacholapuram to commemorate the great event. The conquest of Rajendra mentioned 
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in his inscriptions and its consequence are confirmed by a Gahadavala inscription at Ganga~ 
Kondacholapuram wherein the usual preamble of the Cola inscriptions preceds its own indi- 
‘eating in unequivocal manner the suzerainty of the Cola emperor years later. ‘The Dvara- 
palaka from Kalyanapura in the Darasuram temple and the few Kalinga and Pala images 
found scattered in these Cola temples are additional evidences of Cola military triumph 
but itis the inscriptions that give a clearer written record of victory. 


Sometimes it is not merely the personality of the ruler that is revealed in the inscriptions 
but occasional light is thrown on the exigencies of social life as in the case of a Brahmana 
who turns into a warrior, A remarakble statement with a wealth of detail is in the Tala 
gunda inscription of Kakusthavarman where the progenitor of the Kadamba family Mayra 
arman is described as a student come to Kaiici for his Vedic studies who on being insulted 
by the soldiers in the cavalry of the Pallava king, could not brook it and, in the words of the 
inscription, with the hand that was accustomed to hold the kusa grass, fuel, stones, ladle 
molted butter and the oblation vessel, he grasped a flamming sword to conquer the earth 
and so’ continues the inscription to narrate how the successors of Mayiragarman’went from 
strength to strength and the family where the hair was wet with the holy water ot the purifi- 
eatory rites of different sacrifices, deeply learned in the sacred lore, that kindled the fire and 
drank the Soma, in the interior of whose houses loudly resounded the chants of the Veda and 
the Vedinga, and that tended a Kadamba tree with blooming flowers near their dwelling 
turned into a house of Ksatriya kings and one of the daughters of the family, married-into 
the imperial house of the Guptas. 


‘The Mandagapat{n inscription is another epigraphical curio, ‘This isa joyous exela- 
mation of a king taking delight in inventing something novel, different from existingghings 
Hitherto constructions gencrally were of brick, timber, lime and metal but sow this owrioub. 
minded king—the king actually describes himself so—excavated cave temples with tanp 
carved panels out of the living rock. This is the origin of the numerous early Pallava tanaples 
in the Tamil area about the beginning of the 7th century A.D. 


Life is short and uncertain, wealth is fleeting in nature ; and the rulet6f toda¥1s.the 
begger of the morrow. It is not always that the surface of the stream of life is unrutmed. 
Great men have adversities. In the Bhitart pillar inscription of Skandagupta there 1s-a 
statement of great significance. ‘he inscription says that in preparing himgelf to restore 
the fallen fortunes of his family a whole night was spent by the emperor on uo other couch 
except the bare earth. 


Sometimes there is a dramatic effect in the narration in an inscription, Th the same 


BhitarT inscription it is stated that with the ery, ‘ Vietory has been achieved ’ Kumaraga; 
rushed to his mother whose eyes were wet with tears of joy, like Krsna going to his tae 
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Devaki after slaying his enemies, The glorious king Isinavarman wedded to heroism and 
truth though fully favoured by fortune resorted to Prayiga and there, decorated with 
flowers entered a fire kindled with dry cow-dung cakes as if it were water for a bath and put 
an end to his life. This is in accordance with the belief that voluntary death at Prayaiga 
assures heaven as Kalidasa says Tanutyajam nésti éarirabandhah, Another instance like 
this, known through epigraphy is the death of Calukya Ahavamalla Somegvara II, the 
father of Vikramaditya VI who being the victim ofa malignant fever put an end to his 
life in the Sangama of Tungabhadra followed by his devoted queens and against the wishes 
of his loving, tearstained subjects who followed him to prevent the mishap. 


We may have heard of fabulous stories of extraordinary wealth and gifts and charities 
beyond all conceivable limits of liberality. A story narrates how Anithapindada spread 
the whole surface of Jetavana garden with gold coins, purchased it at that price, and presen- 
ted it with a newly built monastery to the Enlightened One. It isin the Nanaghat inscrip- 
tion of Satakarni and the inscription of Usavadata at Nasik that we get a staggering account 
-of the generous impulses in a man. Possession of wealth is one thing and natural liberality 
another, - The Nandas were fabulously rich but we do not know of any gifts made by them. 
Satakarni in performing the Asvamedha twice, Gavdmayana, Agnyddheya, Rajasiiya, Aptor- 
ydma and other sacrifices, gave liberal daksind or sacrificial fee consisting of villages karga- 
‘panas, cows, elephants, horses, horse-chariots, silver pots, dresses, and soon. Kharavela. 
his contemporary, was equally munificent. _Heeven made the gift of the golden Kalpataru. 
But these are specific sacrificial gifts. The long catalogue of meritoriuos deeds of Usavadata 
is more interesting. He was the donor of three hundred thousand cows, performer of sacred 
gifts of gold on the river Barnisa, giver of sixteen villages to the gods and Brahmanas, 
host, all the year round, of a hundred thousand Brahmanas, giver of eight wives to Brah- 
manas in the sacred place Prabhisa, donor of quadrangular hermitages, dwellings and shelter 
houses at Bharugacha, Dasapura, Govardhana and gorparaga, maker of pleassaunces, tanks, 
and wells, founder of free ferries by boats on the Iba, Parada, Damané, Tapi, Karabena, and 
Dahanuka. 


Tf occasionally we have here and there a portrait sculpture of some great ruler, it is also 
sometimes accompanied by his consort or consorts. ‘The Pallava royal portrait sculptures 
arefamous. In the lovely painting fragment of Mahendravarman at Sittannavaéal there is 
the lovely face of his queen beside him, Even here epigraphy supplies its own quota to the 
pictures that we have of great kings and queens. We have considered kings. A single 
instance of a queen would suffice. ‘The favourite queen of Rajasimha, the Pallava king 
who constructed the Kailiganatha temple, was Rangapataka who, according to the inscrip- 
tion in that temple, was a patdkd (banner) as it were among women. She is described further 
‘as ‘ full of loveliness, sharpness, grace and cleanliness, who seemed to be the master-piece of 
the Creator, whose skill had at last attained perfection after He had created thousands cf 
good-looking women, she who was charming through genuine sweetness who was adorned 
with grace, coquetryand feeling . . . . etc.’ 
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‘The infinite value of epigraphy in the understanding of the ancient arts like dance and 
music is amply illustrated in the musical inscriptions of the Pallavas and the labelled dance 
poses from the gopura of the temple at Chidambaram, ‘The Kudimiyamalai musical inscrip- 
tion and a similar one from ‘Tirumaiyam are extremely valuable as they record the musical 
notes as understood and practised during the time of the Pallavas. Similarly the use of the 
term Parivddini in the inscription shows that the early type of vind was still in use in the 
seventh century. And thisis confirmed by a sculpture from the Dacca Museum where Saras- 
vati, the consort of Visnu, represented on Garuda carries the lyre type of tind. The labelled 
sculptured panels representing the different sthdnas and kardpas given in Bharata’s Nalya- 
éastra are the most elaborate commentary and most intelligible, probably more so than 
even the learned explanation of the texts by Abhinavagupta. This visual expalnation is 
aided by the presence of the Jabels which are short inscriptions describing the sthdnas (dance 
poses), And about these representations being the most correct there can be no two 
opinions as the Cola period undoubtedly was thetime whenthe glory of dance was at its 
zenith, the emperors being great patrons of this art as gathered from the inseriptions. 


‘The presence of inscriptions along with sculpture either to explain the carving or to 
mention a gift and the name of the donor is the most valnable clue to understanding its date, 
the circumstances under which it came into beng. and the theme of the carving itself. It 
is the presence of the inscriptions, labels explaining the pancls and carvings at Bharhut, 
that has helped a correct understanding of this important monument. Without the label 
how could we know whether the image was intended to represent Sirima or Culakoka or 
Sudarsana ? Tt is the presence of a single line of inscription in an early sculpture fram 
Amaravati that has proved beyond doubt that Yaksa worship prevailed in the Krishna valley 
and was a feature as much of South India as ofthe North, Images dated on stylistic grounds 
independently can have their dates verified and checked with the help of such images as bear 
inscriptions on their pedestals, with dates, if any. But even if the dates were absent, the 
palaeography of the,inscription would itself help considerably in the proper dating of the 
figure, Sometimes even though identification of panels containing stories from the Jétaxas 
and Avadanas is not impossible the inscriptions below vouch for the correctness of the identi- 
fication. Sometimes it so happens that there is not. sufficient literary material to throw: 
light on the sculptured theme, in which case the label becomes absolutely valuable. Ifthe 
Pallava inscriptions give long lists of the royal house the sculptures of the Vaikunthandtha 
temple at Kifichipuram present a more graphicpicture of the rise and growth of the dynasty . 
Here again it is the presence of a few inscribed labels that has nelped the scholars to proceed 
and progress along the correct path of identification with the clue obtained therefrom, 

Again, without the help of inscriptions we cannot understand who executed the carvings 
how, and at whoseinstance. Mostly itis the name of the donor thatis given. Ifthe carving 
is a religious gift it is so stated. Occasionally the name of the sculptor is also given, ‘This is 
not only in the case ofa sculpture as such but also in the case ofany part of a sculpture for 
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which the donor is responsible. Such donative inscriptions abound in the early stipas 
where a cross-bar or two, an upright or coping piece from a rail, a casing slab or a dharma- 
cakra or a pitrna-ghata is presented by a perfumer or a cobbler or a musician or a trader or @ 
leader of a caravan of merchants, a lay sister or a monk or a house-holder with brothers, 
sisters, sons, daughters, daughters-in-law and other relations and friends. Sometimes we 
hear that a guild of workmen completed a particular part of a building as, for instance, is 
given in an inscription at Sanci that one of the torana gateways was carved by the ivory 
carvers of Vidisa and the fine workmanship is au enlarged version of the usual delicate work of 
the ivory-carvers. From these inscriptions we gather information’also about the different 
places from which such pious pilgrims came, e.g., at Amaravati we hear of people coming 
from distant places like Pitaliputra. Rajagiri and Simhagiri. The occurrence of the carved 
moon-stones near the gateway entrances of the stupas and monasteries at Nagirjunakonda 
which points to Ceylonese influence is amply testifigd by the inscription found in the place. 

However graphic may be the description of a battle—and we have one of the most 
picturesque descriptions of a battle in the Kiiram grant of Paramesvaravarman—historians 
are bound to view with suspicion any account of large-scale conquest. But the prominent 
presence of an inscription in the vanquished ruler’s city to announce the shame of defeat of 
the king is evidence not to be lightly brushed aside. ‘The presence of the inscription of the 
victorious Western Calukyan Vikramaditya in the Kailasanatha temple at Kancipuram, 
the capital of the Pallavas. and similarly of Narasimhavarman proclaiming ictory pro- 
minently at Badami itself. the capital of the early Western Calukya, is a more important and 
more emphastic assertion of the conquest of both than in any of their other inscriptions, 
however forcefully put. On such occasions the scribes and stone cutters follow their royal 
patrons and inscriptions are incised to commemorate their victories or donations in a language 
‘and script totally different from those of the area concerned. Rajendra’s victorious 
pragastis in Kalinga or in the Calukyan area, Narasimbavarman’s inscription in Grantha aft 
Vatapi are instances, Similarly the occurrence of Tamil inscriptions in distant islands like 
Sumatra where the language is totally unknown, and the presence of the Gahadavaly 
inscription at Gangakondacholapuram have all their own story to tell. 

Numismatics is no doubt an important source in understanding the true history of the 
land, but. the coins themselves to be understood require the help of epigraphy. This depena 
dance on epigraphy is not in any small measure when we remember that sometimes the 
legends on coins are sufficiently lengthy. It is only by a study of the different scripts that une 
can unravel the mysteries of coin legends which are as numerous and varied as the scripts 
themselves. Sometimes it is only the coins that reveal the use of a particular script is an area 
in asubsidiary fashion alongside ofa main script used for inscriptions, As example, may be 
cited the Cola coins of Uttama, Rajaraja and Rajendra and a Kerala coin of Sti Virakerala 
wherein Nigari is used for the legends, though we know of no inscription in Nagari issued 
by these kings, the seript used being invariably Grantha, Tamil ot Vatteluttu. 

So far we have considered the need for studying inscriptions and what the inscriptions, 
reveal to us. There is probably no field of knowledge that: does not come within the scope 
of inscriptions, after all, inscriptions are only permanent documents recording the life ana 
happenings oftheir time with special reference to the king and his relationship with his people. 
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But to study and understand these inscriptions which differ from area to area and age to age 
in the type of script and language used, knowledge of palaeography is essential. Palaeo- 
graphy being the subject dealing with scripts, a study of this reveals how scripts came into 
being, developed and changed during the centuries. In the subject of epigraphy palaeo- 
graphy comes in as the most important limb. ‘The age of the inscriptions, the growth of 
language, the literary beauty of the language—all these come only next in importance. In 
the following pages the essential features of the Indian epigraphy with special reference to 
South India and her scripts have been discussed. 


DOCUMENT. 


A document is engraved on a tablet or a metal plato which is usually shaped after a 
simipler original—a leaf or bark. In sculptures we find figures carrying these documents 
of bark or leaf in their hands. ‘This is the usual thing in the case of all divinities presiding 
over learning and great masters profound in their knowledge of the essentials of wisdom. 
Brahma, the Lord of Learning is always represented in soulpture with a book in his left hand. 
A good early example of this may be seen in the representation of the deity at Aihole and 
Badami to which Buhler (Ind. Ant. XXXII, p.1) has drawn attention ; astill better example 
is the Gupta-Maitraka sculpture from the Ardhanariévara panel at the Elephanta cave, 
near Bombay (Fig. 1). His spouse Sarasvati carries a book similarly as she presides over 


mi. 1. 


learning more particularly over the secular and artistic side than her four-faced lord whose- 
very breath is of the essence of the four Vedas which are chanted by an equal number of 
mouths. The earliest example of Sarasvati yet found in India is a headless image of the deity 
from Mathura with an inscription on pedestal of about the beginning of the Christian ea. In 
her left hand she holds a book composed of palm-leaves or cut birch bark tied together with 
string (Fig. 2). Siva as a teacher of the universe, the teacher par excellence whose disciples 
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are sages ripe in years and wisdom, holds a book in the same manner. One of the early 
examples of Vishnu in this form is in a panel from the Gupta temple at Deogarh (Fig. 3). 
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His right hand is in the vyakhydnamudra or in the attitude of elucidation, These two 
hands and their attitude are nofeworthy as the vyakhydnamudra occurs also in the case 
of the greatest of Indian masters, the Buddha. The dharmacakrapravartana, the setting 
in motion of the wheel of dharma or the first sermon on dharma of Buddha is suggested 
by the mudra of his hands styled dharmacakrapravartanamudra. In most representations, 
one end of his cloak is caught by Buddha in his left hand while the other is raised. The 
end of the cloak resembles a small book and this is very suggestive (Fig. 4). Manikka- 
-vacaka, the great scholar devotee of Siva from South India, is always represented in sculpture 


0. 8. del. 


no. 4. 
carrying @ book in his left hand and in one of the bronzes of his has actually a verse from 
one of his works inscribed on the leaf in letters of thelate Cola period (Fig. 5). One of the 
finest soulptures in Ceylon is the sage holding a book in both his hands (Fig. 6). This 
is differently interpreted by different scholars as Agastya, Tiruvaljuvar and Pardkrama- 
bahu, a king of Ceylon. However it may be, it is undoubtedly an early representation of 
@ great scholar. In the early Cola painting representing Siva disguised as the old man 
come to fetch Sundaramiirti, he is represented as carrying an umbrella in one hand and a 
palm-leaf document in the other. 

‘The very name of a document, patra suggests its origin. The earliest material used 
for writing was the 'eaf. It may have been ‘dlapatra or bhilrjpatra out to proper shape, 
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tho former being popular in the Deccan and the latter in North India. A page is also 
connoted by the same term. The term panna occurs in Buddhist literature and writing 
on a leaf is often referred to in the Jatakas (II, p. 122; IV, p. 35; VI 204). ‘The antiquity 
of the palm leaf as writing material has been well established by Biller, who cites (a) Huien 
Tsang (seventh century A.D.), an eye witness for its use, (6) some fragments of palm 
manuscripts of the Godfrey collection of the fourth century A.D. and early copper-plates 
ofabout the Christian era modelled after-palm-leaf,and(c) Buddhist traditionsthat the 
canon was written on palm leaves at the first Council soon after Buddha’s death (Buhler, 
Appendix to Ind. Ant. XXXII, p. 94). The terms grantha and prabandha suggest a book 
composed of a number of leaves properly arranged and tied together. ‘The words kinda, 
carga and patala, terms for portions of a work, also convey this sense, 


The word olai in Tamil is significant in this connection as it specifically means the palm- 
leaf used for writing. The calendar carried by the astrologer who is an adjunct to temples 
is referred to a Nalolai in inscriptions (S. Ind. Inscr. IIT, p. 321). A document is styled 
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Arai-olai (Ibid. pp. 163 and 275) and the officers who noted the oral orders of the sovereign 
wore called Mandira volai and Olaindyagan all based on the palm-leaf used for writing. 
‘There is an interesting statement in an inscription how actually the king graciously ordered 
that his instructions may be entered into accounts and the order was written by the 
Mandiravolai and issued with the signatures of the Olaindyakam officers (Ibid. p. 312). 
‘Tho process of writing itself is described as variy’ ., putting in lines. ‘The process 
of transferring the royal command, first copied on palm-leaf, to more permanent material, 
like stone, is picturesquely described in an inscription from Tiruvalangadu, where the per- - 
sonality of the great emperor Rajendracola, who allowed his officials to bother him even 
at such odd hours as when he was engaged in dining, recalls the magnanimous spirit of 


Asoka, who similarly allowed himself to be disturbed at all hours. ‘The emperor while 
dining in his day residence at Sivapuri being informed by one of his officials that twenty- 
five families may be settled on the land in the village to be called Rajendracolappadi to 
supply oil to the deity at Tiruvalangadu granted the wish and the order was received with 
the signature of the royal secretary (Tirumandiravolai) and conveyed to the magistrate 
who ordered it + be engraved on stone to prevent any one from disobeying the royal order 
(Ibid. p. 136). 


Another term for a document is lekha which is derived from the root likh, to write, The 
term Lipi is also used and a well-known instance is the dhamma-lipi of the emperor Agoka— 
wi wrafoft frente, i.e. this moral treatise or document has been incised. ‘The term 
likhdpitd suggests the incising of the letters and the word lipi suggests the painting of the 
letters. The use of the term lekha also suggests the transferring of the document, drafted 
in ink or magi from a less permanent material as was obviously used for such purposes to 
more permanent medium like a stone tablet in imperishable incised letters. 


Copper plate grants that are found in such large numbers all over India are copies of 
originals from the royal archives or from those of the nobles. They were intended for 
the donees who kept them carefully to establish their right to the gifted land or other pro- 
perty. Elaborate descriptions there are of how a king made a gift. ‘The king with his hand 
purified by the touch of the cow’s ear and kusa-grass poured water and made the gift with 
the words that it may last for ever amiqueanqredistangiarrare aaq ovedteer eee : 
(Epigraph. Ind. XIII, p. 297). The recording of the facts of the gift are also expressly 
maintained, sometimes even the metal composing the charter being alluded to (Ibid. VII 
p. 142; XV, p. 143, III, p. 353). That the charter was intended for establishing claims 
by exhibiting it is also made clear in some inscriptions (Ibid. VI, p. 142). ‘The giving of 
the charter itself is sometimes recorded in it as in the Mayidavolu plates (Ibid. VI, p. 88). 


As already pointed out, the commands of the king were recorded on leaf or birch bark 
by a keeper of records like the Aksapafalika or Divirapati according to the instructions of 
the messenger (Dittaka) usually the minister, Pramdtr or Mahdsadhivigrahika or Rahasika, 
who conveyed it to him (Ibid I, 318; p.73; p. 88; p. 9.) .and passed on to the engraver. 
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SIGYATURE, 
‘The final stamp of authority was with the affixing of the signature and seal. The former 
was usually done by expressing the name of the king prefixed by the phrase Svahasto mama- 
‘A classical example of this is the signature of Sri. Harsavardhana (Fig. 7). It is easily 
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FIG. 7. 0.8. del. 
the best preserved, highly florid and most artistically drawn royal signature yet found in 
India. Tt has led one of the scholars in the epigraphical field to wonder how the king could 
find time in the midst of his military conquests and administrative and literary activities for 
such florid signatures to be affixed to documents. In Telugu grants, the name of the king 
was suffixed by the term Vrdlu meaning ‘ signature,’ as in Singdndydnivrdlu (Fig. 8) or some- 
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times the word ‘ signature of’ was omitted and merely the name of the king was given as in 
Vijayanagara grants. In the Vijayanagara grants, it was however only sometimes that the 
king’s name was given, as for instance, Sri Harihara (Fig. 9) but sometimes the name of the 


CUENIENS 
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groat deity of the principal temple at Hampi Sri Viripiksa was put down instead, suggesting 
that the king was acting on behalf of the Lord himself. There are many instances of the 
King’s name with the word Svahasto mama like that of Bhoja of Dhari—Svahastoyam 
Sri Bhojadevasya (Tbid. XT, p. 182). Sometimes it was onty the king’s name as Sri Milara~ 
jasya (Ibid. X, p. 79) or sometimes merely Soahasto mama (Ibid. I, p. 88) which was felt 
sufficient as the seal was also given. 
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‘The seal affixed to a document was considered the most important element to proclaim 
its validity and the dharmasdtras demand its use, In the drama Mudrdrakgasa Raksasa, 
the minister of the Nandas, wonders whether he can deny the validity of a document bearing 
his own seal, although he was not responsible for its issue (tsi a wife aterefig ar Hea 
Wa -Mudraraksasa V, 18). So the seal counted for everything as in the Ramayana, Sita 
trusts Hanumin as Rima’s messenger only on the presentation of the signet ring of Rima 


with his name engraved on it fararard daria a4 at afafed | cHannfgg At retary 


(Ramayana) V, 36,2). The signet ring was sometimes the seal itself but often there were 
separate larger seals. India abounds in seals of various types found allover the land. There 
are private seals, seals of guilds, seals of high officials and dignitaries, noblemen, seals of 
generals, ministers, royal seals including those of princes ; there are also seals of institutions 
like the Vihdra of Nalanda, religious and votive seals with such legends as the usual 
Buddhist creed ‘ Ye dharmd, ete.’ ‘The earliest seals in India from Mohenjo-daro are not yet 
understood as their script has not yet been deciphered. ‘The scheme of representing a motif 
like ananimal orsome object of importance together with a legend is, however, found 
repeated in later seals as well. Even in coins, the same method has been adopted. 


In Samudragupta’s Allahabad inscription, the respectful offerings of seals with the mark 
of Garuda from his numerous Sdmantas is specially mentioned. An example of the Gupta. 
royal seal is also given (Fleet, C. Inscr. Ind. III, pl. XXXVII). The royal seal was usually a 
modeloffine workmanship. ‘The seal of Sarvavarman Maukhari is an example of fine artistic 
work (Ibid, pl. XXX). The bull, the /afichana of this house, is very well represented. Simi- 
larly the bull is found on the seal of Maitraka Bhatarka (Ibid, XXIV and on the Sonpat 
seal of Hargavardhana (Ibid, pl. XXXII). The Vardha was the ldfichana for a number of 
dynasties ; the Western Cilukyas, the Kikatiyas after them and the Vijayanagara rulers 
still later. The elephant adorned the seal of the Western Ganga while the bull was chosen 
by the Eastern Gangas. The bull also adorned the Pallava seal. The tiger was the emblem 
of the Colas and it was placed as suzerain over the fish and bow embleni respectively of the 
Pandyas and Ceras, the royal umbrella and chauris being shown above the tiger suggesting 
overlordship. Similarly in the case of the Vardha signifying the royal house of the Calukyas 
the various Réja-cihnas or tho royal emblems like the parasol, chauris, auspicious lamps, 
conch, lotus were shown. ‘The conch and lotus signify the nidhis (koéa) of the king, the 
umbrella and chauris power, and the ankuéa and spear danda or military strength, the lamps 
the brilliancé of the king, and the sunfand moon the glory of the house till eternity (i.e, 
till the sun and moon last). ‘These emblems of the king are actually enumerated in some 
of the Eastern Ganga grants, the conch, golden chauri, white umbrella, bull emblem, ete. 
arama TART: ATTA ATAT ERT AT GA MT AAT AIA ATH AST TTT TARA 
(Epigraph. Ind. IV, p. 189). The seal of the Pala kings of Bengal is a beautiful 

\ representation of the first sermon of Buddha suggested by Dharmacakra flanked by deer. 
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Apart from the emblems there are legends sometimes long, sometimes short. The name 
of the king and the dynasty and sometimes the pedigree are given. An example of the 
legend on Vakitaka seals is given in Fig. 10. The legend from the closing portion of an 


inscription of Rajaraja (Fig. 11) 
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is also the type of legend occurring on a seal as may be soon on that of Rajendra’s 
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‘Tiruvalangidu plates (pl. II-a). Another example of legend is from a Kalinga seal (Fig.12). 
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The seal of Rajendra for the Tiruvalangadu plates suggests his conquest and power 
(pl. Il-a). It is a fitting appendage to the most remarkable collection of copper plates 
strung on one ring, a more real epigraphical curio than the Paithan plates. The bull on the 
seal of the Tandamtottam plates is also of exquisite workmanship. The lion on the seal 
of the Visnukundin plates (pl. III-4) is realistic with its mouth open, paw raised and the 
tail looped. Of the exquisite elephant on the fifth century Western Ganga seal of the 
Penugonda plates of Madhava II, it would suffice to say that the beautiful letters of the ins- 
cription are matched by the realistic elephant done by the goldsmith Aiya, whose son 
Apipa engraved the letters (Ibid, XIV p. 335). An epithet like Sri Tribhuvandakuéa 
occurs with boar emblem on Eastern Calukyam seals (pl. III-c) some of which are works 
of art (pl. IV.) 

The seal was generally of metal, the royal seal of gold, and it was applied to a flattened 
ball of clay affixed to the document of which there are numerous instances in literature 
(Dhammapad-Attha-Kathd—Buddhist Legends I, p. 165). Even now there are to be seen 
on the backs of seals the impressions of the leaf documents to which they were affixed and 
of tho holes for the string used for binding the sheets. A pictureques example of the use of 
the seal, and the clay presented for the purpose of stamping the sealis given in the Harga 
carita. 

“« During the king’s stay there, the village notary appeared with his whole retinue of 
clerks, and saying ‘ Let his Majesty whose edicts are never void, even now bestow upon us his 
commands for the day,’ so presented a new-made golden seal with a bull for its emblem. 
The king tookit. Assoon, however, as a ball of earth was produced, the seal slipped from the 
king’s hand and fell face downwards upon the ground, and the lines of the letters were dis- 
tinotly marked upon the nearly dry mud and soft earth of the Sarasvati’s bank. Apprehen- 
sive of an evil omen, the courtiers were depressed, but the king thought in his heart: “The 
minds of the dull are indeed blind to reality. The omen signifies that the earth shall be 
stamped with the single seal of my sole command ; but the rustics interpret otherwise.’ 
Having thus mentally welcomed the omen, he bestowed upon the Brahmans a hundred 
villages delimited by a thousand ploughs.” (Harsacarita, trans. Cowell, p. 198). The 
original document on perishable material was kept by the Aksapatalika or the keeper of 
the records. 
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‘The more important copy, made on metal sheets which were strung on a ring with a 
facsimile seal made of metal affixed to it—not a mere sealing on clay—was presented to 
the person concerned. Surely the grants are embellished by the addition of such fine seals as 
semarked by Bina (Hargacarita, p. 284), Before, however, it was given away, it was com- 
pared with the original as may be seen actually recorded occasionally in the words drsfam 


‘seen’. 


INSCRIPTIONS, THEIR FORM AND CONTENTS. 


in India it has always been a habit to introduce auspicious utterances in works of any 
nature. 

There is practically no work, literary, scientific or philosophical, without mangalaéloka 
or mangalavacana, i.e., auspicious verse or word at the beginning. The mangalas may be df 
three kinds, dsih or benediction, namaskriyd or salutation to the deity, or vastunirddeéa or 
suggestion of mangala while abruptly beginning the topic. This has been followed in all 
written documents. ‘The inscriptions on stone metal plates and other materials follow the 
same arrangement. 

In many early inscriptions, there aro a number of auspicious symbols in addition to salu 
tation, The salutation is generally short and in prose, though soon it develops into 
beautiful verses in praise of deities. Thus the symbols, Svastika and Srivatsa occur in the 
Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela to suggest svastiéri, a form in which actual writing 
marks the beginning of Calukyan grants—zafea*fwat. This is in addition to the brief 
salutation to theJinas. The same symbols which occur as auspicious ending in some 
early inscriptions occur in words in many mediaevel inscriptions in the form, #1 
n@rit:. Asoka’s inscriptions are examples of vastunirddesa type of mangala 
as the word art fr begins with the auspicious word Deva—god. In the caves of 
Western India there are numerous examples of these symbols of auspiciousness. Sometimes 
Namo or Salutation is expressed by the symbol which is usually referred to by writers as 
Wheel on Trigila, The symbols of a Drum and Bodhi tree also occur, the former probably 
representing pranava or Omkdra or Bhagavan and the latter Nar’yana (as Aévattha- 
ndrayana). The symbols in the Nanaghat cave are additional to the salutation to San- 
kargana, Vasudeva, Indra, Candra, Sarya and other deities. At Amaravati the symbols 
are used along with salutations to Buddha. Sometimes the word Siddham is used. 


Inearly copper plate grants as in some of the early charters including Prakrit ones of the 
Pallavas, the early Western Ganga plates of Madhavavarman, Viggukundins, and the earliest 
copper plates from Kalinga, svasti is used in the marginal space almost pushing in one of the 
central lines of the first plate. Similarly, siddham is used in early Kadamba, Nala and other 
inscriptions as in those of the Guptas and Yasodharman. —_Drgfam is believed to be another 
auspicious word used as in some early Pallava Prakrit charters and those of the Vakafakas. 
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But it is most probably intended to convey the idea that the copy on the copper plate has 
been compared with the original and found correct. Om is expressed by spiral symbol in 
Western Calukyan and Ragtrakfita inscriptions which they begin. There are other forms 
like fact waar in early Western Ganga and Pallava charters; aif aw: ferart Epigraph. Ind. 
I, pp. 10, 410; VI, p. 200; XIX, p. 279), at qara (Ibid, VI, p. 287), at wrad argent 
(ibid, IL, p. 350 ; XIII, p, 290). ait wert (Ibid, UJ, p. 3; XIX, p. 211), aa: aeact or aed 
(Ibid, IT, pp. 182, 333). sft wonfayaa aH : begins all later Vijayanagar grants. 


Salutations to Siva and Vignu in beautiful verses are plentiful. Some are addressed to 
Devi also. Other salutations are to Visnu on the serpent couch or as Narasimha (Ibid, XIX, 
p. 241), Trivikrama, Vasudeva, Krgna, Mukunda, Padmanabha or as the sportive consort of 
Laksmi (see Gahadavala inscriptions from Kanauj). He is most popular as the Adivaraha 
rescuing Prthvi in which form his praise begins all the inscriptions of later Calukyas, Kaka- 
tiyas, Yadavas, Reddis and Vijayanagar kings. Beautiful praises of Siva and Vignu occur 
in the Gupta inscriptions and the salutation to Siva in the Meharauli inscription and those 
of Yasodharman are splindid examples of their‘kind. There are also salutations to Sirya 
couched in the most elegant language. Salutation to Ganapati precedes that of other 
deities in some inscriptions (Ibid, II, pp. 119, 276; XIII, p. 200; XIX, p. 49), principally of 
the Reddis and Vijayanagar monarchs. There are instances of Brahma and Sarasvati praised 
in some inscriptions. Brahma in the abstract form is also occasionally invoked (Ibid, XIX, 
p.211). Salutation to Jinas begins all Jain inscriptions which abound in the Canarese coun- 
try and Northern Gujarat. Mafijughoga (Ibid, p. 296), Vasudhara, Mafijuéri and other 
Buddhist deities are also invoked at the commencement of certain charters. Often these 
verses contain details which help iconographic study (Sivaramamurti 4). 

After the salutation, the pedigree of the ruler, the donor, is given. Three generations at 
least are mentioned. To take concrete cases, the Western Ganga king, Madhava II mentions 
in his copper plate his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather Ayyavarman, Madhava 
and Sri-Konkanivarman respectively,” and a short account of exploits inaddition to those 
of his own as the donor. Similarly, the Pallava king Simhavarman mentions his great- 
grandfather Maharaja Sri Viravarman his grandfather Maharaja Skandavarman and father 
YuvamahirajaVignugopa as repositories of penance and prowess, learned in Sastras, abiding 
by the law and so forth. In the Valabhi grants, the founder Bhafarka is mentioned and his 
glorious successors preceding the donor are described in beautiful embellished prose passages. 
In the inscriptions of the Guptas, the family tree up to the time of the king when the 
inscription is incised is given. The Mahdrajidhirija Samudragupta, exterminator of all 
kings, without one of equal power in the world, whose fame was tasted by the waters of the 
four oceans, equal to Dhanada, Varuna, Indra and Antaks, the very axe of Krtanta, perfor- 
mer of Aévameda, is mentioned as the great-grandson of Maharaja Gupta, grandson of 
Maharaja Ghatotkaca, son of Maharajadhir&ja Candregupta and daughter’s son of Licchavi 
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by his mother, queen Kuméradevi ; his son is mentioned as Maharajadhiraja Candragupta 
by queen Dattadevi; his son is mentioned as Maharajadhiraje Kumaragupta born of Dhruva- 
devi and his son Skandagupta of great glory subsisting like a bee on the widespreading 
water-lilies which were the feet’ of his father. The phrase of Mita-pitr-paddnudhydta 
(ie., contempiating on the feet of the parents) is a very common feature in most north 

Indian inscriptions together with the mention of father as well as mother which custom is 

continued from the practice observed in Gupta inscriptions. An excellant example of this 
is found in the copper plate grants of Harsavardhana where Maharaja Sri-Naravardhana is 
mentioned first, then his son that contemplated on his feet Maharaja Sri-Kajyavardhana born 
of queen Vajrinidevi and a great devotee of Sirya, his son that contemplated on his feet 
Adityavardhana born of queen Apsarodevi and also a great devotee of Sirya, his son that 
contemplated on his feet Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Sri-Prabhakaravardhane 
born of queen Mahisenaguptadevi and alsoa great devotee of Sirya and his son that 
contemplated on his feet Paramabhattéraka Maharajadhiraja Sri-Rajyavardhana born of 
queen Yagomati and follower of Buddha, and finally is his brother Paramabhattarake Maba- 
rajadhiraja Sri Hargavardhana, great devotee of Siva, Paramamahesvara. From this, it car 
be easily seen that inthe same family there are Paramadityabhaktas, Paramasaugatas, 
Paramamahesvaras and even Paramabhagavatas, ‘The Guptas were mostly 
Paramabhigavatas, followers of Vignu. The pedigree portion thus brought into the 
inscriptions forms a very. important source for historians in settling succes- 
sions and dating the grants whore definite dating is not clear, When tisere are, for example, 
two or three Narasimhavarmans or two or three Madhavavarmans, thv names of the pre- 
ecessors help in the correct location of the ruler concerned. 


Sometimes, the mythical origin of the family of the donor is mentioned. When the 
family is Siiryvaméa, it is so described with poetic exuberance; similarly in tho case of 
Candravaméa, the moon is praised in verses often full of poetic skill as the theme lends 
itself to excellent description, Sometimes is described his origin along with Lakshmi from 
the milky ocean, sometimes from Atri and mostly in his role as the orest-jewel of Siva. Some- 
times the mythical origin of a royal family from the fire of Vasistha on Mount Arbuda is 
described at some length. 

Sometimes the special favour shown to the family by gods or sages is mentioned. ‘Thus 
in Calukyan grants, the special kindness shown to the rulers of this house by the Lord of 
Kauéiki (Siva) who gave them their kingdom, by Mahisena whose feet they adored, the 
Saptamatrkis who were their protectors and Narayana whose gift of the boar emblem 
assured them victory is always mentioned. In the Eastern Ganga grants, the kings of the 
dynasty are described as washed of all sins by their salutation to the pair of lotus feet of the 
Lord Gokarna on the Mahendra Mountain. Inthe Vakataka grants, the Bharagivas are 
desoribed as specially favoured by Siva because they carcy the Sivalinga on their shoulder, 
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Some early legendry ancestor is often mentioned with great pride, as, for instance, 
Karikala in the Tiruvalangadu plates of Rajendracola, The great esteem in which the royal 
family was held by venerable men is sometimes mentioned, as in the Sinnamannir plates 
where the Pandya kings are described as honoured by the sage Agastya acting as their priest. 
Exploits of the king, tho donor of the grant, are mentioned in what are known in Tamil 
a8 Meykirtis, The Meykirtis in the Tamil inscriptions of the Colas and the Pandyas differed 
with different kings and grew in length with every fresh victory. Such exploits are also 
vividly described in Sanskrit and Prakrit inscriptions and are called Praéastis, the Sanskrit 
for Meykirti in Tamil. Of such Praéastis, those of Gautamiputra Satakarni in the Nasik 
cave, of Kharavela in Hathigumpha, of Rudradaman in Girnar, of Samudragupta in the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription and of YasSdharman in the Mandasor stone inscription are 
famous. The first two are in Prakrit, the rest being in Sanskrit, 


‘The purpose of the inscription is then stated. ‘The donee is mentioned. Sometimes 
it is a general who had distinguished himself in battle and earned the honour at the hands of 
the king, as in the Eastern Calukyan grant of Amma I, where the king mentions the prowess 
of his general Bhandandditya alias Kuntaditya to whom he made over certain villages (8. Ind. 
Inscr.1, p. 38). Sometimes it isa presentation of land, for the daily worship, caru, bali 
and other offerings, dhdpa, dipa and other adjuncts of worship and for the maintenance of 
flower garden, ete., for the piijd requirements of some temple. Sometimes the grant men- 
tions the gift of land made by the king in recognition and appreciation of the musical talents 
ofasongstress ofrepute. But mostly, the grants record the gifts of the king to distinguished 
scholars in the Vedas and Sdstras and for Bhatfavriti or honorary professorship for freely 
imparting Sastric and Vedic knowledge. In such cases, the donee’s name is mentioned 
and occasionally his pedigree as well, but invariably his gotra, 4akhd and special proficiency 
are mentioned. Somotimes it is a Kramapathi or a Ghanapathi ora Yajnike, Agnthotrin 
or Yajvd or a Bahvreacarana, a Caturveda, a Triveda, Dikgita, Dviveda, Srotriya or Upa- 
dhydya. Whether the donee was a student of Ry, Yajus or Séma Veda is made clear by the 
mention of éakhd. For those who are interested in the study of geographical distribution 
of the Vedas, with special reference to their schools like the Vdjasaneya, Taittiriya, Madhyan- 
dina, Katha, Kauthuma and so on and for the distribution of gotras like Vasigtha, Bhargava, 
Gautama, Vatsa, Bharadvdja, Mudgala, Sandilya, Kautsa, Kasypa, etc., and the mode 
of their occurrence, these inscriptions are valuable. 


Where the gifts are made to institutions like a temple or a Matha or a Ghatika, there 
is mention of some special committee or elders of the villages or elected raembers of the 
village assembly called on to protect the gift or charitable endowment and the endowment 
itself is described with minute details, 


‘These grants were usually made on auspicious occasions and the time chosen is always 
spooifcally given. May be it isa'solar eclic-so or a lunar eclipse or the timo of some auspicious 
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constellation of planets, ‘These help in the accurate fixing of the dates in terms of the corres- 
ponding dates of the Christian era. In the earlier Prakrit inscriptions, the regnal year of the 
king the pakga, the ritu or season and the day or dina are given, In the Khiiravela insorip- 
tion, the number of years from the time of the Nandas is given. In the Gupta insorip- 
tions the date according to the Gupta era is given. In the Western Calukyan inscription 

of Mangalea at Badami, the Saka era is mentioned. In all medisval inscriptions the Vikrama, 
era or Salivahana Saka era is mentioned. In the Eastern Ganga inscriptions the Ganga era 
is mentioned. ‘The exact date of the Ganga era in the fifth century A.D. has been fixed 
by accurate mathematical calculation by Vepa Ramesam. ‘There are other eras like the 
Cedi era and Harga era which are of secondary importance. In medieval inscriptions, the 

broad classification of rtu and dina is absent but greater detail is introduced by giving the 
ayana, masa paksa, tithi, vara, nakgatra and any other peculiar phenomenon such as an 
eclipse. ‘These details help the modern astronomer in correctly fixing the date. 


The purpose of the grant is then specified, the extent of the land granted, the boundaries 
and other particulars. These details give sometimes the names of hamlets, adjoining areas 
trees, wells, lakes, river bank and so forth. Even in Sanskrit inscriptions, the name of these 
occur in the local language, as, for instance, in making the gift of the village, Maliyaptndi, its 
boundaries given are in Telugu, Munjunydiru in th east, Yinimili in the south, Kalvakira 
in the west and Dharmavuramu in the north, The boundaries of the fields of this village 
are Gollangigunta pond in the east, the tank Raviaperiaceru in the south-east, a demarcation 
stone in the south and south-west, Malkaparru and the tank Koraboyutataka in the west 
a demarcation stone in the north-west, a tank Dubaceruou in the nbrth, the north-east 
boundary being the same as that of the field Evvokacenu in Kalvakiru (Epigraph. Ind. 
IX, p. 56). It may be remarked that similar vernacularizations occur for describing local 
weights, measures, and different items of offerings and we have examples of Guzraticisms 
(Ibid, I, p. 271) and Marathisms (Ibid, I, p. 338) in some late medieval inscriptions of which 
Buhler and Kielhorn have given a useful list (Ibid, I, p. 163.) 


At the end of the inscriptions there are the usual imprecatory verses which generally 
vary in number, sometimes long and occasionally restricted to a single verse. The impre- 
catory verses in Prakrit charters are sometimes in Sanskrit. In other charters the impreca- 
tory verses are in Sanskrit. Some inscriptions in Tamil, Telugu and Canarese, however, have 
short imprecatory prose passages in the language of the inscriptions. 


In early inscriptions thisis rather simple, The six. of killing a cow and a Brahman and 
the guilt of five sins are pronounced for those who violate the dharma 3 sfegrmrea Trager 
agai wag rafaearrad: (Fleet, 0. Inscr. Ind. TU, p. 32); tat wierd afer 
Panes : Hw : efets (Ibid, pp. 38, 40). The sin of killing a cow, teacher and 
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Brahman and sins in additions to the five heinous sins are mentioned in an imprecatory 
verse in another Gupta inscription (Ibid, p. 71). 


Intheearly Prakrit charter from Mayidavolu,king Sivaskandavarman threatens corporal 
punishment to one who causes trouble or annoyance to the donee by transgressing his orders 
share ant afefegn fret aa sor aT at eet aT cag aTeoe aed tani 
(Epigraph. Ind. VI, p. 87; also Ibid, VIIT, p. 162 in Simhavarman’s charter. Ibid, VIII, 
p. 235 in Kuméravignu’s copper plate, and Ibid, III, p. 146 in Nandivarman’s copper 
plate). This is what a king can do when he is alive and in power to enforce his word. 
But it is not posseble for all time. So devine wrath is invoked for assuring protection to 
the gift. There is also a prayer put forth to all future kings to take care of gifts of former 
kings. In this, the most powerful kings with one accord repeat the evanescence of wealth 
and the fleeting nature of their own glory and request with folded hands their successorg in 
power for all time to protect their gifts. Here they cite the mighty king Rimabhadra of 
Ayodhya as requesting all future kings to protect the gifts of former kings. 


‘The Gupta king Pravarasena, like Sivaskandavarman, threatens punishment and fine 
to those who give even the slightest trouble to the donees, if they were denounced as culprits 
bythe Brahmanas. He adds that he is silent about the many gifts of former kings which he 
has protected to avoid such boasts. He orders all contemplatory kings to protect his own 
gifts. Here one or two verses of Vyasa are introduced in support of protection of gifts, 


TATEraaTa: cera Weare Haters ar 
wea wraiafarer aavefaag FatT | afera vatecaci- 
AAATARUATTA ATH HIGH THraT Tar 

1 TAT. THOTT ATT TATA aT ATTA TATA: 
reenter afoot arg Parca hae TaT: STAT ATA 
Brea aa aT at ata ATAU | Tat waaeaeT 
adecfa fafeara |I 


(Ibid, IH, p. 262 and Fleet, C. Inser. Ind. III, p. 247.) 


Warding off of all troubles from the donee being a very important thing, the kings made 
necessary provisions in the charters; a4Tewewaeq land was not to be a thoroughfare for 
chatas and bhatas (Epigraph. Ind. XII, p. 36, Fleot, C. Inser. Ind. IIL, p. 98 and Epigraph. 
Ind. XII, p. 141) awemrtery (Ibid, VI, p. 87) meaning regular troops. In one of 
inscriptions even the movement of wind on the donee’s land is sought to be controlled 
reoalling Hanuman’s remark in Lanka aTqcay armraeatiefa aferia (Ramdyana, V, pp. 2-44). 
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The imprecatory verses grew in length in the later charters and we have all forms of 
‘curses heaped on the head of the wrongdoer. Bhagavan Vyisa is quoted. Many kings like 
Sagara and others have donated lands and many have protected the gifts and the fruit of the 
gifts have also been enjoyed by the owners of the land. Sixty thousand years of heavenly 
bliss isTassured for the land donor, and heil for one disaproving the gift. The pilferers of 
Brahmadeya are born as dark cobras in the Vindhya forests bereft of water and live in the 
dried up hollows of trees. 


agfaagar car aghargriea Fer FET 

war afrerer wea gar Gey fee aE eat 
Wefa are. PRAT ATTARAT FT TR AH TAT 
farqredeadiarg qoenletaian: 1 womedt fe 
HAA TAAL: 


(Epigraph. Ind. VI, p. 211.) 


The length of the imprecatory verses increased farther in other grants. Vedic quota- 
tions and the dharma-éastra are mentioned as authorities. The gift is described as granted 
for successive generations, as in the words of the Veda ‘ Growing from every clump created 
in hundreds and growing into thousands’, To allow the enjoyment in succession in the 
Conee’s family and out of respect for the king and diarma, not the least annoyance should 
‘be caused to the donee. Then are conjured up the visions of hell and heaven for the 
destroyers and protectors of grants respectively. Protection pf others’ gifts has greater 
frnit than that born of one’s own gifts. It assures the merit of thousands of Aévamedhas, 
hundreds of Vajapeya, and numerous Payndarika sacrifices. Eleven generations of Pitre 

(forefathers), even if suffering in hell, ascend to heaven and immortal bliss by the act. But 
one who 2espoils land given by himself or by some other is born as a worm in a refuse heap 
andis tormented along with his Pitrs. One who steals even a single gold coin or cow or an 
inch of land is condemned to hel till the great deluge. Of all gifts, that of land is the best ; 
it overcomes all accumulated sin of ons. Eleven generations of the donor's family suffering 
in hell free themselves by the gift of land like a serpent issuing from its cover ; twenty-four 
generations of Pitrs including the donor ascerd heaven step by stop casting off the cloak of sin. 
Such is the merit of the fruit (gift); put the plunderer of land destroys the fruit. The 
pilferer of land cannot cleanse himself of his evil oven by the performance of thousands of 
‘Advamedhas and bundzeds of Vajapeya sacrifices and by the gift of tens of thousands of 
cows. Even metal dust, stone powder and poison may be digested but who is it in the 
three worlds that can digest Brahmasva? Sacrifices are spoilt by the utterance of falschood 
penance is diminished by pride ; but a swindler of land brings down to hell swenty-one gene. 
rations of ancestors. Realising that life is ephemeral like water drops on tips of grass blades 
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and like water bubbles,reputation and righteous conduct should not be allowed to dwindle.- 
The voice of the Veda and'Smrtis proclaim to the Rgis and gods, ‘ such is aland plunderer’ ; 

hence, Oh! men, do not plunder, Oh! do not plunder. Just as a drop of oil on water spreads, 

80 grows the gift of land. Tho father’s chuckle and the fore-fathers skip about in joy at the 

thought that in their family would be born a Jand-donor who would be their refuge. ‘The 

gods, Aditya, Varuna, Vignu, Brahma, Soma, Agni and Siva applaud the land-donor, The 
giver of land and its recipient, both of meritorious action, surely go to heaven. Thus 

reflecting on the fleeting nature of fortune and life, like @ drop of water on a lotus leaf, 

and understanding all that has been thus explained, men should never destroy the gifts of 
others (Ibid, XII, pp. 324-826), 


‘The last verse which refers to the evanescent nature of fortune and the short span of 
life allotted to man occurs in earlier grants like that of the emperor Hargavardhana, In a 
preceding verse the monarch admonishes future kings in his own line conscious of great and 
noble lineage, and reminds them that it is obligatory on their part to protect the gifts of their 
ancestors before they gloat over their ancestry. 


This gift should be protected by those that claim our noble lineage and also by other 
kings realising that a gift and its protection alone are the fruit of fortune which is fickle like 
the lightning and the water bubble (Ibid, IV, p. 211). 


SCRIBES. 


One of the most important sculptures from Egypt is a wooden figure of a scribe from 
‘Thebes, now in the Cairo Museum. The scribe was a prominent figure in the ancient 
world, Ornamental letters were often written with the greatest care and dexterity by 
scribes. The lay public though well educated sought to avoid writing as the soribe’s 
handwriting was distinctly superior, ‘This is evident from the remark of Canakya that 
even though written with utmost care the letters of a Srotriya (Vedic scholar) like him- 
self would be far from clear ifrarerafir srafofearats fraamegeria wate (Mudrarakpasa, Act 
I) and he prefers the services of a scribe ; and when the final draft is brought to him 
he admires the letters a@t aietarerraf (Ibid, Act I). It was very often expert 
craftsmen that undertook the task of inscribing. But official documents on less per- 
manont material like leaf, bark and cloth were executed by trained scribes, ‘These wero 
known as lekhakas. Somo of extraordinary ability were chosen to work in the royal 
palaco and, boing spocial officers under the king, were known as rdjalekhakas. There is 
mention of a rajalekhaka—a king’s scribe—in one of the donative inscriptions from 
Amarivati, wherein is recorded his quota of embellishment to the stipa of the En- 
lightened One. An early example of a rdjalekhaka in sculpture, not quite so remote in 
date from this incription and at no great distance from its findspot, is from Nagarjuna- 
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———— 


konda (Fig. 13). ‘The scribe is shown here casting the horoscope and recording the predi- 


0.8. deh, 


mio. 13, 


ctions of the ascrologers who were summoned by Suddhodana for knowing the future of his 
new-born son, Siddhartha. He holds the cut leaves in the left hand on his lap and is 
rapidly incising the lines with an iron style with a large aad convenient handle. Rdjalex- 
hakas were also known as rdjalipikaras and this synonym is used for a royal scribe 
Subahita Gotiputa, whose donation is recorded at Sanchi (Epigraph Ind. II, p. 102). 

The carlivst of lekhakas in royal service known us from an inscription is Capada, 
Alo is styled lipikara and was responsible for the Brahmagiri and Siddipura version of 
Aéoka’s edicts (Hultzsch C. Inscr. Ind. I. p. 176). 


‘The lipikaras, as testified by the inscriptions that they engraved, were sometimes really 
very skilful at their work and naturally took a great pride in their execution. One Siksma- 
fiva from the Gauda country, engraver of the Apshad inscription of Adityasena, describes 
his letters as beautiful frretat (Fleet O. Inscr. Ind. IIT. p. 205). A scribe from Vijaya- 
vada (Bezwada) who engraved a charter of the Eastern Calukyan king Narendramrgaraja 
is styled Aksaralalitdcdrya, i.e., expert writer of beautiful letters (S. Ind Inser. II, p. 36). 
Letters clear and distinct are compared to pearls and gems in all Indian languages. Such 
a description suggesting the beauty of letters occurs in a well engraved inscription from 
Bhuvaneévar— 


(Epigraph Ind. VI, pp. 202-203). A scribe (siitradhdra) Mahidhara compares the 
letters of an inscription engraved by him to the stars in the sky. 
(Ibid II, p. 13). A scribe named Visala describes his letters as beautiful (Ibid. II, p. 421). 
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Whe expression ‘engraved in clear letters’ is used by the clever Mathura scribe 
‘Vast itt describing his own execution aga . . aTq fase frrerat: (Ibid. XI, p. 46). A 
Sitradhara named Sahila describes his well-cut letters as resembling the Goddess of Learn- 
ing veto grater aries a egererer | fergpareraaont aeeaita araa (Ibid. IX, p. 254). 
The letters are described as soft by another dexterous scribe Nagamundi who incised the 
Vasantagadh inscription sarfa qgfrauY steett atrafoeat (Ibid. LX, p. 192). Jalhana, the 
engraver of s copper plate of Govindacandradeva of Kanauj compares himself to Citra- 
gupta, the divine scribe, and as he puts it, he did his work with ease and pleasure for earn- 
ing reputation suterydt fram ferpateay qt: 1 wee seg: AafeeeAe AT 
(Ibid. VIII, p. 153). A neatly engraved inscription giving the text of the first two acts 
ofa newly discovered drama, Périjdtamarijari by Madana, gives the name of the engraver 
Ramadeva, son of an expert sculptor Sthika SveToranee drermeryarn (Ibid. VIII, 
p. 117). An artist Karnabhadra whose engraving is perfectly neat is described as an intel- 
ligent, courteous and accurate workman asiain aio faferrmerafe are farerstor 
fafad argeior (Ibid. IT, p. 354). A sculptor Sovaragi from the Canarese country 
actually boasts of his skill in one of hisinscriptions : ‘ when he can entwine forms of elephant, 
lion, parrot and many other forms as to shine among the letters will you madly compete 
with such a sculptor, Sovaraéi '—(Hpigraph Car. XI, Cd, 47). The boast is not an 
empty one as may be seen from similar letters engraved in some of the Canarese inscrip- 
tions (Fig. 14). The personal experience of a distinguished scribe is recorded at the end of 
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an inscription by Someévara who compares himself to » lover painting intently with 
different colours a picture of his beloved one— 


facafaerrra: erat aera acrafefe: | 
areartiswafert sated cafe frarq |i 


(Epigraph Ind. XIII, p. 292). 


One of the finest specimens of letter engraving on stone is the Talagunda inscription. 
Its soribe whe is also the composer gives his name in the inscription itself as Kubja 
gow :eaqreataemeqaa feet (Ibid. VIII, p. 33). 
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Sometimes the lipikaras were anxious to avoid errors of ommission or addition ; the 
validity of the charter is specially emphasized in spite of all missing or redundant syllables 
emrercafrarat at cararamfife (Ibid. XII, p.203). The scribe requests people that may 
read the inscription to forgive any errors of his in the writing [sro avy syte 
8. Ind, Inscr. IV, p.214), In one of the charters the writing is said to have been executed 
by the person concerned by virtue of his office and the letters suggest that but for his 
presence in that office he could not have been selected for the writing fofad = 
amare garaat (Epigraph Ind. VIII, p. 287). 

But there were also those whose writing, provided problems for decipherment, Bibler 
refers to the Vikramdnkadevacarita of Bilhana where queen Stryamati does not allow 
herself to be cheated by ‘writers using crooked alphabets "#ae4: gfeefeftfi: (Buhler, Ind, 
Ant, XXXII, p. 50). Kufila or crooked letters were most difficult to make out and know- 
ledge of them was considered an attainment -gfeererafit fagat. But the lipi named kufilalipt 
by Princep is no more crooked than any other script and in fact is clegant. And being 
sometimes more floriated than other scripts has caused great confusion and strain to the 
eye in following the curves and strokes ; and scribe Taks Aditya from Gauda takes pride 
in being well acquainted with crooked letters... fafear atéa wetter | pfeererafer Faget 
senfecnfirtaan (Zpigraph Ind. 1, p. 81), The letters of the beautiful Deopara inscription are 
executed by Sdlapini who describes hims:If and rightly as the best among the craftemen 
of Varendra (Bengal) qgerd: qyfert wefeay | wart tanfaeriecrgernt coreg: 
(Ibid. I, p. 311), The transfer of a manuscript of a praéasti to stone in clear letters incised 
on it is alhided to in the Mau inscription of Madanavarman (Ibid. I, p. 197). 

Usually aftertthe issue of the oral order of the king which was taken down by a high 
official of the court like an Amatya, Rahasika, Baladhikrta or Sandhivigrahika, ¢.g., Har- 
gavardhana ordering Avanti his Sandhivigrahika (Hardacarita, p. 217) or after the king’s 
approval of a prasasti composed by a poet, the text after having been neatly copied by a 
Karanika or Kayastha“or lekhaka or lipikara was incised on metal or cut on stone by @ 
professional engraver (Satradhdra, Rapakara, Taksa or Silpi); but there aro instances of 
the poet himself engraving the letters, like Kubja of the Talagunda prasasti. 

‘The payment appears to have been fair judging from an inscription, though it not is clear 
whether it was intended for the composer or the engraver. Yuddhakesari pperumbanaik- 
karan who wrote the Velvikudi grant of Nedufijadayan got a house-site, two maof wet land 
and a dry field (Epigraph Ind. XVII, p. 304). 


ORNAMENTAL CHARACTERS. 


‘The genius of each particular script has provided peculiar form for each letter of the 
alphabet. The seventh century Nagari script is by itself somewhat florid-Similarly the Cana- 
rese script in the Hoysala area of about the 12th to 13th centuries is ornamental. Tenth 
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century Eastern Calukyan script has similar decorative charm about it. But the letters of 
these scripts cannot be said to have any ornamentation introduced deliberately for decorative 
purpose, It is a natural decorative type. But there are many instances in Indian epi- 
graphy of deliberate ornamentation of letters, Simultancously we see the use of the regular 
and ornamental series, for instance in the Banskhera plates of Harsavardhana, the letters 
though decorative in shape are of the normal varicty, while the signature of theemperor is in 
ahighly floriated type ornamented for decorative purpose. In the Nagari inscription form 
the Kailisanatha temple at Kaiicipuram the numerous Birndas of the Pallava monarch are 
noatiy incised in both the simple and ornamental type of letters. In Fig. 15 both the varieties 


ma. 15. 
are shown. In Fig. 16 which shows one of the Birudas in the ornamental type, we can see 
not only the beautiful sway of curves and lines in creeper fashion but also in their contours, 
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of the necks and wings of peacocks. ‘The head of the peacock with a decorative plume 
{s deftly introduced in the script and the whole plan of lettering is very clever and presonts 
a pleasing appearance. On a pillar in the temple of Rajivalocana at Rajim, in the Central 
Provinces, is the name of Sri Parndditya incised in a similar highly ornamental type of 
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letters (Fig. 17). Here the letters are so obscured by the peculiar decorative pattern added to 
them that it is rather difficult to make them out but they can be easily made out by comparing 
them with the same name in plain letters given along with it by Cunningham (Arch, Sur. Ind. 


Fy il 


After Cunningham, 
Fic. 17. 
Rep. XVII, pl. X, p. 19, pl. X). Tn Western CaJukyan inscriptions which are in Canareso 
letters this clement of decoration exists. An execllent example is the Kurgod inscription of 
Calukya Somegvara IV. The anusv ras of the invocatory verse are represented by stars 
arranged above the letters, and wherever the letters lend themselves to decoration they are 
shaped like animals and birds. Thus one of them is shaped like a swan and another like a 
peacock. Flect (Ind. Ant. XV, p. 364) has styled them bird characters. The sculptor who 
incised the pragusti takes a just pride for producing such amusing letter shapes. In the 
Birwda labels in Pallaya Grantha script at Mahibalipuram and elsewhere the florid and the 
ordinary type of letters occur together. These ornamental letters, however, do not, offer 
any great difficulty in decipherment as in the case of the so-called shell characters which 
yet remain a puzzle. An example of shell characters from Central India is given in Fig. 18 
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(Hunter p. 10), ‘The so-called shell characters occur even in distant Java (Fig. 19) and the 
name of Parnavarman has been read in one of these by Jayaswal (Epigraph. Ind. XXII, p. 4). 


SFA FVOR 
oo 
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LITERARY VALUE OF INDIAN EPIGRAPHY. 

‘The inscriptions are among the many sources for the study of Sanskrit literature. The 
language of sonic at least of the inscriptions is not without charm and is worthy of careful 
study. ‘The records in copper plates and stone inscriptions are permanent documents and 
sometimes it is good that Sanskrit poets of repute have composed the pragastis. ‘The Allaha- 
bad inscription of Samudragupta is an excellent piece of poetry composed by Harigena. 
This elegant composition and its poet would have been lost to the history of Sanskrit literature 
but for the inscription. Ravikirti’s pragasti at Aiholc is another instance in point. Though 
the name of the composer is lost, the importance of the Junagadh inscription of Rudradiaman 
cannot be minimized. It is the earliest pure Sanskrit inscription and the language is most 
elegant. The Talagunda inscription of Kadamba Kakusthavarman is another important, 
contribution to Sanskrit literature and fortunately the name of the poet Kubja is preserved. 
Here the majority of verses are in a metre which does not occur elsewhere. Sometimes 
well known poets compose the praéastis, as for instance, Umapatidhara, the author of the 
famous Deopara inscription. Jayadeva mentions Umipatidhara as one of the poets of his 
day, along with Dhoyi, and the praéasti isa valuable contribution to Sanskrit literature. In 
the inscription of Vema, the Reddi king, it is expressly stated that Srinatha, the poet and 
Director of Public Instruction in the kingdom, composed it and, as it is bilingual, it shows 
Srinatha’s ability as a poet both in Sanskrit and Telugu. 

Not only is a portion of Sanskrit literature contained in Indian inscriptions, but passages 
from many of the known Sanskrit works are a often quoted and thus help us in fixing the 
lower limit in the dates of composition of the works. Sometimes the works themselves are 
preserved by being engraved in letters of the century ; in such cases these lithic records are 
not only surviving copies of the work in question, but serve excellently in providing variant 
readings. 
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It was till recently believed that the Aiho]e inscription of Ravikirti contained the earliest 
reference to Kalidasa but there is as I have already pointed out (Sivaramamurti 3, p. 26) an 
earlier inscription, the Mahakiita pillar inscription of Mangalesa, which gives a whole line 
wafafageratat rarernfeartaat (Raghuvaméa I, 6) from Kilidisa’s Raghuoaméa by 
cleverly dovetailing it as an epithet of the Calukyas areata eretdtgaratt suferetrarer 
afrerrittttdatet aanfiqrereramt anfafagaetat aarernftentiat 
afer. Similarly passages from the Ramayana have been cleverly introduced in 
inscriptions and happily help us to show that at the time of the inscriptions they were 
present in the text of the book and were not later interpolations. The line AAT eat- 
aveareqafrrer: in the Mattepid plates of Damodaravarman (Epigraph. Ind. XV, p. 
329) is clearly after wreraramafrat aed arfiazt Taq the opening verse of the Ramdyana, 
In the Mahakdta inscription of Mangaleéa there is the line WR ETAT: erra yfedrera : 
(End, Ant. XIX, p. 17) following Valmiki’s lines aR ga area daor ferries 
aprenferergt 2nd era qfadter : 11 (Ramayana I, 1, 17-18). Another line from the same 
inscription 59S : TaprTqefeageenTTMre iat: (Ind. Ant. XIX, p. 17) is after the line =e 
Seopttad frat cred: FAH(Ramdyana I, 1, 20). In the Satara grant of the Eastern Calukyan 
king Visnuvardhana, nephew of Mangaleéa the lines ae at HeRar: seiea afearg 1 
ecdaet rane re geITTAT : (Ind. Ant, XIX, p, 309) are clearly after those in the Ramayana 
Sram gat: tray weed xa aay and aya GATT TeraTAT GeaT A (Ramayana V, 34, 
30 and I, 1, 2). Among the Pallava Biruda inscriptions of Narasimhavarman at Mahi- 
balipuram one on an‘ornamental pavilion. of the Dharmarajaratha runs as 8TH: 
(S. Ind. Inser. I, p. 4) after one of the epithets used by Valmiki to describe Rama fasthfet: 
eer Ts BEIT: (Ramayana IT, 2, 28). In Ravikirti’s Aihole inscription the line 
seofafafer ate Site: aaIsTATAUAT: (Epigraph. Ind. VI, p. 6) has Valmiki’s Tr TTR aTTt: 
arrtea:  terrarats wreraerafeat (Ramayana VI, 110, 23-24) as its model. The 
phrase quis qartayaranfira qfireat gaat (Epigraph. Ind. VILL, p. 42) in the Girnar inscrip- 
tion of Rudradiman clearly savours of the line in the Ramayana at Were? EE: Rfter 


ott wr (Ramayana V, 49, 20). 
Verses and passages from other important poets have been utilized by pocts composing 
inscriptions. I have elsewhere pointed out the indebtedness of poots composing royal 


charters to Kalidasa, Among other poets is the pre-eminent Bana. One of the invocatory 
verses of his Kadambari 


wate armacifastion: zarergerfrrra teas: T 
paiatrarntdt waerrsregta: |! 


(Kddambari I, 2) 
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has been used as an invocatory verse in Maharaja, Kumarapiladeva’s Rewah plates (Ind. . 
Ant. XVII, pp. 230, 232). The opening verse of Bana’s Hargacarita 


TRA fre gaara | 
FATT TEAS 


(Hargacarita I, 1) begins many later Western Calukyan inscriptions and is invariably used 
as the invocatory verse of Vijayanagara inscriptions. 


Similarly, the third invocatory verse of the Rewah plates of Trailokyamalla Kalacuri 
(Epigraph. Ind. XXV, p. 5) is a copy of Dandin’s praise to Sarasvati in his Kavyddaréa 


aPaqaHiaaaTTaT | 
art wat fred aaqaer aad i 


(Kavyadaréa I, 1). 
‘The opening verse of the same plates. 


wag WaT eat cagineadisd Gag wag Ht qfonaasde: | 
WAS TAG AATAS: HIATSTRY HAT HAT TATA HAT: 1 


is from the Mukundamdla Stotra of Kulaéekhara where it occurs as the third verse. The 
opening verse of Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa 


amattad apm) anrisfarag | 
ora: frat ae orate 
is repeated én toto in the invocatory verses of the Huli inscription of the Western Calukyan 


king Vikramaditya VI (Epigraph. Ind. XVII, p. 197). Similarly, the Mangalaéloka of 
Kalidisa’s Abhijfdnasakuntalam 


ar afte: eregcrat wef fafirget ar efeat ete 
az are faaa: afefaraqor ar feaat eae iasrq | 
amare: wanasefafefa var stforar sreraea: 
seratha: wraerdfacag searfaecerhrere: 


is an invocatory verse in an inscription from Rajputana (Epigraph. Ind. XI, p. 65). Clearly 
after the opening verse of the DadakumBracarita 


AAMSGANS: MAPT TAA A STAT: 
aitaras: acencafeeariga agers: 1 
watfereaa reravs fen yaaa HATS AAS: 
suctfaaned fara faquafert areas: ir 
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Se 


is the invocatory verse of the Pathari inscription of Prabala 


fayaraareal THETA ragerzer: | 
qaVemsorquasetasiafa eer: Il 


(Epigraph, Ind, 1X, p. 252.) 


The line aferftastaseafareey from Sankardcarya’s Bhajagovinda stotra occurring 
in the Sevadi plates of Cahamana Ratnapila (Epigraph. Ind. XI, p. 310) is interesting 
both as proof of the genuineness of this important work and also as an index of the general 
influence of these inspiring writings. 


The ocenrrence of the verse 


wangoanged fart aateiarss 

ag sarah ame aTeafeT THIET Te 
in the Dadhimatimata inscription of Druhlana (Ibid. XT, p. 209) is very important. It ocours 
in its complete form in the section called Devimahatmya of the Markangeya-purdna. The 
Jatest date of the composition of the Devimahdtmya is thus determined by the date of the 
inscription, the 7th century A. D. 

Inscriptions like those from Swat giving Sanskrit renderings of verses from the 

Buddhist Pali texts (Ibid. IV, p. 135) only show as Biihler remarks that the Northern 
Buddhists had Sanskrit versions of several famous gathds untraced in the sitras of Nepal. 


The occurrence of passages or even complete works in lithic records is illustrated by the 
inscription on the pillars of a Surya temple at Kafichipuram containing the Saryadataka 
of Mayiira in carly Cola Grantha characters of about the 10th Century A.D. One alone of 
these pillars has survived to proclaim the popularity of the work within three centuries of 
its composition in so southerly a part of this vast land with the then difficulties of communi- 
cation which however were no barrier against the travel of literary works and appreciation 
of literary beauty. In the collation of different manuscripts and the use of the earliest 
copies for determining correct readings, this is probably most useful. 

‘The other example of a complete work occurring only as a lithic record is very valuable 
as the only surviving text when all other copies on perishable material are lost. An example 
is supplied by the Parijatamaajaré ndjata by Madana discovered at Dhira, in the 
original Bho, , now turned into mosque (Epigraph. Ind. VII, p. 96.) and rescued 
from one of its walls. Along with this were discovered two Prakrt poems attributed to king 


7 Even this one has suffered at the hands of ignorant teraple renovators and split into bite it has served as 
boding Ssaterial part of which being irretriveably lost inside construction the remaining part has been 
‘preserved as a valuable treasure in the Madras Government Museum (Pl, IX:b). 
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Bhoja and eulogising the tortoise incarnation of Vignu (Ilid. VIII, p. 241). As Bhoja is 
reputed as great patron of letters this discovery is of interest. It shows at the same time 
how the text of works engraved on stone and fixed in the walls of the great Universtiy 
established by Bhoja at Dhara supplied easy reference books for the students, 


‘Though the earliest Sanskrit incriptions are definitely later by many centuries than the 
literary works themselves, the inscriptions alone supply the earliest literary writings in the 
most ancient regional languages of the country like Tamil, Telugu and Canarese. The ear- 
liest Tamil works are dated round about the Christian era and their real antiquity is lost 
in a dark period of literary history ; but the discovery of peculiarly written Brahmi inscrip- 
tions in the numerous caves of the Tamil disticts and their able decipherment by K. V. 
Subramanya Aiyar ha proved that the earliest written records in Tamil can be traced 
back to third century B.C., and are contemporary with any of the other oldest records in 
India, Similarly, literary works in Telugu date from about the 10th-lth centuries A. D. 
‘and all earlier poetical efforts in the language should be traced to inscriptions. ‘The local 
origin of metres like Alkara,the predilection for the use of such metres as Tarwooju which are 
later discarded, special early forms of using the anusvara, ote., and the beginnings of Telugu 
poetry established in the early Eastern CiJukyan inscriptions, may be so traced, 


‘The literary value of the incriptions is clear from the langnage and ideas in the pradastis. 
In the earliest example of a pure Sanskrit inscription, Rudradiman’s praéaéti at Girnar, the 
language is really charmings As already pointed out, in some places there is unconsious 
lisp and repetition of expressions of the Adikavi Valmiki. Both Sabddlamkéra and 
Arthdlamkdra are present but it is the former that predominates. The sweet play of soft 
words and syllables is beautifully expressed in the works of Kalidasa where they abound. 
The anuprasas and yamakas in Kalidasa are very sweet. His language abounds in such 
expressions as TaVrareaey em Terr gerET ee eet: (Raghuvameéa 11, 30) aTerraTeTe 
qara (Ibid. VI, 53), wy THeaafnaeguct( Ibid, VI, 31), srt reer: TeeTarAt (Ibid. VI, 21), 
aq sara tet: stare facinfrys yy: qraaeae : Praaviiftaharqn (Ibid, 1, 95) Tree Hae 
asd usaparait Aft: (Ibid, I, 58). gear qefafeeta: (Ibid. VI, 74). Ta ae fafrenfom: 
(ibid, XIV, 31) xf wit queef qvevea: were ary (Ibid, XII, 34). seapsraft weriare 
(Ibid, XI, 2), aeaninitteat aiawtary  acarferfearaey : araterdry (Ibid, X, 21), 
aera o at raarretrargefanr : are | (Ibid, XVIII, p. 14). As example of the yamakas 
we have all the verses of the 9th Canto of the Raghuvaméa, besides others. Such 
examples in this inscription are to be seen in passageslike qefTCARTTaT wer (1.4) 
aefwdarat attarat (112), geettfegenfiretfire (1.13), arerarareart (1, 14), AeTeTTATEAT, — WOTTETAT 
erent ete, Exawples like this occur in other inscriptions, as for instance, the lines gw : Tyat 
awat sgfe: wit side: gaxagataq in Mandasor inscription of Yaéodharman and 
enag agar widtqara in the Sarnath inscription of Kumfradevi (Epigraph Ind. p 323). 
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Combining a tendency of echo with anuprdsa runs the line 1ftat ater ifaetet = (Ibid. 
IV, p. 60) which reminds us of Kalidisa’s *ifaaretfaerer{ in the Meghaduta. The line 
the Pahoa praéasti of Mahendrapila avfoarquemmer: (Ibid I, p. 246) is an excellent 
example recalling similar yamaka in the verses of the 9th Canto of Kalidasa’s Raghuvaméa. 
‘The composition of the Kangra Jwilimukhi prasdsti composed by Raghavacaitanya, a poet 
often quoted reverentially in the Sérngadharapaddhati is one string of anuprdsas in which 
it abounds (Ibid. I, p. 192). Chekdnuprasa is illustrated in lines like WR ait garat 
aTEnTeeresenesretaraét | in Khajuraho inscription IL (Ibid. I, p. 129), 
ortyanuprdsa has such examples as 

Referee: wT: ea Waite 

art ara: warfare appre yet 

Ray gfe me were: Faq Avie: 

oot For KE TET PMY AT A HHT 
in the Kagakudi plates of Nandivarman (S. Ind. Inscr. II. p. 346) or 

aetgareat afeafroerrenrfearacrars- 


wengaginferd qafaofaoaaraeayaiet | 
; f faatearstcarciectts 
Ue Foam favorite sre aare 


of the Bilhari inscription (Epigraph. Ind. I, p. 256). Fine examples of Léfénuprésa 


(Ibid. IX, p. 252, 253). Kielhorn’s remarks about the poetry of this inscription are parti- 
cularly interesting in the light of the value he has attached to the piece and the pains he has 
taken in reconstructing the text of Harga, the author of the prasasti, All the type of 
anuprasas and yamakds are found in inscriptional literature. An example of Vakrokti is 
found in the verse 


weed anf farrac: errs: HenTenerTael 
are_youd feragutafa aeteacel aq | 
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at ait ices td aes ff 
Saeat ofteradt fagfad weit: qarmeg a: 
of the Kahjuraho inscriptions IV composed by Rama (Ibid. I. p. 140). 
As for the arthalankara variety the examples are as varied and interesting. A few 
samples will suffice. Upamd of the dharmopameyalupta type may be seen in the verse 
weet Waar farefr feafirtca Ararat 
anf sia fafa fefe afert garrett 
seatarorrargare frararerraray ata 
atfesten arrears gfed asda 1 
of the Dewal prasasti of Lalla (Ibid. I, p. 79). Répaka illustrated in verses like 
a Ta HAH: 1 
srreqegeions gfiterenayfaerh frat: 
from the pen of Trivikrama, the famous author of the Nalacampd in, a Rastrakita record 
of Indrararaja a x, P30), oF 
YUSTET | 
dae Pagal fawfer seiqe were fara gafrarat fast 
qeraaiat: Feat 
in the Cebrolu — of Jaya (Ibid. V, p. 14a), Uipreksd is illustrated in verses like 
Sorensen Pee UreaTORD " 
from the Bafesvar inscription of Paramardideva (Ibid. I, p. 210). The opening verse of 
Rajendracola’s Tiravalanngadu plates 


(8. Ind, Inser, III, p, 393] and the verso 
arena aaredt aefoprgat ereqaartentat 
faarmoif wal vaefiemansererit | 
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rahaart cearrdeefaccantt TSaT- 

a > gferer: 
from the Naihati inscription of Vallalasena (Epigraph. Ind. XIV, p. 160) are examples of 
Bhrantimat. Smarana is illustrated in another, a pathetic verse from the same inscription 


of Vallalasena. 
Tokar: weary aTercrearesfafesa: 
Tat: THe sae fear aTaT aaa Fafirar: 
(Ibid. XIV, p. 160), and another 


by the poet Trivikrama in the Rastrakiita record mentioned above (Ibid. IX, p. 31). Ullekha 
has a good example in a verse of Nrsimha, the poet of the 12th century in Sihola stone 
inscription of Karnarija, 
atiarrmamiernian faafitaereinrvecstt: 1 
qa oat fahren eae 
(Ibid. IX, p. 185) and in the verse from the famous Pallava temple of Kailisandtha from 
Kaficipuram. 
aoragefaat tafe ort aeraeaairata fart act area: | 
Fe ATs: AT RATA AA faa: 
(S. Ind. Inser. I. p. 12). Samdsokti is illustrated in another verse of Trivikrama 
BART TEN TT ak TZ far st rete | 
TT TAL AMAT HATT: SISA TaHATAL HLT aT: | 
(Epigraph, Ind, IX, p. 30), the verse 
We FA TATA: ATL FA FATAASHTATT: 
at <a gener? a: frreredt aanfafcr 


from the Karam grant of Paramesvaravarman (8.Jnd. Inacr. I, p. 148) is an example of 
Stega, as also the line 


errrafaraetel eafafaren: serracay: 
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from the Bodh-Gaya inscription of Mah@naman (Fleet, C. Inscr. Ind. III, p. 276); and more 
examples may be seen in verses like 


AAT SATTTH TAATAT TPA 
aret qforge & a feat:yeaer TTA: 3 
arerdt aster 9; Seargfaearafrat “a 
Teas Gaara |= ASSAT 
at arisrrd ferctfrraar srerfr, saree 
AIH PMS TET fret gTT 1 
from the Khajuraho inscription (Epigraph. Ind. I, p. 145, 143) and 
TN FT AAS TEATTSTTTATET: 


from the Bafeévar inscription (Ibid. I, p. 211). In ‘the verse of the Masulipatam plates of 
Vijeyaditys IL 


aforrcetrategoartrdteta aTret 
qarerarmag feagafrra Tet arrafir 
waar yReat wy feat sea aeafa TH. 
Tarmriiritearay fragt erat 

(Ibid. V, p. 124) shake ec nxangie Ot Sahokti of bide sons another illustration may be seen in 
aa fr arg aeanta aaife aa: dareanfaratn ae frig: 


tively illustrated in verses 


wate sarrarectedt at warerary 


and 
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sadist 4 waa eaerarerafagisht at far: 1 
Tere TST aT arerratséT cTfTES: 11 


from an inscription in the Vaillabhattasvami temple in Gwalior (Ibid. I, p. 156). A verse 
of Umépatidhara from the famous Deopara prasasti gives an example of Adhika in the 
verse 


sieorta forsee aaaraatgarataat 
waregiafafaantaaag: at: at yA: 
dha Fa: pera reanystererat 
vail a aedtefaaet att fe aaraa: 1 


(Ibid. I, p. 310). Yathasamkhya mixed up with Upamd is found in the verse 


FORA AT AACA AFT AT AAT. 
afecoafaataaraaegearraratt yer zr 1 


of the Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman (Fleet, ©. Inser. Ind. III, 
p-81). Asan example of Vydjastuti are the lines from the Nagarjuni cave inscription of 
Anantavarman Maukhari, 


anieranatfaat waft eraferaa fare gitar wader: saraat AT 
Tega ea aaaTeae: Ter Prorganfed ad ailefTy 
(Ibid. p. 224) 
So far padya (verse) has been considered ; gadya (prose), however, has always been held 
by the Sanskrit poet as the touch-stone for judging poetic ability. In all Sanskrit literature 
none can equal Bana in his majestic flow of language, rhythm in the construction of sentences 
and dazzle in the meanings and suggestions that appear on the surface and peep from deeper 
recess, The most typical models of noble Sanskrit prose composition are the passages in 
his Hargacarita where the unbridled flame of intellectual youth isevident, The Kadambart 
which abounds in equally fine passages shows the poet mellow and moderate in his expres- 
sions with experience and age. As Bhisa is styled as smile incarnate (hdsa) and Kalidasa 
as sport (vildsa), similarly Bana is passion incarnate (Paficaband), Bina has been the model 
for all prose compositions and in the lines 
a awfengerattarraaranesrealarrenel waaferetisra- 
Fea INI TsT TT | fir 
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ofafrainsssared: vaferaforrenretieat fratrefarstarastaeariirre 
aroma atatrraara aes: ATTA: ae feeraTaTeTT 
FOATATATR: ATAPI ATTA STH ET TTL TAAL TATRA 
froeteagenfrraiteraracaeal frit i 


in Candradeva’s plates (Ibid. XIV, pp. 193-195) the echo of Bana’s language is obvious. 
Tho descriptive epithets inthe Nidhanpur plates of Bhiskaravarman, 


afoarrranatratares Taga FF Wiad sHeafr cores TOA 
fair: sorfsarqred: aaearat trarraraTaaa | (Ibid. XIX, p. 118), 
are clearly contemporary imitation of the great court poot of the paramount sovereign of 
the time. 
Sometimes there are alsocxamples of didactic poetry. In the Sarangarh plates the verse 
aad fafatititerd = aa: frat | 
qewraes Tao Tey ora A TATA 


(Ibid. IX, p. 280) suggests the equal allocation of time in ones life to the purugdrthas namely, 
dharma, artha and kama, Kalidasa’s 

aareataqataiat ASST | 

anfa afeaarrennf at ceatferfast wa: 


(Raghuvaméa, XVII, 43). 
and Bana’s 
mbarcaafrraaarcrahrrererray Tats Att Het aeaTT TTT 
wat) afaratraara, fet erat: 
(Kadambari, p. 196.) 
have strange inscriptional ocho in the verse 
a ata asta weary | 
ad atarnitaer frivareqafeary 1 
from the Kondedda plates of Dharmarij« (Epigraph. Ind. XIX, p. 269). 
‘As already pointed out most verses of Kakusthavarman’s Télagunda inscription are 


very interesting as they are composed in a metre rarely found elsewhere. Similarly, in the 
‘Addanki inscription of Papdaranga the metre is special and proves its occurrence in very 


early Telugu. 
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INFLUENCE OF INDIAN EPIGRAPHY ABROAD. 


The key note of Indian civilization lies in its one basic culture that permeated the 

whole land, geographically divided by long rivers and large mountains but culturally knit by 
a constant unifying factor of common faith and ideals underlying the apparent diversity. In 
India two thousand years ago when communications were more difficult than now the bonds 
of this affinity were closer. The emphasis on differences is a later factor. The barrier 
of river and mountain was not so great as the barrier of conflicting dynasties. Asoka by 
combining under his sceptre the whole of the land greatly overcame these barriers but his 
successors like the Sungas, Satavahanas and Kalingas slightly undid his work by the very 
division of the country into fragments. The great Gupta emperors succeeded once again 
in establishing a well-knit empire. If we find the grace of Gupta sculpture at distant 
Elephanta in Western India or Ajanta in the Deccan, it is because the Maitrakas of Valabhi 
ruled as Sdmanias of the Guptas in western India andthe Vakitakas were close kinsmen 
under the direct cultural and political influence of the Gupta emperors. The script of the 
Guptas not only influenced palacographic development in Western India and the Deccan 
but it even spread to the distant dominions of the Kadambas and Pallavas and accounts for 
the false box-head occurring in the letters of early Kadamba and Pallava inscriptions of the 
Sth century A.D. On the other hand, local influence has also been at work and if the script 
of Aéoka’s edicts differs in areas, or the script of the Guptas shows variations in different 
localities it is due to such influences. | Mediaeval sculpture is different from the Gupta or 
early sculpture of the same area, and with the tendency for local development, local variations 
developed from the mediaeval period with sharper contrast with the efflux of time. The 
shade of the single umbrella ofa single king being eliminated, different and numerous 
parasols produced a chequred effect of light and shade; and so the complex schools of Indian 
culture. But the underlying vein was however the same, This unifying factor of Indian 
culture has spread beyond the mainland and widened the sphere of cultural bond. In distant 
Java as in Cambodia, Annam and other parts of South-eastern Asia, Indian culture from the 
mainland ha’ ingrained itself in the soil and has made possible the rise of such monuments as 
the stupa of Borobodur, the Ramayana reliefs at the Siva temple at Prambanam and the 
great monuments at Ankor Thom decorated with Naga and Garuda motifs. The earlier 
figures from Java with all the grace of Gupta and Pallava sculpture and the late mediaeval 
carvings of Cambodian art suggesting affinities to the picturesque shadow figures of the 
Wayang, show the persistence of a great culture. ‘This cultural conquest of South-eastern 
Asia more than the colonization and the effects of the brilliant conquests of the Cola emperor 
Rajendra has survived. The discovery of bronzes at Negapatam showing Javanese influence 
in the case of some and that of the copper plate of Dharmapala at Nalanda point only to the 
cultural comradeship of the empires in India and Java. 


See Pl, I which illustrates this chapter. 
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The sand buried manuscripts and documents of Central Asia and Tibet, recovered 
by. Stein, are in a script which is surprisingly similar to the late Gupta script. ‘Tibetan 
script has remained the same after the lapse of nearly a thousand years and more. 


In Burma the script used in the fifth century A.D. in the Maunggun plates resembles 
closely the Salankayana script which was in vogne in the Krishna valley a little earlier. A 
couple of centuries later a further development in the script used there is recorded in the 
Pyu inscriptions. The modern script in Burma is a development from this script, though 
a thousand years and more have brought about infinite changes here as in the scripts in the 
mainland of India, Here may be observed affinities with Grantha-Tamil in some cases, 
‘Tho peculiar case of medial ¢ wherein the letter from the Grantha-Tamil is substituted 
for the full vowel in modern Burmese script is an instance in point. 


In Ceylon the early script used in the 3rd century B.C, was quite akin to the contem- 

porary script in India in the inscriptions in the caves in Tinnevelly, Madura, Trichinopoly, 
etc. In the second century A.D. the development is similar to that in the Krishna valley 
and in the inscriptions from Maharatmale the letters are exactly like the contemporary 
ones at Amaravati. It may here be recalled that some sculptures similar to the carvings of 
‘Amaravati have been discovered in Ceylon and the moon-stones with the beautiful decora~ 
tions of rows of geese, elephants, ete., occurring in Nagirjunakonda are clearly borrowed 
from Ceylon. The inscriptions from Nagarjunakonda indicate that there was cultural and 
religious contact between this part of the Andhra country and Ceylon. Later, during the 
time of Narasimhavarman Pallava, the contemporary king of Ceylon who was his friend 
was restored to his throne by the help of the navy of the mighty Pallava monarch. The 
picturesque description of the great fleet and the royal ship given in the Ceylonese Chronicle 
‘Mahavaméa is easily visualised by a look at the two types of large ships from the magnificent 
panels from Borobodur, as the types occurring at Java represent similar ones from South 
India about the time. In the Ceylonese inscriptions of the tenth century A.D. the Grantha 
type is similar to that obtaining in South India at the time. ‘The influence of both Grantha 
and Vatteluttu can be seen in the script used. ‘This is not only due to Qeographical proxi- 
mity, but also to the frequent conquest of the island by the kings of South India, specially the 
great Cola emperors Rajaraja and Rajendra. In the modern script of Ceylon the peculiar 
slanting types of fa and na in the inscriptions in Vatfeluttu are significant, Here, as in 
Malabar, the script has not meterially changed since the mediaeval period. 


In Cambodia and Annam the evolution of the script has been similar. In the second 
and third centuries A.D. the script is very similar to that in contemporary India. In the 
4th and 5th centuries, though there is a further development, the earlier type is still 
preserved. In the Sth century the script changes and approximates to the seript in Vengi 
or in the Andhra area and thereafter the further development in the tenth Century shows the 
influence of the Pallava soript and even later Tamil script. .Here the letter ka tends to shape 
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itself like the letter ka in Tamil. Fa is shaped after the Canarese and Telugu type. Cats 
similarly formed. Ya tends more towards the Telugu-Canarese variety. In all these cases 
a peculiar box-head shaped or semi-circular head added to each letter distinguishes it, like 
the serif in contemporary South Indian letters. 


‘An inscribed slab from Malaya, mentioning Budhagupta, a Mahdndvika, captain of a 
ship, shows the occurrence of a similar script in Malaya also, The inscription is of about 
the Sth century A.D., judging from its palzographic features. The place mentioned in 
this inscription, Raktamyttika, is identified with Rangmati in Bengal and the close similarity 
of the letters with the southern variety in the Krishna area about the time proclaims the 
unity of culture. 


‘The discovery of the interesting Ydpa inscriptions of Malavarman in Kutei in Borneo 
apart from proving clearly, a highly vigorous Brahmanical faith and powerful Hindu rule 
in distant islands shows the cultural affinity, a clear evidence of which is supplied by the clear 
similarity between South Indian Pallava script of the 4th and 5th centuries A.D. and the 
script of these inscriptions. 


In the inscriptions of Parnavarman from Java we can see clearly the palwography of 
Pallava script of the Sth and 6th centuries A.D, The numerous Sanskrit inscriptions 
found in these distant islands show the extent to which Indian culture penetrated, which is 
also testified by the sculpture and architecture in these places, 


‘The deep-rooted nature of this culture can be understood, when we remember that 
even in Java to-day where the religion has changed, the Wayang plays yet immortalise the 
Hindu story of the Ramayana, though the troupe that conducts it and the audience that 
appreciates it is mostly Muhammadan. 


INDIAN EPIGRAPHY AND SOUTH INDIA’S CONTRIBUTION, 


The earliest inscriptions in India of which theedicts of Agoka are the most famous 
are in Prakrit. The earliest Sanskritic inscriptions come much later. The Girnar inserip- 
tion of Rudaradiman is a very early example of an inscription in Sanskrit. So also is the 
inscription of Ugavadata, the son-in-law of Nahapana, from the Nasik cave. The earlier 
tendency has always been to record the official documents in Prakrit. That is not to say 
that Sanskrit did not enjoy a great official position in the royal court ; for the Pataiijali, the 
great grammarian, was amongst the most noteworthy persons of his time having great 
influence with Pugyamitra, the Sunga king, whom he helped in the performance of the Aéva- 
medha. Correct spelling, pronunciation and usage were everything for this great gramma- 
rian and the language was looked on as the heavenly cow. It was not without any basis or 
support that this position was claimed for this supreme language of languages which has been 
described later by Bhavabhiti as the language of the gods revealed to the world by great 


sages. 
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deat are 24} arrearearar wefifa: 


Still the language understood by the people was Prakrit rather than Sanskrit. In 
the Natakas, the king, the priests, the Regis, and the learned speak Sanskrit ; the queen and all 
the other common folk speak Prakrit. The language spoken and understood by the majo- 
rity was Prakrit and this was chosen for the inscriptions, 


Slowly, however, Sanskrit came to displace Prakrit in the inscriptions. It became a 
fashion to use Sanskrit more and more ; and though in the initial stages the language was 
generally simple, as we find in the earliest inscriptions of the Pallavas soon after the change 
from Prakrit to Sanskrit, still as the years advanced we can see the change in those very 
Pallava inscriptions of a later date, as for instance in the Kadakudi plates or the Tandam- 
tottam plates. Some of the long praéastis, as forinstance the Mau inscription of Madana- 
varman, the Dewal prasasti of Lalla, the Khajuraho inscriptions, the Batesvar inscription 
of Paramardideva, the inscription of Parabala, the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena, 
the Cebrolu inscription of Jaya, the Svapnefvar inscription from Bhuvanefvar, the 
Mandasor inscription of Kumiragupta and Bandhuvarman, and the praéasti of Yaso- 
dharman, are splendid examples, of what is described by Keith and others as artificial 
poetry. ‘This, however, is not a fair way of describing this type of composition simply 
Decause the language is more complex, giving us samples of other literary pakas and not 
drakga paka in which Valmiki and Kalidasa were adepts. As has been already pointed out 
there is no riti or paka which is absent in this branch of literature, nor is there any lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of the composers of the praéastis to introduce a great variety of 
abda and arthalénkdras at their disposal. Often the model of earlier classical poets has been 
before them and the rich contribution of the composers of the praéastis has greatly added 
to the wealth of Sanskrit literature. It only remains for the students of Sanskrit to study 
these inscriptions as specimens of literature. A step in the right direction has been taken by 
the Nimayasagara Press, Bombay, in publishing the two volumes of Pracinalekhamala 
which unfortunately has not met with any great encouragement, and as the inscriptional 
literature now available in printed form is quite vast, it behoves all those interested in 
Sanskrit learning to make it a part of the study of Sanskrit literature. 


‘The greatest bond in this vast sub-continent has been our cultural unity. If the pilgrim 
of North India craves for a dip in the Sangama or the confluence of Ratnakara and Maho- 
dadhi (Bay of Bengal and Arabian Sea), the South Indian equally yearns for a bath in the 
holy stream of the Gangi or the confluence of the three rivers at Prayaga, Allahabad. Jagan- 
nithapuri, Puskar, and Dvaraka are places of similar importance. In ancient days students 
travelled to distant Universities at Taxila, Banaras, Nilanda, and Ka‘ici. Great philosophers 
like Sankara established centres of learning for the dissemination of knowledge all over the 
land and Sankara went all the way to meet Kumarilabhatta in distant Bihar. Rajendra 
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Cola brought great Saivite teachers from the banks of the Ganga and established them in 
his capital. The Pallavas encouraged families versed in Vedic lore to migrate from the 
Narmada to their own kingdom and the survivals in the names Agtasahasra, Brhadcarana 
and Vagama are significant. The Kasmiri poet Bilhana was patronised by the CaJukyan 
king, Vikramaditya VI. The Kulinas were imported into Bengal from Kanauj. But the 
greatest bond was due to the influences of Sruti, Smrti and Itihdsa. If the Veda and the 
Purana appeared like an overlord or a friend respectively in the voice of their mandates, 
Kavya, came in with greater appeal like the sportive voice of the beloved one. It should 
here be remembered that the language of the Veda is quite different from the Classical and 
even that of the Purdna is archaic, It is the language of the Kavyas that has the greatest 
appeal and it is this that has enjoyed the position of the language of the court. Any court 
anywhere in India had only this; and there was no geographical barrier or linguistic for a 
scholar in that language anywhere in the land,and India abounded in Sanskritic scholarship. 
Whether Jagannatha wrote from Delhi or whether Appayya Dikgita wrote from Viriiichi- 
puram, the students and scholars who read and appreciated their work hailed from all over 
theland. ‘The State language of India was Sanskrit. It was pure Sanskrit in all the inscrip- 
tions of North India whether of the Guptas, of the mediaeval dynasties like the Vardhanas, 
Maukharis, Pratiharas, Paramaras, Candellas, Palas, Senas, Gahadavalas, Haihayas, Gan- 
gas, in short, of any Northern dynasty. The Southern dynasties had also Sanskrit as the 
principal official language and almost all the grants are completely or nearly so in Sanskrit. 
‘The script used i all North Indian inscriptions is Nagari in one form or other,though the form 
differs in difierent geographical areas. In South India and the Deccan not only is the script 
different in different areas but also the regional language used for inscriptions alongside of 
Sanskrit. The Rastrakuta inscriptions are mostly in Nagari characters and in the Sanskrit 
language though sometimes they are in Canarese-Telugu script, the language being cithor 
Sanskrit or Canarese or a jumble of both. Similarly in the Eastern Ganga inscriptions 
the script used is sometimes Nagari and mostly the Canarese-Telugu type. In the inscrip- 
tions from the Tamil area both Grantha and Tamil scripts are used, the former for Sanskrit 
and the latter for the Tamil portion of the inscription, In the Telugu area similarly Telugu- 
Canarese script is used for both the Sanskrit and Telugu portions of the inscriptions, 


All inscriptions in languages other than Sanskrit are in the regional languages. They 
belong to the mediaeval period and are restricted to the Southern part of the land. Though 
the earliest Tamil inscriptions are contemporary with the earliest Prakrit inscriptions, pure 
Tamil inscriptionsof some length occur again only in the 6th Century A.D., as for in- 
stance, in the Pallankovil grant of Simhavaraman. This paucity of Tamil inscriptions 
from about the end of the Sangam age (c. 3rd century A.D.) to the beginning of the 
Pallavarule in the Tamil country (c, 6th century A.D.) may be attributed to the unsettled 
conditions during the Kalabhia interregnum. 


The three important South Indian lasiguages, Tamil, Canarese and Telugu, are the only 
regional languages used in inscriptions in India, barring Prakrit ysed in early inscriptions, 
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Though it may appear rather surprising the fact remains that we have inscriptions practi- 
cally in no other regional language. The presence _of numerous inscriptions in these three 
languages does not however mean the non-prevalance of Sanskrit in the areas ; on the other 
hand Sanskrit was given the first place as the accepted court language. But while in North 
India the kings used the official language Sanskrit for the inscriptions in South India, the 
regional languages weré greatly favoured together with Sanskrit. The great and numerous 
Meykirtis or eulogies of royal dynasties in Tamil which supply most of the material for the 
history of the Cola and Pandya dynasties are patterns of composition in themselves. Tamil 
Pallava inscriptions like Dantivarman’s Tiruvallarai inscription are contributions to Tamil 
literature. The terms used in special sonses in these Tamil inscriptions are so numerous, 
the vocabulary is so rich, the expression so elegant, and the diction so dignified that Tamil 
literature has been greatly enriched by this inscriptional literature. There is practically 
no pillar or wall of a temple, specially the plinth of a Cola temple—South India teems with 
temples of immense proportions distributed on the average of one for every mile or two, 
specially in the Tanjore district—which has not lengthy inscriptions on the exploits of the 
king or his numerous gifts or institutions he established, Indeed, the beautiful descriptions 
of royal exploits, rich in rhythm and colour of language, vie only with the ‘greatness of the 
exploits themselves. The Colas and the Pandyas were among the greatest patror.s of Tamil 
literature. And the great composers of the Tevdram Appar and Sambandar, were contem- 
.poraries of the Pallava who greatly honoured them, It is interesting to note that not 
only the opening verse of the great Tiruvdcakam of Manikkavicaka is inscribed on the 
palm-leaf shown in the hand of the bronze figure of the saint from Madukkir, Tanjore 
district discovered nearly two decades ago as Treasure Trove by the Madras Government 
and returned to the villages for worship, but also some of the hymns including a few rare 
ones are found inscribed on the walls of the temple at Tiruvadavayil, Tanjore district in 
Cola characters of the 12th century A.D. 


‘The earliest Telugu works like the Mahabharata are rather late, as Nannayabhatfa, 
the father of Telugu poetry, is of the 11th century. But Nannecoda, the author of Kumdra- 
sambhava in Telugu, is a century earlier. The famous Yuddhamalla inscription from 
Bezwada in Telugu poetry is in the script of the 10th century A.D. Earlier still is the 
inscription describing the exploits of the Eastern Calukya general Pandaranga which is 
of the 9th century A.D. On the back of a monolithic, Dvarapalaka, an excellent example 
of an early Eastern Calukya work which I brought a few years ago from Bezwada to the 
Madras Museum, an inscription was found reading Vegindthu velandu, meaning “ servant 
of the lord of Végi” in letters of the 7th century A.D. This is a very early instance of the 
use of Telugu in inscriptions. In an inscription a portion of which is in Telugu, the poet 
Srindtha, the doyen of Telugu literature, is described as'the composer of the inscription 
and his official position as the Director of Public Instruction in the Reddi kingdom is aleo 
mentioned. The Eastern Calukyan, Reddi and Vijayanagara kings were great patrons of 
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Telugu literature and along with Sanskrit, the official language, the regional language had 
its due place in inseriptions, 

Though the antiquity of Canarese goes back to the beginning of the Christian era as 
fragments in that language were discovered in an Egyptian Papyrus, regular Canarese 
literature is a thousand years old, ‘Though even in the Canarese area Sanskrit occupies 
pre-eminent position in inscriptions, Canarese also occurs alongside. 


The scripts of South India have contributed enormously to the spread of Indian culture 
overseas. As pointed out elsewhere, the script of Ceylon is derived from Grantha Tamil. 
‘The script of the inscriptions in Java like those of Parnavarman closely resembles the early 
script of South India. The same applies also to the characters used in the inscriptions of 
Annam or Campa. It is therefore clear that the contribution of South India to Indian 
epigraphy is considerable not only in the development of languages but also in the spread and 
evolution of the script which has travelled beyond the seas to supply characters for writing 
in the many islands of the Pacific. The crowning achievement of this cultural link between 
South India and South-East Asia is the great military conquest of Malaya by Rajendra Cola 
who commanded one of the finest navies that India ever possessed and brought South India 
and the East Indies into closer touch, 


1 Linguistic Survey of India by Sir G. A. Grierson (Calcutta, 1927), Vol. I, Part, 2. $7. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LETTERS OF ALPHABET DURING 


THE CENTURT 


A.—This, the first letter of the alphabet (Fig. 20), is found in nearly three similar forms 
in the 3rd-2nd centuries B.C, ‘The Mauryan alphabet presents the letter in two ways, 
a vertical stroke with two arms moving away from a central point, cither as straight or as 
curvilinear strokes. The letter from Bhattiprolu has straight strokes, while in the early 
inscriptions from the Tamil caves of South India it is of both these types in addition toa. 
third type wherein the vertical stroke is also shown curvilinear. The next important phase 
in the dovelopment of this letter is scen in the Kusin, Ksatrapa and Sitavahana inscriptions, 
all of tho 2nd century A.D. The lower arm develops greater curve in all the three, while 
the vertical stroke is lengthened considerably and the curve becomes a dcfinite curl in the 
inscriptions of the time of the Tks is. The northern type of Gupta script of the 4th 
century A.D. shows a development from that of the Kusin, while the Central Indian Gupta 
variety of the same period gives that letter a box-head and the vertical stroke descends down. 
and the curl is replaced by a parallel upward stroke. This is uniformly repeated in all the 
letters of the box-headed variety, i.e., the Kadamba (4th-sth centuries A.D,). the Vakataka 
(oth century A.D.) and the Nala (5th century A,D.), the Somavathéi (6th-Tth centuries 
A.D.) and the Pallava (5th century A.D.). the boy-head heing most pronounced in the first 
four, This stroke is similarily formed in the Western Ganga (Sth-6th centuries A.D.) 
and Traikiitaka (5th century A.D.), though the parallel stroke is rather close in the former, 
Jn the Salankayana and early Pallava of the 3rd-4(h centuries A.D, and the Vignukundin 
letters uf the 6th century A.D. the bottom curve of the vertical stroke soars up witha flourish. 
In tho Western Calukyan and Maitraka (6th century A.D.) and Easte (ith century 
A.D.) the vertical stroke repeats a parallel stroke, as in the box-headed varicty, but in the 
Eastern Cilukya of the 7th century A.D. the curl soars up somewhat as in Vignakupdin. 
In contemporary script from the Tamil area. the Pallava Grantha gives the vertical stroke 
the two arms tending to combine to form a loop hefure reaching the vertical 
amil of the same period the arms combine and forts a loop io reach a single 
ngle vertical stroke shoots up a httle to left 


ase double lin 
stroke, In Ts 
vertionl stroke. In the Nagari of the time a 
to form an angle at its bottom tip. From its centre a small line joins the two arms curved 


lowhle arched). The precursor of this letter 


into a shape resembling the Arabie numeral 
is already present in the letter of Yagodlarn 
Jugu, Grantha aud Tamil, 


< inscription, ‘These are the parents of the 


principal scripts, Nagari, Canarese 


In the further developments of the letter ia Negari, a horizontal top -iroke connects 
the part shaped like double arch with the vertical str ‘dja scrip’ of the 9th 
century A.D. In the Paramira inscriptions of the 11th century A.D. there ix a nail head 
at the right end of the top stroke. The angular strok« t the botten: of the vertical line is 
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lengthened and straightened in Yadava of the 13th century A.D. Inthe Nandinagari variety 
of the Vijayanagara period the double arch that was all the while getting enlarged to the 
size of the vertical stroke stands quite equal to it. In the Eastern Gaiiga of the Lith century 
AD. the small central stroke develops into a double curve, nilong the letter somewhat 
different from the rest of the Nagari letters. 


In the Canarese area, the lower end of the vertical stroke of the letter of the early Western 
CaJukyan of the 6th century A.D. runs up in semi-circular fashion to touch the top of the 
upper arm in the Ragtrakita records of the 9th century A.D. In later Western CiJukyam 
of the 11th century A.D. the letter is composed simply of the vertical stroke running up 
after forming a curve at the bottom and curling up close to the top. A small stroke in the 
Central space is all that is left of the arms. This is further developed in Hoysala of the 
12th century A.D. and in the Vijayanagara period the letter is the same type for Telugu 
and Canarese. 


In the Vengi country the early Eastern Calukyan letter of the 7th century A.D. so deve- 
ops that in the 10th century the lower arm curls twice, the upper one dwindling into a small 
serif which is touched by the tip of the vertical stroke that rushes up semi-circularly, The 
later developments of the letter are more or less allied to that of the Canarese alphabet. 


In Grantha the loop of the arms becomes smaller in the 8th century but again enlarges 
in early Cola (11th century A.D.). In late Cola of the 13th century A.D. the tép end of the 
arm which here appears curved develops into a regular angle-shaped top, the loop enlarges 
and this end of the arm pierces the stunted double line, occupying the place of the vertical 
stroke. This continues in the Vijayanagara period. 


In Tamil the loop disappears in Pallava records of the 8th century A.D. and in the 
early Cola period the letter is just a curve attached to the top of a horizontal line against 
a vertical one. In late Cola (13th century A.D.) and Vijayanagara (15th contury A.D.) 
the curve curls up at the top. 


In Vatteluttu script the letter is somewhat like the Pallava letter of the 8th century but 
slanting towards left. Its development is seen in the Cola letter of the 11th century A.D. 


A.—The second letter of the alphabet (Fig. 21) is a lengthened form of the first. ‘This 
Jongthening is indicated by a small dash added on top or in the middle of the vertical stroke 
in Mauryan script. It is similar in Bhaftiprolu script. In the letter in the Tamil caves the 
top stroke is used. In the Kugin script of the 2nd century A.D. the dash is at the lower end 
of the vertical stroke, while it is,almost in the centre at the starting point of the arms in con- 
temporary Kgsatrapa and Siitavahana inscriptions, its shape being curved in the Kgatrapa 
letter. Inthe 3rd century A.D. in the elongate Ikgviku letter the curved dash startsa little 
below the point where the arms start. ‘The dash is curved and in similar position in Kadamba 
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(4th-5th centuries A.D.), Salankayana (4th century A.D.), Pallava (3rd-4th centuries 
A.D.), Western Gaga (5th century A.D.), Nala (5th century A.D.), Visnukundin (6th 
century A.D.) and Eastern Gaiga (7th century A.D.), except that in Western Gaiga it is 
a little near the lower end. The 4th century Gupta lettor being derived from Knsan has an 
appendage of this curved dash from the vertical stroke below the point whence the arms 
emanate. In Maitraka (6th century A.D.), Somavaméi (6th-7th centuries A.D.), Western 
Calukya (6th century A.D.), Eastern Calukya (7th century A.D.), it is from the point where 
the armsstart. In Pallava Nagari letter of the 7th century A.D. the curved stroke is towards 
the lower end, as also in Pallava Grantha and Tamil of the 7th century A.D., the curve run- 
ning in a flourish in the last two. In Pallava Grantha however, the curve is double. While 
in Ragtrakita Negari of the 9th century A.D. the dash is just in continuation of the central 
atroke, in other contemporaneous ones like Pratihira and Pala (9th century A.D.) and in all 
the later ones like Gahadavala, Sena, Yadava, etc., the dash becomes a line parallel to the 
vertical stroke and continues so in further developments. 


In the Canarese area the dash is a curve projecting from the top of the vertical stroke 
which itself becomes a circle as in Ragtrakiita (9th century A.D.) and in later developments, 
ive., Western Cailukya (11th contury A.D.) and Hoysala (12th century A.D.) it continues so. 


In tho Telugu area tho position of tho dash is almost similar in Eastern Calukyan of 
the 10th and 11th conturies A.D. and in Kakatiya (12th century A.D.), with this difference 
that tho starting point of the dash is at an angular point in Eastern Calukyan of the 
10th century A.D., but in Reddi (14th century A.D.) and Vijayanagara (15th century A.D.) 
the curve of the dash forms a definite loop and runs in to join the central stroke. 


The letter in Pallava Grantha of the 8th century A.J). shows @ curl at the bottom which 
develops into a double curve with a flourish at its bottom and in Cola (11th century A.D.). 
This continues in Pandya (13th century A.D.) and Vijayanagara (15th century A.D.) 


In Tamil a curl at the bottom in Palleva (8th contury A.D.) develops into a loop and 
url in.Cola (11th century A.D.). In Vijayanagara (15th century A.D.) the curl broadens 
with a flourish, shedding its loop. 


In Vatteluttu script the letter has a loop and a curl at the lower end of the vertical stroke 
which itself is slanting, as already noted. 


I.—In the Mauryan alphabet this letter (Fig. 22) is simply represented by three dots 
arranged triangularly. This arrangement continues even in the 2nd century A.D. in the 
Keatrapa inscriptions but in the contemporary Kugan and Satavahana inscriptions the 
dots change into small dashes, one of which is vertical beside two parallel ones in the former. 
In the Gupta script of the 4th contury A.D. the verticd! dasha®-s little longthoned besides 
two dots in place of the other two dashes. Tn the Tkgvaiku letter of the 3rd century A.D. the 
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dashes curve a little at their tips, and in the earliest Pallava records in Prakrit these appear 
as small crosses with arms oxtending so little beyond the point of intersection that they 
appear as dots more or less. The Kadamba lottor of 4th-sth centuries A.D. is composed of a 
horizontal line with a slight central dip and ends bent down vertically a little above two 
dots. The form of this letter from the 5th to the 9th conturies A.D. both in Canarese and 
Telugu areas is only a little modified form of this type. In the former the line develops 
small curve to the left and in the Telugu area to the right, but in both the horizontal length 
of the line is greater than the vertical part of it. In the Vakataka (5th century A.D.) the dip 
of the horizontal line is replaced by an additional vertical in centre ; in Maitraka (6th century 
A.D.) the dots are replaced by dashes and in Eastern Ganga (7th century A.D.) the letter 
is much the same as in contemporary CaJukyan. In the earliest Nagari of the 7th century 
A.D., both in the North and the South Indian scripts, represented respectively in Vardhana 
and Pallava inscriptions, the letter is composed of a sign like an interrogation mark without 
the dot below, turned at an angle of 90°to the left with two dots a little above the curled head. 
This continues in all tho later Nagari inscriptions of the Western Calukyas, Rastrakitas, 
Pratiharas, Paramaras,.Candellas, ete., but from the 12th century A.D. onwards there is a 
change and a horizontal stroke above and two small circles joined together by a slanting 
stroke represent the letter in Gahadavala script (12th century A.D.). Two dots below 
with a triangle above forming the letter in Pala script (9th century A.D.) develop into two 
ovate parts, situated slightly above a dash and combining below a small vertical stroke 
reaching the top line, which descends vertically towards its left, in Sena (12th century A.D.). 
In Yadava (13th century A.D.) a horizontally drawn hook connected with the top stroke 
beneath it and a dash looped at one end compose the letter which in Vijayanagara Nand 

négari (15th century A.D.) shows @ vertical hook with strokes at both ends. In Kalinga 
Ganga script of the 11th century A.D. two small circles with a sickle-shaped sign on top 


represent the letter. 


In contemporary Western and Eastern Calukyan the two dots below the double curved 
line above transform themselves into a loop in continuation of the feft end of the curved 
line and the line composing the loop develops in continuation to its left during the centuries 
in the Canarese and Telugu areas and is very pronounced in the Vijayanagara period (16th 
eentury A.D.). * 


In the early Pallava Grantha of the 7th century A.D, the curved line above runs down 
to the right to meet one of the two circlet dots below. Sometjmes the circlet dot touching 
the line is absent when the line turns up to run up parallel. In the 8th century Pallava the 
first-mentioned variety continues as also a type in which the line running down slants to the 
left and # dot occurs on the right, In thg 11th century Cola script the letter starts with & 
curl, curves twice, slants down to its right and again down to its left. In the 13th century 
Pandye the last slant of the letter straightens and it continues so therectisr. 
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The letter in Tamil of the Pallavas of the 7th century A.D. is shaped somewhat like the 
modern Arabic numeral 3 with a pronounced curve at the top start. ‘The lower half of the 
figure is lengthened somewhat in Pallava script of the 8th century A.D., while the same is 
in addition a little broadened in Cola (11th century A.D.). In Vijayanagara (15th century 
A.D.) and later inscriptions, the lower part is flattened somewhat, while in this and the 
earlier Cola (13th century A.D.) the tail end almost encircles the figure in a flourish. 

‘The letter in Vatteluttu of the 8th century A.D. is peculiarly shaped, beginning with a 
broad curve almost forming a circle, then developing horizontally to the right to rise again 
and slant towards the curve, finally ending in an are which is somewhat angular. ‘The curve 
hooks up at its start and broadens in CoJa (11th century A.D.), the rest of the letter getting 
simplified into two arcs one in continuation of another. 


I.—This letter (Fig. 28) in its earliest form is seen in the inscriptions of the Tamil caves 
of the 3rd century B.C. where it is a vertical stroke flanked by two dots. In the Kgatrapa 
and Kusin alphabet of the 2nd century A.D. the vertical stroke has a small serif at the top 
and is curved to left at the lower end. This continues so in Gupta script two centuries later 
but in Pallava script of about the same time the vertical stroke is represented slanting from. 
right to left with the dots above and below it. 

‘The form of the letter in Yasodharman’s inscriptions of the 6th century A.D., and the 
later development in Hargavardhana’s inscriptions a century later is just a modification of 
the Gupta type, the curve being replaced by just a thickening of the lower end. In letter of. 
the 9th century A.D., this stroke separates into two parts one as a double arched serif above 
the dots and a hook below. 

In Vakitaka script of the 5th contury A.D., the box head appears as usual and the lower 
curve is emphasised by the formation of double line as in ra. 

‘The later development in Calukyan area is judged by the Rasfrakita letter of the 
9th century A.D. where the end of the curve has joined the serif to form a stumpy tube- 
shape with the dots on either side. 

In the Telugu area about this time the form is the same but in the next century the body 
‘of the letter is more ovoid as seen in the Eastern Calukyan alphabet of the 10th century 
AD. In the next century the serif as usual in other letter of the time takes a V shape and 
the two dots change into an arched stroke running across the belly of the letter and this 
continties thence forwards. 

In the Tamil area the Grantha letter is composed of.the dots on either side of two 
close parallel strokes foinéd by a serif at the top as in ra; and the Tamil letter is a single 
vertical stroke with the serif modified as in other lotters of the alphabet and with strokes. 

In Vatteluttu script the letter is almost the same as the Tamil one except that it slants 
from left to right. 
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U.—In the Mauryan script it is just two lines, a long vertical and short horizontal on 
orming  right-angle and resembling ‘ L’ (Fig. 24). It is the same type in contemporary 
script at Bhattiprolu and in the Tamil caves of the Pandya country. In the Kusin, Ksatrapa 
and Sitavahana inscriptions of the 2nd century A.D. and Iksvaku of the 3rd century A.D. the 
angle tends slightly to become acute and a sorif is developed at the top. In the earliest 
Prakrit Pallava of the 3rd-4th centuries A.D., the slanting vertical line is rather pronounced 
in comparison to the horizontal one which dwindles. In Gupta of the 4th century A.D., 
it is shaped like a hook with the angle rounded, and in all the box-headed varieties the serif 
is replaced by the box-head, the letter itself looking somewhat like an inverted question 
mark touching the dot transformed into a box. In the script of Yaéodharman’s time and 
Nagari from the 7th century A.D, the shape definitely tends to resemble the Arabic numera 
3 with a nail head, as in Pallava, Vardhana (7th century A.D.),Western Calukya (8th oontury 
A.D.), Paramara and Candella (11th contruty A.D.); or serif, as in Ragtrakiits (9th century 
A.D.), later Western Calukya (11th century A.D.), Gahadavala, Sena (12th century A.D.), 
Yadava Kakatiya (13th century A.D.), etc. 


Tho letter in the earliest Western Calukya (6th century A.D.) is almost a semi-circular 
curve with serif on top ; this gets flattened and bulbous and the sorif changes into a slight 
topward projection of the line and this develops more obviously in the succeeding centuries 
in the Canarese area till in the Hoysala (12th century A.D.) the line on top slants back and 
horizontal stroke is introduced in the belly immediately above the lower line which is double 
arched. 


In the Telugu area the earliest Eastern Calukyan letter of the 7th century has no seri 
but the semi-ciroular body of the letter lifts up its top which definitely projects vertically 
in the Eastern Calukyan of the 11th Century A.D. and Kakatiya (12th century A.D.) In the 
last two centuries the lower line tends to develop a notch which produces a double curve 
and in the Kakatiya letter a horizontal stroke is added in the middle space which continuesf 
Inter. 


In the Grantha of the 7th century A.D. the slanting vertical line diminishes in size and 
developsa curve to the left while the horizontal lower stroke lengthens and slants downwards. 
‘Tho curve develops from the 8th century A.D. onwards, while the base line tends to rise'up 
again in the Cola period (11th century A.D.) and definitely becomes straight from the later 
Pandya period (13th century A.D.); The top curve enlarges and definitely curls in the 
Vijayanagara period (15th century A‘D.). It is exactly the same in Tamil. 


In Vatteluttu of 8th century A.D. the letter starts approximately the same as in the 
Pallava Tamil or Grantha, except that the base line has no slant, is longer and curved, with 
definite inward angle at the end. The curve of the body of the letter tends somewhat to 
broaden and straighten it: Cola (11th century A.D.). 
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E.—In Mauryan script this (Fig. 25) is shaped like a triangle, composed of a vertical 
stroke.and two lines from either end meeting to the right at a central point. It is similar 
in the Tamil caves, except that the two lines do not meot actually at the point, In the 
Kugin soript of the 2nd century A.D. the triangle is so shaped that it has two angles on 
top and one below and in contemporary Ksatrapa and Sitavahana it is quite the 
reverse. In Gupta of the 4th contury it is similar to the latter. In Ikgvaku (3rd century 
A.D.) tho letter assumes a contour not unlike that of the human stomach, ie., a deep 
courve lengthened towards the top right, bounded above by a shallow aro. In Sélankyana 
(Ath contury A.D.) the belly of the Istter protrudes to tho left and the bottom curves in 
at the centre. This last feature of the bottom is absent in Pallava of the 3rd-4th conturies 
A.D. In Visnukundin of the 6th century A.D. the developed belly and the arch in the 
bottom are present but there is a break where the line of the belly reaches the vertical 
stroke. In box-headed seript, the letter is represented by a square with the vertical line 
on tho right prolonged above. ‘This vertical lino has a small top serif in Vakataka script 
(5th century A.D.) and Sorhavarhéi (6th-7th centuries A.D.) which it lacks in Kadataba in 
4th-5th centuries A.D. In tho Maitraka (6th century A.D.) it partakes off characteristics 
of both the box-headed and the Calukyan varieties, 

The letter takes a shape tending towards that of the human heart in the script of Yaso- 
dharman (6th century A.D.) which becomes more pronounced in the Vardhana and Pallava 
script of the 7th century A.D., and in one form or othor it is only a development from 
this in all the later varieties of Nagari. The vertical stroke to the right is a little 
lengthened in Pala and Rastrakiita of the 9th century A.D., in the Paramara, Western 
Clukya (11th century A.D.) and the Gahadavala 12th century A.D.). The top line 
separates from the boundary line to the left and curves in Sena (12th century A.D.) while 
in Yadava (13th century A.D.) and Vijayanagara (15th century A.D.) the tips of the line 
to the left curved in the former and straight in the latter and the shorter straight line to 
the right do not touch each other. In Kakatiya (13th century A.D.) itis triangularly shaped 
like the Vijayanagara létter with the lines from the sides meeting at the bottom. 

‘A medial,—This (Fig. 26) is donuted in the Mauryan script by a small dash added to 
the consonant usually to the top right; but sometimes as in ja or ndit is a middle 
stroke und not a top one. In the Bhattiprolu inscriptions this stroke is in addition to 
a saoke already existing asa part of the consonant letter. In the Kus&n insoriptions of the 
2nd contury A.D. this is represented sometimes as a dash but generally by a stroke slanting 
toright, In ja the stroke runs up somewhat in a curve in continuation of the central stroke. 
In the inscriptions of the Western Kgatrapa, as illustrated by those of Ugavadita and 
Rudradiman, the medial d is represented by a simple dash usually at the top right but 
sometimes also at the centre, as in bd, bhd, ete. 
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In the Ikgvaku inscriptions of the Krishna valley this is represented generally by a hori- 
zontal top stroke, slightly curving towards its tip, and also by the earlier simple stroke 
without curve. In the early Pallava Prakrit charters the curve of the stroke is sometimes 
as in the Ikgvaku inscriptions, but sometimes the curve is more pronounced or it definitely 
develops a downward arm. The stroke for jd las a definitely greater flourish. 

In the Gupta letters of the 4th century A.D. medial dis g>nerally depicted as a not-too- 
straight horizontal top stroke but sometimes by an upward stroke, as in ja or td, in conti- 
nuation of the central stroke in the case of the former and curving down from the top stroke 
to proceed up, in the case of the latter. 

In the 6th century A.D., in the earliest Nagari letter to be seen in inscriptions, like 
Yaéodharman’s, medial dis a slightly bent horizontal top stroke or a vertical one shooting up 
and ending in a curve to the right. The stroke is sometimes upwards from the bottom 
line or downwards from the top line, as in nd and md respectively. In the 7th century 
Nagari, as illustrated in Hargavardhana’s charters, the upward stroke is above the top line, 
shaped like a query, and the bent horizontal stroke definitely becomes a short abrupt down- 
ward stroke, In the inscriptions of the Pratiharas of the 9th century this stroke is elongated, 
while upward strokes are also sometimes found as in fa, In all subsequent Nagari inscrip- 
tions like those of the Paramiras in Gujarat and Malwa area and the Senas in Bengal, the 
downward side stroke elongated is the only form to denote medial 4. 


In Central, Southern and Western India in the 5th and 6th centuries A.D. the medial & 
is denoted by a horizontal top stroke to the right curving downwards, as seen in Vakitakes 
(6th century A.D.), Pallava (5th century A.D.) and early Western Célukya (6th century A.D.) 
inscriptions, though the upward stroke also occurs sometimes as inna. Both the varieties 
occur in Eastern Cilukyan script of the 9th century with a change that likens the strokes to 
those of the 6th century Nagari. 


In the Telugu inscriptions of the 12th and 13th centuries A.D),, illustrated by those of 
the Kakatiyas and Reddis, the horizontal stroke is with a definite curve which later becomes 
curl to the right. 


In Pallava Grantha of the 7th century A.D., medial a is represented by the addition 
4o the top line of the consonant letter to the right, a small c with a wavy vertical 
stroke-above it in its centre. In Pallava Grantha of the Sth century, upward and side 
strokes to right and in the contemporary Tamil the side strokes above, represent this sign, 
‘The side &troke is more elaborated in the Cola period, and the 15th century Vijayanagara 
inscriptions the medial d jw Grantha and Tamil is represented by « shorter and longer 
vertical line with top stroke. 

I medial.—In the 3rd century B.C., as seen in ASokan inscriptions the medial 4(Fig. 27) 


is a horizontal top stroke to the right, which forms an angle by darting up vertically. In the 
Kugan script of the 2nd century A.D, this curves up to the left and sometimes bends doubly 
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towards left and right. In Usavadata’s inscription the leftward curve is the feature, but in 
inscriptions of Kgatrapa Rudradaman of the 2nd century A.D. the leftward curve is deeper. 
In contemporary Satavahana inscriptions the curves are much the same, as in Kugin, In 
the Ikgvaku inscriptions of the 3rd century A.D, the leftward curve tends to rise up, sdéme- 
times straightening up but always forming a curl at the tip, occasionally the main curve 
itself being right instead of leftward, as in li. In Pallava_Brahmi of the 3rd-4th centuries 
AD., curves are towards left generally and to right occasionally as in li to denote medial i. 


In early Gupta inscriptions the leftward curve is the sign for the letter. For the first 
time in the Nagari of the 6th century A.D., as in Yaéodharman’s inscriptions, the curve runs 
leftward and turns right to form a double curve in flourishes or proceeds up leftwards and 
ends by running down vertically, or, simply curves left and runs down deep vertically, In 
the 7th century Nagari inscriptions, like those of Hargavardhana, the flourishes increase, the 
leftward stroke curving twice and sometimes having an inverted crescent added to the tip. 
‘The plainer form is the leftward curve which curves down deep vertically. This second type 
continues in the Nagari of the Pratihara inscriptions of the 9th century A.D., a curl at the 
top end being present very often. In the Paramira inscriptions of the 11th century the 
curve straightens or bends a little inward in the centre and in the Sena inscriptions of the 
12th century A.D. the curve is shallow and its downward course vertically straight. 


In the Central, Western and South Indian early mediaeval scripts, like the Vakitaka, 
the early Pallava and tho early Western CaJukyan, of the 5th-6th centuries A.D., medial i is 
represented by an upturned crescent streak, which sometimes appears as full circle where 
the shape of the top stroke of the letter demands it. 


"This definitely flattens at the top in the Eastern Calukyan script of the 10th century 
AD., though it continues much as in its earlier form in the Kakatiya and Reddi inscriptions 
of the 12-13th centuries A.D. 


In the Pallava Grantha of the 7th century A.D. this curve starts after forming a hook 
shape from above the serif of any letter; the hook is however absent when there is no serif 
involved and one end slightly curls. ‘The simple semi-circular curve and full circle at the 
top of letter is the sign of the medial i in Pallava Grantha and Tamil of the 8th century A.D., 
while in later inscriptions, like those of the Colas in the 10th-11th centuries and the Vijaya- 
nagara kings of the 14th-15th centuries, an inverted crescent streak or arc is the usual sign 
in Grantha and Tamil, except occasionally when, as in fi, there is a special sign to denote 
the medial element. 


I medial.—In Mauryan script medial ¢ (Fig. 27) is represented by doubling the sign 
of medial i, as in mi, fi, ete., or by two parallel slanting strokes, as in th. In the Kugin 
script of the 2nd century A.D. the sign for the medial is composed of two curves from either 
sido of the top point of the letter forming horse-shoe shape. In Ugavadata’s inscriptions at 
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Nasik the curve to the right runs up and turns slightly to form the shape of an upturned 
interrogation mark without the dot. In the Kgatrapa and Sitavahana inscriptions of the 
2nd century A.D. the curves one on cither side of the top point of the letter form horse-shoe 
shape or a nearly complete circle. In the Ikgvaku letters of the 3rd century A.D. one of the 
two curves shoots up and both sometimes curlatthe top end. In Pallava letters of the 
Prakrit charters 3rd-4th centuries A.D. the two curves are not quite so different as in the 
Ikgvaku medial é sign. 

‘A curve to the left and a vertical from the right side of the top point usually denote 
medial # in Gupta letters, as in the Allahabad inscriptions of Samudragupta; but two 
curves, one rising slightly higher than the other also occur frequently. In early Nagari, ag 
represented in Yaéodharman’s inscriptions, medial 7 is a hook rising up to the left from the 
top point of the letter. This curls in and curves out again to the right with a flourish and 
gathers an upturned crescent at its tip in the Nagari of the 7th century A.D. as in 
Hargavardhana’s charters. In later Nagari, as in the Pratihira inscriptions of the 9th 
century A.D., medial i starts as a curve above the top of letters and ends as a curvilinear 
stroke running parallel to the height of the letter. The top curve of the sign changes some- 
times into a curl in letters of the Paramira inscriptions of the 11th century A.D. In the 
Sena inscriptions of the 12th century A.D, the stroke is straight except at its lower end. 

In the Vakatake script of Central India a horse-shoe shaped curve and a small central 
vertical stroke represents the medial 7. In early Pallava inscriptions of the same date, 6th 
eontury A.D., and in early Western Calukyan letters of the 6th century A.D., the medial 
nign is a horse-shoe shaped curve that curls to left and forms a spiral. In Eastern Calukyan 
inscriptions of the 10th century A.D. the horse-shoe shaped curve flattens at the top, and 

small hook-shaped vertical stroke is added in the middle. In Kikatiya and Reddi ing. 
oriptions of the 12th and 13th centuries A.D., a curve curling to the left represents medial 7, 
‘The same sign obtains in Pallava Grantha and Tamil of the 7th-8th century A.D., while in 
the Cola and Vijayanagara inscriptions from the 10th to the 16th centuries A.D., the ourl 
of thy curve is to the right. 

U medial—In Agokan Brahmi medial wu (Fig. 28) is denoted cither by a stroke which is 
eitber horizontal or downward vertical in continuation or issuing from a bottom of the 
letter Inthe Kusan script of the 2nd century A.D. the horizontal stroke curves a little at 
both ends, while the vertical downward stroke lengthens, It is same in the inscriptions of 
Vsavadita, though the horizontal retains the same simple earlier form. In Ksatrapa script 
of the 2nd century ATD. the horizontal changes into a short downward stroke, curving up in 
the right: into a hook,” and the vertical stroke slants slightly to loft at the lower end with 
slight small curye at the tip. In contemporary Satavahana inscriptions the sign for medial u 
is either a straight horizontal stroke or aslightly bent or downward elongate stroke, slanting 
slightly towards its end. In the Ikgvaku letters of the 3rd ecntury A.D. the short hook-like 
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curve and the more common elongate downward stroke ending in a broad curve to left are 
the two forms of Medialu. Inthe Pallava Prakrit charters that are ‘close in date to the 
Ikgviku inscriptions, there are three forms, viz., the elongate downward stroke with final 
curve to left, the short downward stroke curving and fully rising up to right hook-like and 
the horizontal stroke with curvedtip. Asmay be observed in all these early letters of 
various dates and in the letters of later date as well, the horizontal stroke in any form is 
added to letters like ka or ra, i.e., those with a single long vertical stroke, extending down 
beyond the body proper of similar letters ; it is added either somewhere near the end of the 
vertical or at the end itself In the earliest letters, the horizontal is used for letters like 
ta, dha ete., i.e., those with more than one short stroke composing the body of the letter, but 
this soon changes into a small hook as in, tu, gu 4u in somewhat later letters. The downward 

* elongate stroke, which is at first short, then long, subsequently ‘slanting and curved and 
lastly straight and hook-shaped at the end, is used in the letters with a stroke composing 
the base of the body, as in ba, na, pa, aa, etc. 


In the 4th century A.D. in the Gupta inscription on the Allahabad pillar all the three 
varicties occur ; the horizontal stroke is added at the very end of letters, like ra, and the curve 
iseo pronounced that it appearssicklo-shaped; the downward elongate stroke is just straighty 
and the hook-shaped stroke descends to left and rises up again at the right. In early Nagari, 
represented in Yasodharman’s inscription, the sickle-shaped hook and the downward elon- 
gate stroke with a small barb at the tip represent medial u. This continues even in the 
7th century A.D. In the Pratihara and Paramira inscriptions ranging from the 9th to the 
Lith century A.D. the sickle-shaped sign continues. In the Sena inscriptions of the 12th 
century this as well as the barb are found, in addition to a small sign composed of two strokes 
forming an upward right-angle to right and is added to letters like ra to sound ru, 


Inthe Central Indian script of the 5th century A.D.,as seen in Vakataka inscriptions 
hook-shaped signs to right or left form sharp angles, as also the horizontal transformed into. & 
mgn composed of two strokes, forming a downward right angle to right. In Pallava scrint of 
the samp date in South India the hook-shaped sign to right and the somewhat curved hon- 
zontal stroke are, as in the Central Indian script, lacking definite angularities, but the hook- 
shaped sign to right is drawn with a flourish to form a semi-circle below a letter from the tip 
of one of the lower arms of the letter, as ingu. In early Western Calukyan script, a century 
later, in the samo letter, the semi-circle <xawn with a flourish narrows into a long drawn hook, 
with its end shooting up the whole length of the letter. The other two forms are as in the 
early Pallava script of the 5th century A.D. In early Eastern CaJukyan script of the 
7th century the hook-shaped sign is just composed of two parallel vertical strokes connected 
at the lower end by a small curve, though the regular hook shape continues even in the 
11th centnry.sotipt of the Eastern Cillukyas. In the Kakatiya and Reddi inscriptions of the 
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12th and 13th centuries, medial wu is of crescent shape, which is occasionally lengthened 
towards top to right. 

In Pallava Grantha of the 7th century A.D., medial w is represented by two signs ; tho 
hook-shaped sign transformed into something like U, compressed and elongated ; and the 
sign formed by a sweeping flourish, resembling a sickle somewhat but with us light curl at the 
tip, which makes the whole sign look somewhat like a creeper tendril. In Pallava Grantha 
of the next century the compressed U-shaped sign, a crescent-shaped sign and a sign composed 
of two strokes, suggesting the outline of one end of a boat, represent medial u, while a siga 
like the lower half of No. 3 and another of two strokes suggesting ‘L’ reversed, represent it 
in Tamil, In Cola Grantha script of the 11th Century A.D. the U-shaped sign and a clamp- 
shaped sign represent this, while in the Tamil script a downward vertical stroke and a sign 
like an upturned question mark, without the dot, aroused. In the 15th century Vijayansgary 
script and later, the medial in Grantha is either an angular U with the bottom line projecting 
@ little to the left, or is a sign somewhat like No. 3, the former added beneath and the latter 
beside the consonant. In Tamil it is a slight modification of the earlier Cola type, 


U medial—In Aéokan Brahmi a (Fig. 28) is represented by two strokes added to the 
bottom of letters. The strokes are either horizontal or vertical, In Kugin letters of the 
2rd century A.D. the horizontal strokes slant a bit and the vertical strokes join atthe top to 
form afork. In Ugavadita’s inscriptions the fork is replaced by a sign resembling a question 
mark without the dot. In Kgatrapa letters of the 2nd century A.D. a short anda long and 
sometimes bent-up stroke made up the medial u, as also the parallel horizontal strokes, which 
are added to the right not at the tip but in the middle. The sign, consisting of the longer and 
shorter vertical strokes, occurs in contemporary Satavahana insegiptions as well. In the 
Ikgvaku inscriptions the shorter of the two vertical strokes is a horizontal stroke that slants 
downwards a bit and the vertical downward stroke is like ‘J ’in written script. The parallel 
strokes are also used sometimes and these slant to right. In the early Pallava Prakrit 
charters it is somewhat like the first mentioned type, occurring in Ikgviku letters, bat 
reversed. 


Inthe 4th century Gupta inscriptions, one sign is a vertical downward'stroke running to 
the left as a curve, as in dha, sd, ete., and a curve running up into a vertical, to which is 
attached a horizontal stroke terminally curved downwards as in bhi. In Yaéodhagman's 
inscriptions this is represented as an upturned sickle with small horizontal stroke ta right, 
as in g@, bhd, etc. and as a downward half arrow mark with long horizontal stroke to the left 
issuing from about the centre of the vertical, as in cf, Both these types continue in 
Nagari of Hargavardhana’s time. In the Pratihara script of the 9th century A.D, it is like 
a hook with its straight end slanting down to right, —_In the Sena inscriptions of the 12th 
century A.D. the type just mentioned and another composed of two brackets added centrally 
to the vertical of the letter to the right make up this medial. “The former may be sean in 
ai, bhi, ete., and the latter in ra. 
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In the box-headed Vakijaka script of Central India, a downward vertical, bent twice to 
form an open rectangle, with a long slantingly curved or short horizontal stroke to top, is 
added to the letter to represent this sound. In the case of letters, like ta, bha, na, ete., the 
lower end of the vertical is bent upward to right and # stroke added to the vertical to the 
right. In the case of letters, like pa, ga, ha, ea, etc., the vertical is prolonged downward and 
bent to the left, and a long slantiug ourved stroke is adued at its top base. In early Pallava 
of the 5th century A.D., one variety is the sweeping downward curve with a central stroke,as 
in gi, and bhd, another a downwo-d vertical, bent and continued upward parallel, with « 
ong curved stroke at its top, as iu p@ and u third composed of two small slightly curvilinear 
horizontal strokes added to letters like ka, ra, etc. In the early Western Calukyan of the 
6th century A.D., the downward vertical which shoots up again, curves at the top to right 
near the serif to form this sign, as in Bhd, or to left even below the base line asin pa, In 
Eastern Cilukya of the 7th century A.D., and even in the 10th century A.D., the samo are 
repeated. In Kakatfya script of the 12th century A.D. a small sign already observable in 
10th century Eastern Calukyan k# develops into a sign almost like a reverse ‘S’ laid on its 
face. The starting point of this sign forms a sharp angle, instead of a curve, in Reddi soript 
of the 13th century A.D. 

In carly Pallava Grantha a sweeping carve around the double vertical ‘U’ sign below 
theletter, asin dd and a double arch inside the sweeping curve, asin é@, make up this sign. The 
downward double vertical with a long horizontal stroke to left, terminally curved, as in ma 
and dha, and a triple curve horizontally to left, to right slanting downwards and again to 
left horizontally, as in éd, represent the sign, In the 11th century Cola script the double 
vertical below the letter has a sweeping curve, double-arched, at the right and encircling it, 
as in mi. 


R medial, —This medial (Fig, 29) in its earliest form may be seen as it oocurs in Ugava- 
ata’s inscriptions, where it is a curve added beneath letters having a base line, as in vy, or to 
the vertical stroke running downward at some point in the middle, as in ky, In Kgatrapa 
inscriptions of the 2nd century A.D., itissimilar, In the time of the Pallava Prakrit inserips 
tions of the 3rd-4th centuries A.D. r medial is a hook with long stalk added below tlfe letter 


as in of. 
In Gupta script of the 4th century the curve added beneath the letters is reversed, as 


in ke, hy, and in the inscriptions of Yasodharman and later Nagari medial r is like a reversed 
upturned query mark without a dot, added to the base or lower end of vertical of letters, asin 


vr, kr, gf, eto. 


In the box-headed Vakafaka inscriptions the sign is as in the earliest Prakrit Pallava 
charters, except that the curve is more graceful and is actually a pronounced curl rather than 
' ourve. This occurs with less pronounced curl in Western Calukyan script of the 
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6th century A.D. In Eastern Calukyan script of the 10th century A.D. the curl becomes 
more graceful and prominent than ever, and a stroke leading on to the final curl undulates 
gracefully and continues so in Kakatiya and later scripts of ‘Telugu. 

In carly Pallava Grantha of the 7th century A.D. almost the same form of the medial 
continues, with the curl changed into a broader curve beneath the letter. Inthe 8th century 
Pallava Grantha the stroke leading on to the final curve straightens but changes again in Cola 
script of the 11th century A.D. In this script the old form is the usual type but there is also 
a special form, as in kr, where the reversed curve as in Nagari runs across the letter 
in continuation of the curved cross stroke. 


E medial,—In Mauryan script of the 3rd century B.C, this (Fig. 30) is represented by 
astroke added to the top left, In Kugin script of the 2nd century A.D. thiselants upward to 
left, In Usavadata’s inscriptions and in those of the Kgatrupas and Sitavahanas it is just 
atopleft stroke as before. In the Ikgviku letters of the 3rd century A.D. this stroke slightly 
curves terminally and more so in the letters of Pallava Prakrit charters and sometimes even 
slants, as in me, 


In the Gupta script of the 4th gentury A.D. the sign is both the upward slanting stroke to 
left as in me and the usual horizontal stroke slightly curved terminally. In Yagodhannan’s 
inscriptions a long stroke gracefully shaped like a feather, either slanting up or horizontal, 
represents this sign, as in no and he, as also a short curve to top of the letter, as in dhe, 
‘These strokes curve gracefully aud form the shape of streamers or banners above the letter’s 
serif in Hargvarddhana’s inscriptions. In the 9th century Pratihira script the simpler, 
slightly terminally-curved, horizontal stroke to left is the only one present. In Paramara 
script of the 11th century A.D. a gracefully curved, slanting upward stroke and a vertical 
to left represent this sign. Both are present in the Sena script of the next century. 


A small terminally-curved leftward top stroke represents this sign in the Vakataka roript 
ofthe 5th century A.D.” The stroke is slightly longer in contemporary Pallava soript and 
acother variety is the broad curve enveloping the letter to theleft, In the Western CaJukyap 
letters of the 6th century A.D. the sign in the Vakitaka script is repeated. In Eastern 
Cajukyan script of the 10th century A.D. the leftward stroke is curved up to run right and 
cusves up terniinally. This reversed slanting ‘ S ’-shaped sign continues in Kakatiya script; 
and it appears less slanting in Reddi inscriptions. 

In Pallava Grantha script of the.7th and 8th centuries a curve to left, terminal}; ly almost 


curled, before the letter, indicates this medial sound. In all the later scripts the curl 
becomes more defimte. The development is the same in Tamil script as well, 


Ai medial,—Two top horizontal strokes to left represent this (Fig. 30) in Mauryan 
script. 1n Kugin script these are slanting to top. In 2nd century Ksatrapa script the two 
horizontals to left are present. 
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In the Gupta script the Kugin type is continued. In Yaéodharman’s inscriptions up- 
ward slanting feather-shaped stroke and the small curved stroke ¢o left together make this 
sign. In Hargvarddhana’s inscriptions, of the same two strokes, the feather-shaped one 
changes into a streamer-shaped one. In the 12th century Sena script the two signs that 
individually denote e conjointly denote ai. 


In the Vakitaka inscriptions of the Sth century A.D. two small terminally-curved left- 
ward top strokes make this sign. In Pallava script of the 5th century A.D. one terminally. 
curved horizontal stroke and a curve slanting downward represent it, as in hai, rai, In 
Western Cilukyan of the 6th contury A.D. the form of the sign occurring in Vakataka is 
almost repeated. In Eastern Calukyan of the 10th century A.D. and later in Kakatlya, 
the reversed slanting ‘S ’-shaped sign above the letter, together with a horizontal stroke 
below, curved upwards to left, make up this medial. In the Reddi seript of the 13th century 
A.D. the ¢ sign on top of the letter and an acute-angle shaped sign below to the right, give 
the medial, 


In Pallava Grantha script of the 7th century A.D. and in the later varieties, the ¢ sign is 
repeated one below the other, to the left, beside the letter and this is continued in all 
the later varieties of the script. In Tamil of the 7th century it is a double-looped curve 
to the left and it is so in all the later varieties. 


O medial—In Mauryan script this (Fig. $1) is composed of two strokes, making up ¢ 
and & added to the letter. ‘To letters like na or ya it is added at the top to right and left 
of the vertical one slightly below and another above. In letters like bo they are added in 
the middle to left and right. But in Kugin where the two strokes slant up and form V shape 
or the shape of an indistinet flying bird at a distance in a picture, the strokes are immediately 
ontop of ba to form bo, and normally also into. In the inscriptions of Usavadata, asin é0, go 
bho, ete., the two small horizontal strokes run in one line. ‘The same two strokes continue 
in Kgatrapa and Sitavahana inscriptions. In Tkgvaku inscriptions the strokes show a very 
slight tendency to curve and this is clear in the Pallava Prakrit inscriptions of the sra-4th, 
centuries A.D. In some special cases as in jo the curved left stroke is added to the peculiarly 
aorinéd ja and similarly the vertical top of la is looped to left and the stroke continued to 
right to:form lo. 


1n Gupta script of the.4th century A.V. two curved strokes to right and left above the 
lettar as in no or to, ordinarily give this sign. But in some peculiar cases, like fo and go, 
it'is the normal stroke to left and the peculiar sign added to {a to right and a top vertical and 
a curved right stroke added halfway up to the right vertical of ga that give this medial, Tn 
Yaéodharman’s inscriptions both the simple and ornamental strokes for ¢ and & combine to 
produce this. Similarly'in Hargvarddhana’s inscriptions of the 7th century A.D, One 
of. these varieties produces a lovely horn-shaped design over the letter, as in 0 or ko. In 
Pratihdxa, Paramira and Sena scripts the same principles is adopted to produce the sign, 
In the Paramira inscriptions one variety shows an upward stroke to left and a vertical 
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stroke to right ; another shows both the strokes as verticals to right and left. The latter 
occurs in Sena inscriptions of the 12th century A.D. 


The terminally-curved short horizontal strokes to left and right occur in Vakitaka and 
Pallava inscriptions of the,5th century A.D., asalso in Western Calukyan inscriptions of the 
next century where their curvature is greater. In Eastern Calukyan script of the 10th 
century three strokes, i.e., top and right side strokes as in yo, left side and downward strokes 
as in ro, and double-arched top stroke as in lo, are to be noted. The first and third are 
continued in Kakitiya and Reddi inscriptions, with this modification that in the first the 
top stroke tends to get diminutive and the side stroke longer, while in the other the double- 
arch terminal curves broadly with a flourish. 


In Pallava Grantha of the 7th century A.D. the curl to left and wavy vertical above 
crescent to right top of letter, represent this medial and in the next century hoth these signs. 
are present to left and right, but the latter of the two becomes just a straight vertical beside 
the letter and not on a crescent at the top. In the Cola script of the 11th century A.D. 
this vertical becomes hooked at the top which appears more angular in the Vijayanagara 
script of the 15th century’A.D. 


Au medial.—In the early Prakrit inscriptions this letter (Fig. 31) does not appear, But 
it appears in the early Sanskrit inscription of Kgatrapa Rudradiman. It is either composed 
ofa slanting top stroke or a horizontal stroke to left, added to the sign making up the medial 
o. Thus saw is so with the addition of a slanting top strbke. In pau there are three hori- 
zontal strokes, two to left and one toright. Naw is somewhat peculiarly formed. 


In the Gupta script of the 4th century A.D. a top vertical is added to the double-arched 
sign at the top of the letter. In Yagodharman’s insoriptions these three strokes are feather- 
shaped to left, streamer-shaped and upward to right and comma-shaped to right level with 
serif, In the inscriptions of Hargavarddhana there is a central vertical stroke between the 
two horn-shaped signs at the top of the letter above the serif. A vertical to right aml) 
horizontal to left in continuation of the serif and a top stroke make up the medial of the Prat? 
hac seript. In Paramira and Sena scripts of the 11th and 12th centuries respectively the 
-vertevais to right and left and the top stroke running to left produce this sign. 


In the box-headed Vakataka script the small curved horizontal stroke to left in 
eantanuation of the top line apd a hook added above to top right of the letter produce 
this medial sign. It is the same in early Pallava and early Western CaiJukya of the 5th and 
6th centuries respectively. In the Eastern Calukyan inscriptions of the 10th century 
A.D. both these signs combine and there stands distinctly above the letter the small stroke 
to left appearing as a hook lowered, the whole sign hence looking like two hook-heads 
attached to each other. In the Kakatiya script of the 12th century A.D. the hook to the 
teft dwindles, while the one to the right becomes larger. In the Reddi seript of thé next 
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century there are two varieties,of this sign ; one like medial o but with small sign of medial e 
repeated at the root of the long @ sign asin mau ; and another without this small sign of 
medial e separately to right top as in tau. 


In Pallava Grantha of the 8th century A.D. this sign is almost like medial o except 
that the vertical stroke to ‘right is double arched. In the Cola script of the 11th 
century A.D. and onwards the double arch is transferred to the top left of the vertical 
which is straight and is in continuation of it. 


Ka.—This (Fig. 32) is a simplo cross in Mauryan soript of the Srd century B.C. In the 
Bhattiprolu script of the same date there is an additional small top stroke to the right which 
in the normal script would represent elongation of the vowel clement. In this letter from 
the Tamil caves of the same age this stroke is absent. ‘The lower end of the vertical stroke 
is lengthened in Kugin, Kgatrapa and Satavahana inscriptions of the 2nd century A.D. ; 
it curves slightly in the Satavihana and pronouncedly so in the Kgatrapa letter. The top 
end is thickened and the cross stroke slightly curves in the Kgatrapa letter. In the letter in 
the Ikgvaku inscriptions of the 3rd century A.D., the lower end of the vertical stroke is 
unusually long and curls up tremendously. The northern type of Gupta script of the 4th 
century A.D. shows this letter as a slight development from that of earlier Kugan while the 
contemporary Central Indian Gupta variety gives a box-head to the letter and a curve and 
parallel upward stroke to the elongate lower end of the vertical stroke. In Kadamba 
insoriptions of the 4th and 5th centuries A.D. the letter is similarly gracefully slender 
and elongate and has a box-head top, the lower end of the vertical stroke not only forming 
hook shape but running up parallel half way to the main stroke. This continues in the 
Western Ganga letter of 5th, 6th centuries A.D., where however the length of the letter is 
dirninished, the top loses the box-head but gains a serif, the cross stroke curving at cither 
end. In Vakataka inscriptions of the 5th century A.D., Somavaméi inscriptions of the 
6th, 7th centuries A.D., Nala inscriptions of the Sth century A.D. and the Eastern Ganga 
inscriptions of the 7th century A.D.,the box-head is very pronounced in the former two and 
Jess in the rest ; the lower end of the vertical stroke in all these varieties as also an the 
Maitraka letter of the 6th century A.D., forms sharp angles in its bend and slight 
parallel upward course. 

In the Salankayana inscriptions of the 4th century A-D., and early Prakrt Pallava 
ngeriptions, the letter develops a hook-shaped lower end and in the former a serif on the 
top. In the latter the cross stroke curves down at either end. In Vignukundi and Pallava 
inscriptions of the 5th and 6th centuries A.D., respectively, the letter continues its 
hook-shaped lower end with a thickened top. 


‘The earliost Nagari type may be recognised in Ya¢odharman’s inscriptions, though 
regular features are better observed in the 7th century A.D, The letter in the script of 
Maréavardhana’s inscriptions has a nail-headed serif and the lower end of the vertical shoots 
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up a little to form an angle, while the cross stroke flows to the right obliquely. In con- 
temporary Pallava script the cross stroke is in continuation of the tip of the lower end of the 
vertical, sharply shooting up, and this continues in one form or other in all later develop- 
ments, The nail head is pronounced in the Western CéJukyan letter of the 8th century 
A.D., and in the Paramira letter of the 11th century A.D. ; the curve of the oblique cross 
stroke is pronounced in most letters thereafter though lengthened in Pratthara inscriptions 
of 9th century A.D., and compressed in Candella inscriptions of 11th, 12th centuries A.D. 
The obliquestroke curves out slightly at the tip in Ragtrakiita inscriptions ofthe 9th century 
A.D., Gujarat Calukya, Paraméra, Candella, Western Calukya, Eastern Gaiga inscriptions 
of the 11th century A.D., Gahadavala inscriptions of the 12th century A.D., and Yadava 
inscriptions of the 13th century A.D. 

In Canarese inscriptiohs of very early date from Western Calukya area of the 6th 
century A.D., the lower parallel stroke joins the cross stroke and forms the shape of the 
letter which continues in the 9th century in Rastrakiita inscriptions. In Western Calukya 
and Hoysala inscriptions of the 11th and 12th centuries A.D. respectively, the form of 
the letter resembles contemporary Eastern Calukya and Kakatiya letters, respectively. 
It has however to be noted that in the Hoysala letter the cross stroke is rather elongate. 

In Eastern Calukya inscriptions of the 7th Century A.D., the letter is much the same 
as in Vignukundi and Pallava inscriptions of the two preceding centuries, though three 
centuries later in inscriptions of the same dynasty the letter is rather rounded and dwarfish ; 
the serif is pronounced, the cross stroke and the compressed hook-shaped lower end of 
vertical stroke together form a rectangular shape. In the next century the letter comprises 
three parts, the serif now changed into two strokes meeting at a point on the central cross 
stroke, and a circle beneath it. It continues like this in the Kakatiya and Reddi inscrip- 
tions; the letter is some-what modified and elongated in Vijayanagara inscriptions of the 15th 
century. 

‘The development of the letter in Grantha and Tamil inscriptions may be seen in Pallava, 
Cola and Pandya inscriptions. In all these the vertical stroke is doubled in Grantha, while 
in Tamil it is a single stroke, In Pallava Grantha of the 7th century A.D., the parallel 
ertical strokes are joined at both ends and the cross stroke curls down on their side. This 
‘pontinues in Pallava inscriptions of the 8th century A.D., and the Cola inscriptions of the 
lith century A.D., and even in the Pandyan inscriptions of the 13th century A.D., 
though in the last mentioned the stroke connecting the parallel vertical lines is lengthened 
‘at the bottom and curved out at top, the letter itself being compressed and made short 
or stunted. Inthe Vijayanagara inscriptions of the 15th century the letter is modification 
of this Pandya type. In Tamil inscriptions of the Pallavas of the 7th and 8th centuries 
AD., the letter is very simple with a single elongate vertical stroke, the cross stroke and. 
thickened top. In Cola inscriptions of the 11th century the thickened top develops » 
book-shape. In Cola inscriptions of the 13th century the letter is compressed aa in 
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contemporary Grantha script but it lacks the additional vertical stroke that we find in 
Grantha, In Vijayanagara script of the 15th century the lower end of the vertical 
stroke and one end of the cross stroke, both of them curved, combine to the left to form 
a letter which has not changed its form ever since. In Vatteluttu script of the 8th and 
1ith centuries, in inscriptions of the Pindyas and Colas respectively, the features noted in 
contemporary Tamil script continue, though these letters are oblique and the cross 
stroke curls up towards the right in the Vatteluttu letter of the 8th century A.D. 


Kha.—This (Fig. 33) is shaped like a hook with a dot at its lower end in the 
Mauryan script of the 3rd century B.C. In contemporary Bhattiprolu script the hook lacks 
the dot but has a stroke added to its top right. Inthe Kugin and \Kgatrapa scripts of 
the 2nd century A.D., the hook develops a large triangle at itslower part. In 
contemporary Sitavihana script the hook has a stroke at the base to the right which 
gives it the appearance of Arabic number 2. In the Ikgvaku inscriptions of the 3rd 
century A.D., the “hook is more liké a query without the dot below. In the 
Gupta script of the . 4th century A.D., the hook and triangle composing 
the letter have developed from the Kugan script and this feature of the letter is present in 
inscriptions of Yagodharman of the 6th century A.D., Traiktitaka inscriptions of the Sth 
century A.D., and Maitraka inscriptions of the 6th century A.D. In Kadamba inscriptions 
of the 4th and 5th centuries A.D., Vakataka, Western Ganga and Nala inscriptions of the 5th 
century A.D., the triangle is replaced by a narrow rectangle, a feature that continues in the 
Somavaméi inscriptions of the 6th and 7th centuries A.D. In the Pallava Prakrit inserip- 
tious of the 3rd, 4th centuries A.D., the belly of the letter is shaped more like a triangle 
than a rectangle and in Salankiyana script of the 4th century the letter is crescent shaped, In 
Vignukundi inscriptions of the 6th century A.D., the letter is a hook with a stroke to the 
left at its base. 


‘The earliest Nagari variety, as may be seen in the inscriptions of Hargavardhana and the 
Pallavas of the 7th century A.D., is an advanced development from the hook and triangle 
of Yaéodharman’s time. The hook itself bends double, thickens at the top end and the 
triangular part assumes the shape of a half leaf. The thickened top end which is bent 
downwards to the left has sometimes the shape of a shovel, sometimes that of a bean, and 
sometimes of two strokes forming a wide angle. ‘The leaf-shaped part of the letter similarly 
anges its contour sometimes into that of a semi-circle against the vertical stroke to the left, 
The shovel-shaped stroke is present in Ragtrakita script of the 9th century A.D.and Para- 
mara script of the 11th century A.D. "The bean-shaped arm of the letter is present in Pala 
script of the 9th century, Eastern Ganga script of the 11th century A.D. and Gahadavala 
script of the 12th century A.D. The arm composed of two strokes forn.ing a wide angle is 
present in the letter of the Pratihara script of the 9th century A.D., Candella script of 11th, 
12th centuries A.D., Western Calukya script of the Lith century A.D., Yadava and Kakatiya 
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scripts of the 13th century A.D. and Vijayanagara script of the 15th century A.D. This 
arm is shaped like a double-bent hook in Sena script of the 12th century wherein the semi- 
circle or leaf-shape against the vertical stroke to right is absent. In Vijayanagara script 
of the 15th century A.D. this semi-circle is replaced by an oblique stroke at the top right 
which forms a triangle with the vertical and top strokes. 


In Canarese inscriptions of very early date from Western CaJukyan area of the 6th 
century A.D. the letter is more or less like that in Western Ganga script of about that time, 
except that the narrow rectangular belly is transformed into a loop. Further development of 
this letter in Rastrakiita script of the 9th century A.D., Western Calukyan script of the 11th 
century A.D. and Hoysala script of the 12th century A.D. is a hook which forms a loop and 
continues an additional upward stroke with a flourish, 


The hook and loop in the Eastern CiJukyan script of the 7th century A.D. representing 
this letter change in the Eastern Calukyan script of the 10th century A.D. and become almost 
like the Ragtrakiita or Western Calukyan letter of about the same time, the upward side 
stroke having a serif-like thickened top end. The letter in Kakatiya, Reddi and Vijayana- 
gara inscriptions of the 12th, 14th and 15th Centuries respectively continues in almost 
the same form. 

In Grantha script of the Pallavas of the 7th century A.D, there are two varieties 
the hook with loop and upward side stroke and the hook with strokes almost forming a 
triangle. In the next century the letter in Pallava script is a hook with triangular belly. 
In Cola script of the 11th century A.D. the hook is shaped more like the coil, and the tri- 
angular part opens out somewhat, as one of its sides does not actually join another. In 
Pandyan and Vijayanagara script of the 13th and 15th centuries A.D. the hook expands 

Jownwards into an elongate curl and the triangle opens out more. 

@a,—In Mauryen script of the 3rd century B.C. two strokes meeting at the top compose 
this (Fig. 34) letter which looks like the letter V inverted. In Bhattiprolu script this letter 
has an additional top stroke to the right which in ordinary script of the time represents. 
elongation of the vowel element. In Kugsin, Kgatrapa and Sitavihana inscriptions of the- 
2nd century A.D. and Ikgvaku inscriptions of the 3rd century A.D. the letter is more or less. 
“h&Me-shoe shaped. In the northern variety of the Gupta script of the 4th century A.D. 
ag@tpall base stroke is added to the arm of the horse-shoe to the left while the arm is elongatdt 
¥pinwards to the right ; in the southern variety of Gupta script the arm of the letter 4 
curved inwards to the left andthe top flattened a bit. While in Traikiitaka script of the 5th 
century A.D. the horse-shoe shape still appears without change, a box-head appears above 
the flattened top of the letter in Vakitaka and Somavaméi inscriptions of the 5th and 6th— 
7th centuries respectively, the flattened top of the letter being marked by a small thicker 
stroke in all the other letters of the 4th and 6th centuries A.D., like Kadariba, Silankiyana, 
‘Pallava, Western Ganga, Nala, Visnukundi. It continues so in Maitraka script of the 6th 
century A.D. and Eastern Ganga of the 7th century A.D. 
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The letter of Yagodharman’s time is a development from the northern variety of the 
Gupta soript, but in the regular Nagari of the seventh century A.D., as seen in the inscriptions 
of Hargavardhana and the Pallavas, the flattened top, the straightened right arm andthe 
left arm with pointed loop end show considerable advance in its development. The flattened 
top of the letter continues in all letters of the Nagari variety, except in Western Cailukyan 
of the 8th century A.D., Pala of the 9th century A.D., Eastern Ganga of the 11th 
century A.D. and Sena of the 12th century A.D. The left arm of the letter is leaf-shaped 
in Pratihra script of the 9th century; triangularly curved resembling a shovel in Ragtrakdita 
script of the 9th century A.D, and Paramara script of the 11th century A.D. ; has a bean 
shaped tip in Western Calukyan script of the 8th century A.D., Pala of the 9th century A.D., 
Candela of the 11th—12th centuries A.D, and Eastern Ganga of the 11th century A.D. 
This arm ends in a small circle in Western Calukyan of the 11th century A.D., Gahadavala 
of the 12th century A.D., Yadava of the 13th century A.D. while it cnrves out without 
actually forming a circle in Kakatiya and Vijayanagara inscriptions of the 13th and 15th 
centuries respectively. In all these the right stroke is usually straight or slightly slanting 
to right. 

In carly Canarese inscription from Western Cilukyan area ofthe 6th century the 
letter is horse-shoe shaped with the loft arm curving inwards. In addition to this feature in 
the compressed dwarfish letter of the Rastrakfita script of the 9th century A.D. a light serif 
stroke is added on top, which later, in the Western Cailukyan and Hoysila script of the 11th 
and 12th centuries A.D., curves up like a crescent. In the two latter scripts the inward curve 


of the left arm is absent. 


‘The horse-shoe shape with slightly flattened top of this letter in the Eastern Calukyan 
inscriptions of the 7th century A.D, has a separate nail-head serif added above it in the same 
script of the 10th century A.D, This serif shoots up into two divergent strokes in the nexb 
century and looks like the letter V above U inverted, In Kakatiya,Reddiand Vijayanagara 
inscriptions of the 12th, 14th and 15th centuries A.D. respectively, this is changed into 
@ crescent above the horse-shoo. 


In Grantha script of the Pallavas of the 7th century A.D, the letter with serif is some- 
shat like the Eastern Calukyan letter of the 10th century A.D, Another variety of the same 
time lacks a serif but adds to itself an additional upward-curved stroke to the left. In the, 
Pallava script of the 8th century A.D. the arm of the letter is vertical to the right while the 
additional curved stroke to the left is present, the serif is absent, and from now onwards thero 
is no serif for the'lettey in the subsequent centuries. The shape arising from the addition of 
the curved stroke to the left is modified in the letter of Cola script of the 11th century A.D, to 
form a hook-shape and the arm to right runs downwards to right and again to left obliquely 
‘This form of the letter continues in Pandya script of the 13th century A.D, though in the 
Vijayanagara script of the 15th century A.D. the angularities are softened inte curves, 
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Gha.—In Mauryan script of the 3rd century B.C. this (Fig. 35) letter is shaped somewhat 
like a fishing hook with a central stroke which gives it three prongs, the one tothe extreme 
left being elongate. In Bhattiprolu script of the same time it is shaped like an oblique 
reversed with a stroke to the top right, In Kugan, Kgatrapa and Satavahana letters of 
the 2nd century A.D. it is three pronged, Inthe first and last the middle prong is smaller 
while in the Ksatrapa letter all the prongs are of equal length. In the Kugin letter the semi 
circular base gets flattened and the whole letter looks like E lying on its vertical stroke. In 
the Kgatrapa letter the stroke to the extreme left has a small undulation while the Sita- 
vihana letter is still a semi-circle with central stroke. The strokes in Ksatrapa and Saita- 
vahana letters are thickened somewhat at the top. In the Ikevaku letter of the 3rd century 
A.D., the prongs are elongate. In the Gupta script of the 4th century A.D., the bottom line 
is slightly oblique, the central stroke somewhat to the right and the stroke to the left thicken- 
edatitstop. Inthe Central Indian variety of the same script of the letter is of trident shape 
with a triangular nail-head for the left prong. In the script of Yasodharman’s time the letter 
is more like W, but in inscriptions of the Kadambas of the 4th and 5th centuries AD., of the 
Salankiyanas of the 4th century A.D.,of the Pallavas of the 3rd and 4th centuries A.D., of 
the Vakatakas of the 5th century A.D., of the Western Gangas of the 5th-6th centuries A.D., 
Maitrakas of the 6th century A.D,, Somavamgis of 6th-7th centuries A.D., Eastern Gangas 
of the 7th century A.D, and Vignukundins of the 6th century A.D., the trident shape of the 
letter with somewhat elongate arms in many cases continues with the left prong, bulging out 
somewhat and receding again to take an upward course before finally getting thickened at the 
top or developing a serif or wearing  box-head. 


Incarly Nagari of the 7th century A.D., the three prongs of the letter continue, a serif, is 
added to the top of the bulging left stroke and the stroke to the right runs down a little to 
form the usual lower stroke so common in most Nagari letters. In Western CaJukyan 
Nagari script of the 8th Century A.D. the prongs have a triangular nail-head at the top, In 
Pratihira, Pala and Rasfrakdta script of the 9th century A.D. the prongs are still clear, the 
serif becomes larger and the downward stroke is prominent. In alll later varieties of Nagari 
the serif is changed into a full top stroke, the right prong into an elongate side stroke, the 
central stroke dwindling and the left stroke bulging out and receding into form the contour 
ofa trude animal head. 


Inearly Canarese inscriptions of the Western Calukyan area the letter is developed from 
the Western Ganga letter of the 5th-6th centuries A.D. and in the Ragtrakiita letter of the 
9th century the pulge of the left prong is very prominent, the letter itself being broad and 
short, In Western CiJukyan script of the 11th century the serif changes into small crescent 
and the link between this and the bulging arm of the letter to the left is lost. This bulging 
arm to left takes a double bend at the base and the right arm perches itself towards the top 
end of the central arm which is the only ‘one prominent in the. letter of the Western 
Calukyan and Hoysala scripts of the 11th and 12th centuries A.D. respectively. 
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The Eastern CaJukyan letter of the 7th century A.D. is not very different from the earlier 
Visnukundi etter and the serif is rather more prominent in the Eastern CaJakyan letter of the 
10th century A.D., the lotter itself being rather broad, In Eastern CaJukyan script of the 11th 
century A.D., the letter is somewhat like that of contemporary Western Calukyan but the 
crescent serif is here a double stroke shaped like V. In the Kakatiya and Vijayanagara 
soripts of the 12th and 15th centuries A.D. the letter is just like the one in Hoysale script of 
the 12th century, though in Reddi script of the 14th century A.D. the right prong issues from 
the base and is as long as the middle one. 


In Pallava Grantha of the 7th century the letter is not very different from that of earlier 
Vignukundin or contemporary Eastern Calukyan. This shape almost continues to be so 
in the noxt century, though in Cola, Pandya and Vijayanagara scripts of the 11th, 13th 
and 15th centuries A.D., respectively the letter is rather broad with a straight baseline, two 
strokes for the central and right arms, the left arm being shaped like a query without the 
the dot. 


a,—In the Mauryan alphabet this letter (Fig. 36) is practically a square with the right 
side open. It is practically the same in the Kugan inscriptions of the 2nd century A.D. In 
the Gupta script of the 4th century A.D., the northern form of the letter follows the Kugan 
type but the southern variety shows a small inward dip in the vertical and a small downward 
projection of the tip of the top stroke to right. This is repeated in Kadamba, script of the 
4th and 5th century A.D. ‘The letter is nearly similar in Salankayana script of the 4th cen- 
tury A.D., Western Ganga (5th century A.D.) and Visnukundin of the same time. The 
early form of the letter is maintained in Vakataka (5th century A.D.), and Maitraka (6th 
century A.D.) alphabet as also in Eastern Ganga (7th century A.D.). 


‘The letter of Yasodharman’s inscriptions (6th century A.D.) is developed in the next 
century by emphasis on the dip both in the vertical and the base which continues in later 
forms. In Eastern Ganga (11th century A.D.) and Sena (12th century A.D,), Nagari insorip- 
tions the letter shows a cirolet to the right top. 


‘The Pallava Grantha letter of the 7th century A.D. gives a clue to understanding the 
later development of the letter in Telugu script. The development is much as in je as 
the dip in the vertical forming curves at the top and the base decide the form of the letter: 


In Pallava Grantha letter of the 8th century A.D., the vertical stroke is lost by the 
intrusion of a diagonal stroke which continues thereafter to connect the top and base 
of the letter. 


In Tamil the projection of the left end of the base and the curves of the vertical stroke 
already observed in the 7th century Pallava script form the basis for a series of transfor- 
mations that finally settled the letter in the Cola and Vijayanagar inscriptions. 

‘Tho Vatfeluttu letter follows the form of the Tamil letter; 
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Ca.—In Mauryan script it (Fig 57) isa semi-circle, with the vertical stroke double its 
diamoter to the right, giving the letter the appearance of a reversed P upside down. In con- 
temporary script from the Tamil caves it is similar, but in Bhattiprolu script the vertical 
stroke slightly projects downwards and a stroke is added to top right which in ordinary script 
would signify lenthening of the vowel element a. In Kusin, Ksastrapa and Sitavahana 
of the 2nd century A.D. the belly of the letter bulges forward to assume the shape of an 
orange cell, the vertical stroke dwindles, a small thick knob towards the right top being 
all that is left of its whole length. In the Kusan letter the knob is more or less a serif 
stroke. In Ikgvaku script of the 3rd century A.D. the letter looks more compressed. 
The Northern variety of Gupta letter of the 4th Century is like the earlier Kugin one, while 
the Central Indian type of letter shows a box-head. In Kadamba; Vakitaka, Somavaméi, 
Nala and Eastern Ganga scripts of the 4th, 5th, 6th—7th, 5th and 7th centuries A.D. res- 
pectively the belly of the letter is more or less rectangular and the box-head clearly crowns 
the vertical stroke that again rises up. In Salankayana, Western Ganga and Visnukundi, 
letters of the 4th, 5th —6th and 6th centuries A.D. respectively, the serif to the left is clearly 
marked and in all thgse, as also in the Pallava letter of the 4th and 5th centuries A.D., 
the baso line undulates to form a double-curve. The Traikifaka letter of the 5th century A.D. 
is somewhat shaped like a triangle, with a serif stoke to the right top, the Maitraka letter 
of the next century showing the triangle curving up to form orange cell shape, In the 
script of Yasodharman of the 6th century A.D. the letter resembles a spouted pitcher facing 
left. In the early Nagari letter, as in Hargavarddhana’s incriptions, the letter is derived 
from that of Yagodharman’s, the belly merging into the spout. In Pallava Nagari of the 
same time the belly of the letter is just half an orange cell, the vertical stroke appears 
again and slightly projects downwards, its top thickening into a nail-head. This nail-head 
is very prominent in the Western Calukyan Nagari letter of the 8th century A.D. and Para~ 
mira letter of the 11th century A.D. Theletter in Pratihara, Pala and Ragtraktta scripts 
of the 9th century A.D. is almost like that ofearly Pallava script. The orange cell shape 
of the belly of the letter occurs in Eastern Ganga script of 11th century A.D. and Gahada- 
vila script of the 12th century A.D. But in late Western CaJukyan (11th century A,D.), 
Gujrat Calukyan (11th century A.D.), Sena (12th century A.D.), Yadava and Kakatiya 
scripts(13th century A.D.), the serif becomes a full top stroke, and the belly of the letter 
goon against the vertical stroke is a triangle, 


In early Canarese script of the 6th century A.D, from Western CaJukyan area the letter 
is moro or less like that of Western Ganga script of the Sth and 6th centuries A.D, In 
Raghrakdta script the 9th Contury:A.D. the base line undulates sofornf a double curve and 
a serif is present. The Western CAJukyan letter of the 11th conttey A.D. shows the serif 
changed into two strokes branching off to form an angle,the base line undulating to form & 
double curve and the belly opening near the serif stroke and a small ipward beak-like stroke- 
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to right gives the letter almost the shape of a kettle. This is the shape of the letter in 
Hoysala script of the next century, 


This shape continues in all the varieties ‘of Telugu script form this time onwards but 
the serif strokes so prominent in the 11th century A.D. soften into cresent shape from the 
15th century onwards, 


In Grantha of the 7th century A.D. the letter is much as in earlier Pallava script of 
4th and Sth centuries A.D. The thickened serif-like top is slightly forked in one type 
and the belly somewhat bulges up more to the left. ‘The shape of the belly is somewhat 
like a triangle in the 8th century A.D. aiid from the 11th century A.D. the letter is com - 
posed of a curl that stands against the base line which has a slight curvature and a short 
vertical to the right. 


In Tamil the Pallava letter of the 7th century A.D. is like the Aéokan letter-with a 
small thick top knob. In the 8th century the knob disappears and the belly opens a little. 
In the Cola letter of the 11th century A.D. a small stroke appears in the place of the knob 
of the 7th century A.D. This develops in the 10th century T shape and the opened belly 
joins again ; later in the Vijayanagara script the top stroke of the T-shaped part shoots 
-down and cuts an angle to the left. 


In Pandyan Vatteluttu script of the 8th century A.D, the letter is oblique and looks 
1 svastika with the left and downward stroke joined. It is much the same in Cola script of 
the century A.D. thought the slight topward curve of the right stroke is absent. 


Cha.—In the Mauryan script this (Fig. 38) is a long vertical stroke, the lower half of 
which divides an oval or elipse into two equal parts. In Bhattiprolu soript as usual a top 
stoke is added to the right. In Kusan, Ksatrapa and Sitavahana script of the 2nd century 
A.D, the letter is dwarfish and the two cells of its oval belly develop into two close!y-knit 
spheroids with a central Vertical stroke above, with its top end thickened, In Ikgvaku 
soript of the 3rd century A.D. the letter is composed of an elogate oval to left crowned by a 
‘onall crescent closely connected with an oval or elipse. In Gupta script of the 4th .cen- 
&sry A.D. from Central India  box-head crowns the small vertical which is slightly 
& the left. In the letter of Yaéodharman’s time the two spheroids are a little apart bit. 
efanected by the central stroke which has a thick serif-like. top. The letter in all the early 
sripts of South India and Deccan, like Kadamba, Sélankayans, Pallava Vignukundin, 
and early Western and Eastern CaJukyan, is coninosed only ‘of these two spheroids, now 
shaped like pears, the top of the left one among them being i little more pointed and raised’ 
than the other, The early Nagari letter of the 7th century A.D. in Pallame inscriptions 
is not very different from the letter of Yaéodharman’sinsoriptions: Brom this time onwards 
the letter is more or less a circle or elipse laid on its back divided inua two equal halves by a 
straight or slightly curvilinear vertical stroke with s top serifand in soma eases small down- 


ward projection 
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Tn early Canarese script from Western CaJukyan areathe two pear-shaped parts. com- 
posing tho letter in the 6th century Calukyan script, get flattened out in the Ragstrakite 
otter in the 9th century A.D; but in the 11th century Western Calukyan script it brvomes 
an almost circular form like two coils of a spring forming « contral loop, the right en being 
surmounted by a small arch-shaped serif, This and a modified form of the earliest Western 
Calnkyan letter occur in Hoysala script of the 12th century A.D. 

In the earliest Eastern Calukyan script the letter resembles its Western conte:mpurary. 
But in the 10th century-one of the pear-shaped cells opens at the top end and in the next 
century an arch-shaped serif is added to the top of the arm to the right. The istter in 
the Kakatiya and Reddi scripts of the 12th and 13th centuries A.D, is more or {oxs akin 
to that in Western CiJukyan and Hoysala script of the 11th and 12th centuries A.i). 


Tn the Pailava Grantha letter of the 7th century A.D. there are two varieties. vot! 
based on the earlier Pallava type of the 5th century A.D. In the 8th century A.D). une of 
the spheroids dwindles and the other opens out . In the Cola script of the 11th 
A.D.and onwards the letter is like unaspirated ca with the arm to the right. at fir’ ving 
out slightly but later curving out strongly. 


ncury 


Ja.—In Mauryan script this (Fig.39) is like the letter E, The central stro" .s lengthened 
in the Bhattiprolu letter of the same date. The spine of the letter is sometimes straight and 
sometimes curved in all these varioties during the first few centuries of the Christian cra. 
In the Central variety of Gupta script, Kadamba, Silankiyana, Pallava Western Ganga. 
Nala and Visnukundin scripts of the 4th, 5th, 6th centuries A.D. the top and bottom strokes 
endulate to form slight double curve. In the Vakataka script of the 5th century A.D. the 
vertical stroke recedes inwards above the second stroke and adds a box-head to its ton left 
In Somavamii acript of the 6th , 7th centuries A.D. the box-head is not present. In the 
Jetter of Yasodharman’s time the two lower stokes tend to be oblique ; and in the Nagari 
script of Harsavarddhana’s time the short vertical recedes inside above the middle stroke, 
bath the middle ond lower stokes running down obliquely, the latter even curving « hit to 
ft the top stroke thickens a bit at its ends and drops down a little to the right. 

In the Western Calukyan letter of the 8th century A.D. and Paramara letter af the 
auth century A.D. the top and vertical strokes combine to change into a triangl: sbove 
Ke middle stroke, In all further developments except in Sena and Vijayanagar scripts 
‘the middle stroke runs down obliquely or very nearly straight and down in cursive :nanner, 
the other stroke strongly curving in and out again; and with the serif ou vertical stroke 
abovo the middle stroke the letter looks like T on S. with top end of the letar lengthened 
downwards. In Sena script of the 12th century A.D. the middle line ig not oblique but 
eurves up to tight towards the serif. In Vijayanagara script the middle stroke lends 
and runs down to form a right angle. 
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In Canarese script from Western Calukyan area the letter of the 6th century A.D. is 
not very different from that of the slightly earlier Western Ganga script but a tiny dash 
across the middle stroke may be noted. This later accounts for the curl-shape to the left 
of the top stroke of the letter in Ragtrakiita script of the 9th century A.D. In the 11th 
century Western CéJukyan script the top line breaks and forms a curl to the left and an up- 
ward curve to the right, the central stroke just connecting this part with the stroke forming 
the base that undulates to form a double bend. This shape of the letter continues in the 
Hoysala script of the 12th century A.D. 


In the Eastern Calukyan script of the 7th century A.D, the letter is after the earlier 
Visnukupdin variety. Butin the 10th century A.D. the letter is more like the Western 
CaJukyan in the next century, with this difference that the curl to the left actually forms 
loop and the top end of the curve to the right thickens serif-like. From the 11th century 
onwards the letter is about the same type as in Western CaJukyan and Hoysala scripts. 


Inthe Pallava Grantha script of the 7th century A.D. there are two varieties of the letter. 
In the first the top stroke starts with a curl and this along with the other two strokes is wavy 
forming a double arch, as in earlier examples. In the other one the top stroke starts with 
a curl, has a double bend, and then obliquely runs down to the left and again to right, forms 
aloop anda curve in continuation, From this the Pallava letter of the next century is 
formed. In Cola script of the 11th century A.D. and later the letter is only a continuation 
of this type with the additional curve beyond the loop being absent. 


Na.—In the Mauryan alphabet the letter (Fig. 40) is like the letter H with the left 
vertical extended a little to left horizontally and the right vertical with its upper half 
omitted. In the Kusan, Kgatrapa and Satavahana letters of the 2nd century A.D. the 
Jower end of the left vertical stroke issomewhat prolonged. It is abnormally prolonged and 
definitely curves to left in the Ikgvaku letter of the 3rd century A.D., and the limb to the 
tight tends to curve. ‘This continues in the early Pallava letter of the 3rd and 4th cons 
sury A.D. Inthe Kadamba and Silankéyana letters of the 4th century A.D., the horizon 
tat top stroke in continuation of the left vertical develops a double bend. Inthe tormer 
{tie lower end of the prolonged vertical curves and shoots up as a parallel stroke. The 
ght limb of the letter from how onwards curves and tends to be hook-shaped as in Vaka- 
fake (5th century A.D.), Maitraka (6th century), Vignukundi (6th century A.D.), Pallava 
(sth contury A.D.), Eastern Ganga (7th century A.D.), and Eastern Cajukya (7th century 
AD). 


In Gupta script of the 4th contury A.D. the letter is # simple one lacking the loop of 
Pallava Grantha letter of the 7th century A.D. and latem-in the itmegptions of Yaso- 
dharman the form is coritinued. 
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In the Telugu area tho parallel stroke in continuation of the vertical tends to bulge into 
a loop as in letter ¢ of the same alphabet in different stages and the hook-shaped right 
limb gets diminished into a small projecting arc. 


In the Grantha script the loop is formed in the 7th century A.D. itself and the right 
limb starta in continuation of the loop as a curve with a flourish encircling the loop, a 
shape continuing during later centuries. 


‘The letter is the same in Tamil script as well. The Vatteluttu letter is formed after the 
Tamil one. 


Ta.—From the Mauryan times to practically about the 4th century A.D. this letter 
(Hig, 41) is a semi-circle shaped like ‘C’, From the 4th century A.D. there is slight change. 
In Gupta script of the 4th century A.D. the top of the letter is a horizontal stroke, This is 
found also in Kadamba, Vakitaka, Silankiyana, Nala and Pallava scripts of the 4th, 
Sth conturies A.D. though in Vakitaka and Somavaméi script of the 5th, 6th and 7th 
centuries A.D. respectively a box-head is added. The base of the letter is somewhat 
straightened and a smal] undulation gives it a shallow double curve in Salankiyana Western 
Ganga, Visnukundin and Pallava letters of the 4th, 5th and 6th centuries A.D, In the script 
of Yasodharman the top end of the letter has a distinct dot. In the Nagari script of Harga+ 
varddhana’s time the top end of the letter raises itself up and touches the serif added to it, 
thus giving the contour of half a pot. In nearly all the later forms this appearance continues 
almost unchanged ; the Paraméra letter of the 11th century A.D., however, has a triangular 
nail-head instead of the mere top stroke; and in Pala, Eastern Ganga and Sena seripts of 
the 9th, 11th and 12th centuries respectively the back of the letter has a double bend. 


‘The early Western Cilukyan letter of the 6th century A.D. rosombles the earlicr 
Kadamba letter and the Ragtrakiita letter of the 9th century A.D. has a shallow double 
bend in the base line, ‘This feature continues in the Western CaJukyan and Hoysala letters 
of the 11th and 12th centuries A.D., respectively ; and in addition the (op end of the letter 
is prolénged to shoot up. 


In eastern Calukyan script the letter of 7th century A.D. is after the earlier type and 
ke its carliest Western Calukyan cousin. But in the 10th century A.D. the top end shoote. 
up into a prominent vertical stroke. In the subsequent centuries this letter of the Telugu 
Soript continues both the top vertical stroke and the double curve of the base line, 


In Pallava Grantha script of the 7th century A.D., one form of the letterts the simple 
C-shaped one and, ariother like ‘L’ upside down and oblique or # hoi@y-stick placed 
handle downwards in slanting fashion. In the next century the lower end of the letter is 
bent and curved to form a small hook, This hook is enlarged in the 11th century Cola and 
18th.century Pandya letter which resembles S written slawting with’ dfinite angularities: 
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In the Vijayanagar letter of the 15th century A.D., the letter is simplified into a down- 
ward stroke just slanting to left, then to right and again to left. 


‘The early Pallava Tamil letter of the 7th century A.D., is akin to contemporary Grantha 
letter composed of a stroke aslant from right to left and again from left to right, with the 
angle rounded a bit. This form continues till the 11th-12th centuries but in the 13th 
century Cola script the lower part of the stroke running from left to right lifts itself up to 
form a straight horizontal line and later in the Vijayanagar letter of the 15th century 
AD., the other stroke also straightens itself into a vertical and the letter consists of two 
sides of a rectangle forming a right angle. 

‘The Vatteluttu letter in Pandya script of the 8th century A.D., is more or less a crescent 
‘and in the 11th century Cola script it continues the same form except that its base is some- 
what flattened. 

a—tIn Mauryan script the letter (Fig. 42) look like H with the top and bottom half of 
the arms to left and right respectively rubbed out. In the Kus&n, Kgatrapa and Satava- 
hana scripts of the 2nd century A.D., it is shaped like a sickle with handle upwards; a 
small serif crowns the Kug&n letter, In the Iksvaku script of the 3rd century A.D., the top 
is thickened wedgelike. In the Gupta letter of the 4th century A.D., which is developed 
from the earlier Kugin one the ourved lower part straightens itself somewhat: vertically. 
In the Kadamba, Vakatake and Somavaméi scripts of the 4th, 5th and 6th-7th centuries, 
respectively, the letter develops » box-head. In these, as well as in the Salankayana, Pallava 
Vignukundin, Traikttaka, Maitrake, Western Calukya and Eastern Ganga scripts of the 
4th, 5th, 6th, 5th, 6th and 7th centuries A.D., repectively, the letter though still sickle- 
shaped has the curved blade-shaped base, slightly ‘double bent” and wavy. In Yaéo- 
dharman’s script the letter is shaped somewhat like the numeral 3 with the top line flattened 
slightly and in the Nagari of Hargavardhana’s time the top stroke is clearly a serif. In the 
9th century Pala and Ragtrakita scripts the letter is more or less like that in Vardhana 
script but from the 11th century A.D. the letter in Nagari is more or less an ‘S’ with the top 
end continued up vertically a little and then horizontally to left, In the Paraméra script 
of the 11th century A.D. this stroke above the ‘S’ shaped part is marked like a nail-head. 


In early Western Calukyan script of the 6th century A.D, the letter is still sickle- 
ghaped but the base tends to develop a wavy contour, which persists in the successive cen- 
turies, till in the Hoysala script of the 12th century A.D. the wavy line curls towards the 
right end ; the connected serif changes into a separate small crescontjabove the letter from 
the 11th century onwards, 

In the Eastern CJukyan script the development is like that in Western Cilukyan 
but inthe 11th century A.D, the serif is composed of two strokes shaped like ‘V’ rather 
widened, but from the 12th century onwards the crescent takes it place 
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In Pallava Grantha script of the 7th century A.D. the letter is like the numeral 2 with 
the horizontal stroke lengthened. In the same seript of the next century a dot, a stroke 
slanting down from right to left and continued as wavy base line, compose the letter. In 
the 11th century Cola script the dot and slanting strokes combine to look like a hook and 
the wavy line in continuation is very deep showing a clear double arch which ends as a 
vertical stroke. From this time onwards the form of the letter is more or less of this type. 


Dha.—In the Mauryan script this letter (Fig. 43) is shaped as an inverted question 
mark without the dot. The base is flattened and the top end somewhat thicker in the 2nd 
century Kusin and Ksatrapa and Satavahana letters. In the southern variety of Gupta 
script the base curves in as also in Kadamba (4th and 5th century A.D.) and there is a 
tendency for the right end of the letter to curl which is more pronounced in later letter of the 
Canarese, Telugu andGranthascripts ; the letter is mainly in these areas very like dain the 
different periods with the addition of the loop through the Vijayanagar Telugu letter has 
also a stroke added below it. 


The letter in the Nagari script of all periods and areas is more or less shaped after the 
earlier Gupta type which is clearly after its parent letter of the 2nd century A.D, and the 
curl towards the end of the right end is to be noted. 


a.—In Mauryan script and in the script of the early Tamil caves na (Fig. 44) has 
two strokes at the top and bottom connected in the middle by a vertical stroke which give 
it the appearance of ‘ H’ resting on one of its sides. In Bhattiprolu script a stroke to the 
right is added at the middle of the vertical. ‘Though in Satavahana script of the 2nd century 
A.D. the letter is more or less the same, the base line of contemporary Kgatrapa letter and 
the base and top strokes of the Kusin letter of the same date and of the Tksvaku letter of 
the 3rd century A.D. curve a bit giving the letter somewhat the appearance of ‘ X’ com- 
posed of two crescents joined back to back. ‘The letter in Northern Gupta script of the 
4th century A.D. and that of Yasodharman’s inscriptions is composed of a small horizontal 
stroke with both ends rising vertically and curving out in opposite directions. ‘Two small 
strokes joining to continue as a vertical stroke which branches off to curve downwards 
in opposite directions compose the letter in Salankayana, Visnukundin, Pallava, Western 
Ganga and Western Cilukyan seripts of the 4th, 5th and 6th centuries A.D. But as 
in the Southern variety of Gupta script, in Kadamba, Vakataka, TraikOtaka, Maitraka, 
Nala, Eastern Ganga scripts of about the same date one ofthe small’ strokes at the 
base changes into a loop to the left ; and in the first two as well as in the Nala letter a box- 
head is present where the vertical branches off into two downward curves. Inthescript of’ 
Yasodharman’s inscriptions the letter is of the type of the Northern Gupta variety and 
from this is derived the Nagari letter in Hargavardhana’s inscriptions and those of the Pal- 
lavas, wherein the strokes composing the curves are lengthened downwards and the small 
horizontal stroke slants toright. In Western Calukya and Pratithara scripts of the 8t hand 
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Sth centuries A.D. respectively the type is the same, though in Pala script of the 9th century 
the vertical upwardand downward strokes composing the limb to the right change into 
a single stroke. In contemporary Ristrakita script the small central horizontal stroke 
disappears or dwindles into a small stroke which itself branches off to curve downwards 
in opposite directions. The double curve thus formed at the top is crowned by a horizontal 
stroke in Gujrat Ca]ukya, Paramara and Western Calukya scripts of the 11th century A.D. 
In Ganga script of the same century the letter is more or less like that of the Pala script 
already described. The Candella, Gihadavila, Yadava, Kakatiya, and Vijayanagara 
letters of the 12th, 13th and 15th centuries A.D. look like ‘E’ with its three strokes facing 
downwards, 

The Western Cilukyan letter is more or less like that of contemporary Vignukundin 
or Pallava script. In Western Calukyan and Hoysala scripts of the 11th and 12th centuries 
A.D. the two small strokes at: the base form a small curve to the right allowing the vertical 
to run up curving to left in continuation and develop a double bend and a large curve to 
right. 

In Eastern Calukyan script of the 7th century A.D. the letter resembles its Western 
CaJukyan cousin and the later developments during the centuries are quite akin to those 
in the Canarese area, 

In Pallava Grantha of the 7th century A.D. the letter is of two types ; one is more or 
loss like the earlicr type of the same script with however this difference that the top left curve 
is curled and the left stroke at the base is changed into a loop; another is shaped like the 
profile of a spring straightened but still retaining some of the curves. In the 8th century 
A.D. the letter ix formed by a curl to the left continuing as a smalll horizontal stroke, and then 
an upward curve which abruptly descends as a straight vertical. In the 11th century A.D. 
the letter starts as a curl and forms two loops before it descends vertically downwards to 
some length. In the subsequent centuries this continues. 


In Tamil script all the varieties of Grantha are repeated during the centuries, 

In Vattcluttu script of the 8th century A.D. the letter starts as a loop, curves to right, 
bends twice in its downward curve and runs again to left. ‘This form continues in the 11th 
century A.D. 


Ta.—In Mauryan script and in the script of the Tamil caves it (Fig. 45) is like‘ Y’ upside 
down ; the Bhatfiprolu letter has a stroke as usual added to its right. Tn the Kugan, 
Ksatrapa and Sitavahana scripts of the 2nd century A.D, the letter has a thick serif-like 
top and the two lower limbs curve to form a horse-shee shape. In the Ikevaku letter of the 
3rd century A.D. the left lower limb forms a loop. ‘The small vertical over the horso-shas 
has a wedge-shaped cap in the Northern variety of the Gupta soript of the 4th century A.D,, 
thongh in the Central Indian variety there is a box-head instead. This box-head is found 
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in Kadamba, Vakataka, Nala and Somavamdi letters. The looped form at the lower end 
of the vertical is found in Western Ganga and Visnukundin letter of the 5th-6th centuries 
AD. 

In tho letter of Yaéodharman’s inscriptions the wedge is on the horse-shoe much as in 
earlier Gupta seript and this form is continued in the Nagari of Harsavardhana’s time as 
also in Pallava Nagari of the 7th century A.D., the arm of the horse-she tending to get 
shortened to the left and lengthened and slightly curved at the terminal to the right. The 
Western Calukya letter of the 8th century A.D. is much the same. In Pratihara, Pala and 
Rastrakita scripts of the 9th century A.D., Gujrat Calukya, Western Calukya, Eastern 
Ganga scripts of the 11th century A.D., Gahadavala script of the 12th century A.D.,Yadava 
and Kakatiya scripts of the 13th century A.D., and Vijayanagara script of the 15th century 
A.D. which show further development of the form, the wedge on top is replaced by a hori- 
zontal stroke on top of the vertical, which in the first four and in the Eastern’Ganga letter 
looks like a small ‘fT’ on a hook, ‘The Paraméra letter of the 11th century A.D. however 
has a triangular top and the Sena letter of the 12th century A.D. looks a cork-screw silhouet- 
ted or like the numeral “3 connected to a top horizontal stroke. 


The Western Calukya letter of the 6th century A.D. is a vertical stroke with small serif 
situated ona hook. In the 9th century Rastraktita script the letter is composed of a ‘T? 
onacurl, Inthe Western Calukyan and Hoysala letter of the 11th-12th centuries A.D. 
this curl becomes more pronounced and a crescent replaces the ‘ T’ shaped serif. 

In Eastern Calukyan script of the 7th century A.D. and in the three subsequent centuries 
the vertical with small serif and the curl give a shape approximating the numeral 3; in the 
llth century A.D. the serif changes into two large strokes shaped like ‘V’ widened; but 
from the next century onwards it is changed into a crescent as in contemporary Hoysala 
script. In the Vijayanagara letter of the 15th century A.D, the semi-circular belly of the 
letter curves in at both ends beneath the crescent. 

In Pallava Grantha of the 7th century A.D. this is almost like its predecessor two centuries 
earlier. The top end of the vertical stroke is slightly forked. This continues in the next 
century A.D, but the letter is more buxom. In the 11th century Cola script the vertical 

gevelopr a hook-shaped top and the curve in continuation of the loop descends aslant. In 
the 13th century Pandya letter the hook changes into an open rectangle which continues in 


al! later script. 
‘The development of the letter in Tamil is not different from that in Grantha, 


In Pandyan Vatteluttu of the 8th century A.D. the letter is somewhat like No. 8 with the 
bottom slightly enlarged and projecting toright. In the Cola script of the 11th century A.D. 
the lower half of the letter sweeps up as a broad curve to reach the top. 

‘Tha.—In Mauryan script and the script of the Tainil cavesit (Fig. 46) is a circle with 
a dot in the centre. The Bhattiprolu letter has a top stroke added to right. In Kug&n , 
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Keatrapa and Satavahana writing of the 2nd century A.D. and Ikgvaku script of the 3rd 
century A.D. it is the same circle and dot that make up the letter. In the Northern Gupta 
script of the 4th century A.D. a slightly elliptical circle with a central dividing line or a circle 
with central dot make the letter, while in the Central Indian variety the top of the ellipse 
with central dot is at once flattened and thickened. The Kadamba letter of the 4th-5th 
centuries A.D. tends to appear somewhat rectangular standing heightwise with thickened 
flat top and base slightly curved-in centrally and with the central dot asa small circle. The 
early Pallava letter of the Prakrit charters is somewhat similarly rectangular though the 
Salankayana letter of the 4th century A.D. is an oval but both have the central dot. The 
Traikitaka, Vakataka, Western Ganga, Nala, Visnukundin and Pallava—all of the 5th 
century A.D., have flattened and thickened top and all dots inthe middle except the first and 
last which have a larger and small incomplete circlet in the place of the dot ; the base of the 
last two has also the central inward curve ; the Maitraka letter as a small arch in the centre 
of the oval. The Vakataka letter and its derivative in the Somavamii script of the 6th-7th 
century A.D. have a box-head top and the latter has an arch which forms an upturned 
boat-shape at the base of the conical flask-shaped letter. The Eastern Ganga letter is 
like that in Nala script but the dot is replaced by a circlet nearer the base than the centre. 


‘The letter of Yagodharman’s inscriptions is just an clongated type of the Gupta one with 
‘a central horizontal storke across an ellipse, In the regular Nagari of the 7th century A.D. 
as seen in the acript of Harsavarddhana’s inscriptions, the letter developsa straight vertical 
line to right with two closely knit spherules attached to the left, one below another, so that 
the letter looks like ‘B’ reversed. It looks similar in Western Calukyan script of the 8th 
century A.D., the Pratihara, Pala, Rastrakita scripts of the 9th century A.D., as also in later 
scripts where the vertical is lengthened slightly downwards and sometimes slightly curved 
terminally to right. In the Gujrat Calukyan letter of 11th century A.D. the top spherule is 
opened out. In the contemporary Eastern Ganga script the top spherule opens and the lower 
one becomes somewhat angularly curved, giving the contour of the neck of a goose. In 
the Sona letter of thie 12th century A.D. the letter is formed of a line twice curved in the 
shapo of a swan’s neck and separated from the vertical line. The Yadava and Kakatiya 
letter of the 13th century A.D. and the Vijayanagars letter of the 15th century A.D. have 
almost a rectangular shape with the vertical stroke slightly lengthened at the lower end and 
having an inward curve on the left side. 


‘The Western Calukyan letter of the 6th century which is a rectangle standing heightwise 
with a dot in the belly changes into a more rounded form with the base centrally curved in 
in the 9th century Rastrakiita script. In the 11th century Western Calukyan letter the 
central dot in this becomes a circlet and the top is flattened with two slight ear-like projec- 
tions at either end on top. In the Hoysala script of the next century the flattened top line 
with projecting ends becomes a crescent placed slightly above. 
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The development of the letter in the Eastern Calukyan script is almost on the same 
lines as in Western Calukyan but in the 11th century A.D. the top line shoots up into two 
strokes ‘V’shaped. In this and the Reddi script of the 14th century A.D. there is a break 
in the base line where it curves in slightly. In the latter and in Vijayanagar script of the 
15th century A.D. the letter has a circlet instead of a dot in the centre and in the 15th century 
letter a small downward stroke is added centrally at the base. 


In Pallava Grantha script of the 7th century A.D. the earlier type of the letter is continued 
but with the letter slightly opened to the right top making the side stroke vertical and a small 
circlet is added to it alittle above the middle. Inthe 8th century A.D. the circlet is lowered 
down, In the Cola script of the 11th century A.D, the letter is simplified ; it opens out 
widely and beyond the double curve of the base curls at the right terminal, The form 
continues in the thirteenth century Pandya script and in the Vijayanagara letter of the 15th 
century A.D. the slight curve of the base changes into a' regular stroke giving it the appear- 
ance of the numeral 3 with a curl at the top terminal and laid on its back. 


Da.—In Mauryan script it (Fig. 47) is a semi-circle with the ends continued at the top 
and base vertically. It is reversed in Bhattiprolu script and a top stroke is added to the 
right. In Kgatrapa script the Mauryan form of the letter continues though the lower vertical 
stroke curves to right. But in contemporary Kusin and Satavahana scripts as also in 
Ikgvaku, Gupta, Kadamba, Silankiyana, Pallava, Traikitaka, Vakitaka, Western Ganga, 
Nala, Visnukundi, Maitraka, Somavaméi, Eastern Ganga, Western and Eastern Calukyan 
scripts the sickle-shape continues with slight changes. In Gupta, Kadamba, Vakitaka, 
Nale, Eastern Ganga and Somavaméi scripts the letter has a box-head and in most of the~ 
letters of the 7th century A.D. and onwards the base line curves in slightly in the middle. In 
the script of Yasodharman’s inscriptions the letter has a top wedge and a short angular beak 
at the back. From this is derived the Nagari letter of Harsavarddhana’s time and that of the 
Pallava Nagari of the 7th century A.D, _In the latter the curved base line suddenly slants 
down to right. Inthe 8th century Western CaJukyanscript the letter continues so, In 
the 9th century Nagari script the wedge is replaced by a top line except‘in Paramara script 
of the 11th century A.D. and the slanting downward stroke lengthened a bit and there- 
after the letter tends to be almost like the Mauryan one reversed and with top horizontal 
stroke added. 

‘The top serif of the Western Calukyan letter of the 6th century A.D. appears more 
prominent in the Rastrakiita letter three centuries later and in the Western Calukyan letter 
of the 11th century and later the top horizontal changes into a crescent on top of the body 
of the letter unconnected by the small top vertical stroke which is now lost. 


In tho script of the Eastern Calukyas, Kakatiyas, Reddis, and in Vijayanagara script 
the development of the letter may be observed as quite similar to the Western Célukyan 
except that the Eastern Cilukyan letter of the 11th century A.D. has its serif changed 
into two strokes looking like ‘V’ above the body of the. letter, 
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The basic form of the Pallava Grantha letter of the 7th century A.D. is not different 
from the earlier type except that every stroke and curve is more ornamental and the end of 
the vertical top stroke is forked. ‘The lower stroke which is still small in the 8th century 
A.D. Pallava Grantha letter is lengthened and slants to left in the 11th century Cola script 
while the top stroke curves to form hook-shape. It is almost the same in the 13th century 
PB&ndya script but in the 15th century Vijayanagara script the hook is enlarged. 


Dha.—In Meuryan script it (Fig. 48) is like 4 strung bow with string to left or simpler 
still, like ‘D’. The Bhattiprolu letter is reversed with a stroke to top right, In Kusan 
Kgatrapa and Satavahana letters it is like ‘D’ reversed, In the Tksvaku and Northern 
variety of Gupta script the letter is of the same type. In the Gupta letter of the Central 
Indian veriety it is more or less shaped like an egg with flattened and thickened top. ‘The 
Kadamba letter of the 4th-sth centuries A.D, has a flattened and thickened top anda base, 
curved in the middle. The Salankayana, ‘Traiktitaka, Maitraka and Nala letters are egg- 
shaped, though with top slightly flattened and thickened. The Vakataka and Somavamsi 
Ietters have a box-head, The Western Ganga, Vignukundi, Pallava, Western and Eastern 
Cilukyan letters have the usual inward curve in the base. The letter of Yasodharman’s 
inscriptions tends to be pointed towards the lower end and thereafter in all the Nagari letters 
it is generally shaped like the left half of a leaf, broad or narrow. With its pointed and 
prolonged lower end of vertical it looks somewhat like reversed ‘P’ in Pala, Rigprakita 
and Sena script but with the vertical projecting topward it appears somewhat like ‘P* 
reversed and upside down in Paraméra, Candella, Western Calukya and Gahadavala 
geripts. In Yadava and Kakatlya scripts the letter looks like ‘R’ reversed and upside 
down, and the Vijayanagara letter is only a modification of the Kakatiya letter. 


In Western Célukyan script of the 6th century A.D., it is the earlier type of a rectangle 
standing heightwiso with the base line curved in the middle, ‘The later developments of the 
letter with its buxom apple-shape and a crescent top show it exactly like tha with the central 
dot absent. 

In Eastern Calukyan script also the development is just as in tha without the dot in the 
centre. 

‘The Grantha letter is similarly allied to tha without the circlet or the later curl to the 
left. 

Na,—In Mauryan script it (Fig. 49) is like inverted ‘T’, In the contemporary script 
of the Tamil caves there are two types, one like the Mauryan letter and another with the 
vertical terminally curved to right. ‘The Bhaffiprolu letter is like the Mauryan one with the 
usual addition to the top stroke to the right. In the Kugin, Kgatrapa and Sitavahana 
letters of the 2nd century A.D. the top end of the vertical is thickened and the horizontal 
base inclined downwards at:both ends making the letter look somewhat though not exactly 
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like inverted ‘Y’. In the Iksvaku script the letter is composed of the vertical stroke 
forming a small loop at the base to left. and curling beyond downward to right. Except in 
Salankayana, Pallava, and Visnukundin scripts where the letter retains the inverted ‘Y* 
shape but in more pronounced manner than in 2nd century A.1),, in all the rest like Gupta, 
Kadamba, Traikiitaka, Vakitaka, Western Ganga, Nala, Maitraka, Somavaméi, Eastern 
Ganga and the script of Yasodharman’s inscriptions the loop to the left of the base is present, 
In the Central Indian variety of Gupta script, _Kadamba, Vakitaka, Nala and Somavaméi 
scripts the letter has a box-head. In the Nagari of the 7th century A.D. the vertical starts 
with wedged top and after forming a loop to left runs down, inclined to right slightly. The 
wedge of the 8th.century Western Cihikyan letter is more pronounced and the stroke 
beyond the loop to right is a broader curve. ‘Though the wedge is replaced by a top lino 
or serif in Pratihara, Pala and Rastrakita scripts which continues thereafter, the form of 
the body of the letter is the same in the first two but in the third there is a vertical stroke 
and from its middle to the left is a small horizontal stroke which terminally forms a loop. 
Except in Gujrat CaJukyan and Vijayanagara scripts of the 11th and 15th centuries A.D. 
where a curve is present instead of the loop, the letter is of the same type all over. In Sena 
script the loop is filled and in Eastern Ganga script the line forming the loop runs parallel 
to the vertical to touch the serif. 

In Western Calukyan script of the 6th century A.D. the vertical stroke with serif has 
‘a small curved stroke as the left limb near its base. In the Rigtrakuta letter of the 9th 
century A.D, this curved stroke becomes more prominent, and in the 11th century Western 
Calukyan letter, the vertical curves inward a bit, the serif turns a crescent and with the 
curved left limb its assumes a shape that continues thereafter almost the same. In Eastern 
Calukyan, Kakatiya, Reddi and Vijayanagara scripts the development of the form of the 
letter is similar to that in Western Calukyan except that in the 11th century A.D, the serif 
of the letter is forked ‘ V’ like. 

In Grantha of the 7th century A.D, the top end of the vertical is either forked or has 
a small serif and to the right is a curved limb. In the 8th century A.D. the vertical loops 
rather imperceptibly to the left base before continuing to right to form the curved limb. 
A hook-shaped top of the vertical, somewhat slanting down to left and continuing to right 
as the curved limb, constitutes the Cola Grantha letter of the 11th century A.D. Two 
parallel vertical strokes crowned by serif and a curved limb in continuation of the right 
vertical constitute na of the Pandyan script of 13th century A.D. and thereafter. 

In Tamil script the development of this letter is exactly as in Grantha, 


In Vatteluttu the letter is like ‘S’ reversed both in Pandya script of the 8th century 
A.D. and in Cola inscriptions three centuries later. 

Pa—This (Fig. 50) is composed of » vertical curyed to right at base and shaped like 
shook in the Mauryan script. ‘The letter of the Bhatfiprolu script has a top stroke to right 
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added, In the script of the early Tamil caves the letter is an open rectangle standing 
hoightwise. The Kusin and Satavahana letter of the 2nd century A.D. is an open square 
while in contemporary Kgatrapa letter the side stroke to left is indented half way up ; and in 
all the three the left stroke is thickened at the topend. In Iksvaku script of the 3rd century 
ALD. the left stroke and the base are both curved in slightly centrally and both the vertical 
strokes are terminally thickened. The letter in Northern Gupta script resembles ‘U’ 
with a serif at the left top and the right vertical slightly prolonged straight downwards. The 
Central Indian Gupta letter is an open square and the top half of the left stroke is indented 
and crowned with a box-head. The letter is similar in Kadamba, Nala, Somavaméi and 
Eastern Ganga scripts, though in Western Gangs and Pallava scripts of the Sth century A.D. 
the box-head is not very distinctive, Except for the box-head which is replaced by a small 
serif the letter is similar in Salankiyana, Traikitaka, Maitraka, Vignukundin, early Western 
‘and Eastern CéJukyan scripts. But in the Salankayana, Western Gangs, Visnukundin, 
Pallava, Western and Eastern Calukyan letter the base line very slightly curves in at the 
centre. The letter of Yaéodharman’s inscriptions has a wedge-shaped serif to the left and 
the base line slants down slightly tc right ; and the Nagari letter of the 7th century A.D. is 
more developed, the wedge clearer, and the slant of the base line more pronounced. In the 
letter from Hargavardhana’s inscriptions the base line curves in centrally slightly. In this 
and the Pallava letter of the same date the vertical stroke is slightly prolonged downwards. 
The letter of 8th century Western Calukyan script is not different. The Pratihara letter of 
the 0th century A.D. is like ‘U’ with serif on the arm to left and the arm to right prolonged 
downward vertically. The serif becomes a top horizontal stroke touching both the arms 
in the letter of contemporary Pala and Rastrakiita scripts and in all later Nagari variations, 
‘The left arm of the letter is Eastern Ganga and Sena script of the 11th and 12th centuries 
A.D. slants in from the top and curves out again. 

‘The letter in Western CaJukya and Rastrakita scripts of the 6th and 9th centuries A.D. 
is after the earlier type like Western Ganga, but » small serif crowns the indented top end 
of the left limb, The Western Cilukyan letter of the 11th century A.D. changes ite serif 
into s crescent above the left arm which curves in and stops. 


In Eastern Calukyan script of the 7th century A.D. it is like its western cousin ; in the 
10th century s wedge-like serif crowns the right as well as the left limb and in the 11th 
eentury: A.D. two ‘V’ shaped strokes replace the serif; but from the next century 
onwards in Kakatiya, Reddi and Vijayanagara scripts the crescent appears as in the Canc 
rese area, 


In the Pallava Granth of the 7th century A.D. one variety is after the earlier type 
with the arm to left indented half-way towards the top and with the base line centrally 
curved in somewhat ; in addition the arm to left is terminally slightly forked, The other 
variety is an open rectangle with the arm to left slanting inwards and thickened at ite top 
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end. Inthe letter of the script of the next century the arm to the left slants inwards and 
a dot is added to left at its tip. The base line slants down to right a little and curves 
slightly. The right arm is a straight vertical. In the 11th century Cola script the dot 
joins the end of the left arm to form a hock and the whole letter is like numeral 2 with 
the base line prolonged and raised up a little vertically. 


In Tamil the letter of the 7th century has a left limb which curves and slants down to 
the right as the base line and mounts up vertically. In the next century it is the same 
type but‘in the 11th century Cola script the letter is an open rectangle with the two corners 
at the base rounded. In the 13th century Cola script and 15th century Vijayanagara 
script the corners of the letter are more angular and it looks like ‘E’ on its back without 
the middle stroke. 


In Vatteluttu script f the Sth century A.D. the letter starts as a hook and turns 
backward and up, giving the lower contour of the head, neck and body of a duck. It 
continues this shape in the 11th century A.D. 


Pha.—In Mauryan, Bhattiprolu, Ksatrapa and other early script the letter (Fig. 51) 
is the same as pa except that the lower end is curled in, In Gupta script the arm to the 
right curves to form a loop touching the base in the centre. This is the case of the Vakitaka 
letter of the 5th century A.D. and the letter in Yasodharman’s inscriptions of the 6th 
century A.D. In Kadamba, Salankayana, Pallava, Western Ganga, Visdukundin scripts 
of the 4th-5th centuries A.D., Maitraka and Western Calukyan scripts of the 6th century 
A.D., Somavaméi and Eastern CaJukyan script of about the 7th century A.D. the right 
arm of the letter curves in. The Eastern Ganga and Pallava letters of the 7th century 
A.D. form a loop to the right. 


The Nagari letter of the 7th century A.D., as seen in the inscriptions of Hargavardhana, 
has # loop to the right. In Pala script of the 9th century A.D. the arm to right terminally 
ourves out but the contemporary Rastrakiita letter has an outer loop at the top toright: In 
Paramara script of the 11th century A.D. the line forming the outer loop runs down again 
parallel to the vertical. In the Eastern Ganga letter of the 11th century A.D. the loop is 
replaced by a downward double curve starting from top toright. In the Gahadavala letter 
of the 12th century A.D. the double curve starts a little above the middletoright. Inahé 
Sena script the letter is basically the same as its parent, though it slants and has the verti¢al 
extended downwards in curvilinear shape. The Kakatiya and Vijayanagara letter of the 
13th and 15th century A.D, has a stroke shaped like ‘S’ reversed, added to the right. 


‘Tho terminal inward curve of the Western CaJukyan letter of the 6th contury A.D. is 
ropliced in the Rastraktita letter three centuries later by a small crescent-like downward 
median curve, added on the inside to the right arm. In the Hoysala letter of the 12th 
century A.D. the downward crescent actually cuts the right arm towards the base. 
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In the Eastern CiJukyan letter of the 10th century A.D. the small crescent is replaced 
by a somi-circlet which touches the right arm at both ends. ‘This is developed into a regular 
modian circle, breaking the right arm, in the letter of the 11th century A.D, The letter of 
tho Kakatiya script is like the Hoysala one, though in the Reddi letter the crescent is shifted 
below the letter. In Vijayanagara script a stroke below the base replaces the crescent. 


In Grantha script the earliest form of the letter shows a loop to the right, but later it is 
always the inward terminal curve of the right arm that distinguishes pha from pa, 


Ba.—The Mauryan letter (Fig. 52) is a square and in Bhattiprolu script it has the addition 
ofan outer stroke centrally to the right. It remains a square even in the 2nd century script 
of the Satavahanas. But pronouncedly in contemporary Kgatrapa script and less so in 
Kusan script the left arm of the letter has a median inward curve. This median curve is 
present in the Ikgvaku letter of the 3rd century A.D. The Northern variety of Gupta script 
shows the letter more or Jess as @ square but the median curve is quite pronounced in the 
letter of the Southern variety. The Kadamba letter of about the same date and the Western 
Ganga letter of the 5th-6th centuries A-D. are not different except that the former is little 
elongate heightwise. In the Pallava letter of the Prakrit charters of the 3rd-4th centuries 
A.D. and the Vakataka letter of the 5th century A.D. the left side is indented in the centre in 
such a manner that a small open square is formed. There is a break in the line to the left in 
the Salankiyana letter of the 4th century A.D. and Visnukundin letter of the 6th century 
AD., which is maintained even in the 7th century Eastern Calukyan letter. In the early 
Nogari letter of Hargavardhana’s inscriptions there is a wedge-shaped serif and a semi-circular 
belly to loft against the vertical stroke, It appears similarly in Western Calukyan script of the 
8th century A.D.,though in Pallava script of the 7th century A.D. itis shaped somewhat like 
« B ' reversed without the centralstroke. In almost every other variety of later Nagari the 
sorif, semi-circular belly and the right vertical continue. ‘The belly is divided by a stroke in 
the letter of the Yadava and Vijayanagara script of the 13th and 15th centuries respectively. 


In Canarese ecript of the 6th century A.D. the letter already shows a slight median inward 
curve atits basein addition to the indented left side. Inthe 11th century Western Calukyan 
letter the top opens, the left side top curls inward out and the median curve gets more 
pronounced. This continues in the Hoysala letter of the next century. 


In tho Telugu script of the Eastern Calukyan territory the development is not very 
different from that in the Canarese area, except that in the 10th century A.D. Eastern 
Cilukyan letter the top end of the right arm is thickened serif-like and in the 11th cenfury 
letter the curl to the left top is aggressive and there is a median break in the base line as in ca 


of the period. 
In Pallava Granths of the 7th century A.D. there aro two varieties, one showing the letter 
with indented left side and with top and base line medially curved in slightly; a4 another 
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starting as double curved top line from left to right slanting down to left medially curving 
again in the base line and rising up vertically. This second form continues more or less 
unchanged during the later centuries. 


Bha.—In Mauryan script bha (Fig. 53) is like ga with an additional vertical stroke to 
right, parallel to the lower one. In Bhattiprolu script this is reversed and a stroke added to 
top right. In Kusin, Ksatrapa and Sitarahena script of the 2nd century A.D. the body 
of the letter is double bent like a bow having a vertical stroke with thickened end on top of 
theright hump. The curve to'the right shoots up cliff-like in the Ikgvaku letter of the 3rd 
century A.D. In the Gupta letter of the Northern variety a serif-crowned vertical stroke 
and a stroke starting from the neck and slightly ‘slanting down to left and again down to 
right form the letter. In the Central Indian variety the top of the letter is crowned with a 
box-head, as also in the letter of the Kadamba, Vakitaka, Nala and Somavaméi scripts. 
Whenever the body of the letter is not curved itis a rectangle with the base open and with the 
vertical line to right continued up and finally thickened or crowned by a box-head, In the 
script of the Maitrakas the two side-strokes petal-like meet at the top. The Somavaméi 
letter forms two small open squares to left and at the bottom being composed of two straight 
strokes, The letter of Hanghavardhana’s inscriptions and of Pallava Nagari of the same date 
starts with a wedged head, curves downto left, runs down straight aslant to right slightly and 
curves again to right. This form of the letter is repeated in Western Calukyan script of the 
next century and in Paramira script of the 11th century A.D, But in Pratihara, Pala, and 
Ristraktita scripts of the 9th century A.D., Gujarat Célukyaand Eastern Ganga scripts of the 
Lith century A.D. the wedge is replaced by a horizontal serif stroke. In Candella and Gahada- 
vala script the letter comprises a serif Fine, a vertical stroke to right and small central stroke 
against the vertical branching off to form a triangle or wedge. In Western CaiJukyan script 
ofthe 11th century A.D. and the Sena, Yadava, and Kakatiya scripts the triangle is replaced 
by a stroke which also lingers in the Vijayanagara script of the 15th century A.D. 


In script of the Canarese area of the 6th century A.D. the curved bow-shaped body and 
top vertical with small serif make up the letter which continues so even three centuries later, 
but in the 11th century Western Cajukyan letter the two limbs of the letter separate, the one 
to the left being like reversed ‘S ’ and the other to the right, an inward arc, crowned by the 
serif changed into something like a crescent. This continues with greater flourishes int the 
Hoysala script of the next century. 


In the Telugu area the form of the letter is composed of a slanting reversed ‘S’ shaped 
left limb and slightly aro-like right limb meeting at the top which is thickened inte a small 
serif, Inthe 11th century Eastern CaJukyan and the 12th century Kakatiya script the letter 
is practically like the contemporary one in the Canarese area, except that in the farmer the 
serif is‘ V' shaped. In the letter of the Reddi script of the 14th century A.D.. the bottom 
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ends of the two limbs join in ani ward curve and in the Vijayanagara letter of the next 
century & small vertical stroke is added beneath this ceniral curve in the bottom, 


In Pallava Grantha script of the 7th century A.D., one form of the letter is like a triskelis 
with curved limbs and another like an angle with the end of the base line curved up and to the 
side totheright. Inthe next century the letter is so written that it slants down somewhat to 
right and the top is somwhat forked as usual. In the Cola script of the 11th century A.D., 
the forked top is just curved out, so that the letter looks like a flattened ‘ S’ slanting to right 
and with its top end curved up. In the 15th century Vijayanagra letter the top curve 
‘becomes a curl. 


Ma.—In Mauryan script ma (Fig. 54) looks like a circle with‘ U’ ontop. In the script 
‘of the Tamil caves it is more like ‘ U ’ divided in the middle by a horizontal stroke. In the 
Kug&n, Keatrapa and Sitavahana scripts of the 2nd contury A.D. it is an ‘X’with a stroke 
at the base connecting the cross strokes. The base line is slightly double-curved in the 
‘Tkgvaku letter of the 3rd century A.D. In the Northern variety of the Gupta script it is a 
‘square with open top, a serif crowning the left limb and base line elongated to left. In the 
Central Indian variety the letter has a more or less rectangular belly with the two side-strokes 
cutting across and forming a‘ V ’ shape above, the left arm being crowned with a box-head. 
In the Kadamba and Vakatika letter of about the 5th century A.D. the ‘ V’ shaped upper 
part is to the extreme right, the left stroke slanting, and the right vertical in continuation of 
the right side stroke of the rectangle ; the box-head crowns the left stroke. Modifications 
of tho Tkgvaku type of letter continue in the 4th-5th centuries A.D. The letter of Yaéodhar- 
man’s inscriptions is based on the Northern Gupta type. The base line starts slanting 
down to right even here and more pronouncedly in the next century and the projecting part is 
thickened, In the letter of Harsavardhana’s inscriptions, the contemporary Pallava letter, 
and in that of the Western Cilukyan of the 8th century A.D., the wedge in the left limb is 
very clear and in the last one there is a loop in the place of the thickened projection, In 9th 
contury Pratihira script the wedge is replaced by serif stroke to left and the base line reverts 
tonormal, shedding its slant and the right vertical is projected downwards, In contemporary 
Jotter of Pala and Rastraktta scripts there is a top horizontal stroke connecting the two verti- 
cals. This is the usual form in all the later varieties, except in Paramira script of the 11th 
century A.D. where the triangular wedge to left top is present in addition, and in Sena script 
ofthe 12th century A.D. where the lower horizontal stroke slants down again, the loop 
changes again into a thickened projection and the left side curves and sweeps up broader at 
‘the top to meet the top line. 


‘The early letter of the Canareso area is more or less like the letter of the earlier Salan- 
kayana or Pallava script. The 9th century Ragtrakita letter showsthetwo arms of the 
fetter shifted to right in such away that the right arm actually cranes out ani rises up and the 
Jeft limb is crowned by a small serif. In the 11th contury Western Calukyan script the 
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apple-shaped belly of the letter slightly opens, separating itself from the vertical, the top 
end serif of which is transformed into a crescent and the limb curving upward to the 
extreme right is present, This form of the letter is continued in the Hoysala script of 
the next century. 


Even in the 7th century Eastern Calukyan script the right limb of the letter cranes out 
and the serif is present on top of left limb ; in the 10th century A.D. the letter becomes 
graceful and the top end of the right limb has also small thickened wedge. In the next 
century the serif of the left limb changes into a ‘ V ‘ shape and from the following century 
‘onwards the letter in the Telugu area is as that of the Canarese. 


One of the varieties of the letter in Pallava Grantha of the 7th century A.D. shows it 
somewhat like the Western Ganga letter of a century earlier, while another is the simpler‘ X’ 
with a base line joining the arms. In the next century the second variety is shown with a 
base line double curved. In the 11th century Cola script and later the letter resembles the 
numeral 8 with the lower part larger and somewhat flattened, In the Vijayanagara script the 
letter is a circle crowned by a dextral curl. 


In Tamil of the 7th century A.D. the letter is a crescent with the right tip curved in. In 
the next century the right side of the letter has flattened loop, In the 11th century Cola 
letter the earlier form is repeated but with the base flattened and with the curve to right more 
approaching a curl. In the 13th century Cola soript the letter develops a full loop to the 
right which continues thereafter. 


In Vatfeluttu script of the 8th century A.D. the letter has the contour of a goose with a 
loop at the tail end, and the form continues: almost the same in the 11th century A.D. 


Ya.—Ya (Fig. 55) in the Mauryan script is a crescent with a long vertical rising from its 
central point. In the Bhattiprolu script it has a top stroke to right in addition, In the 
script of the Tamil caves three prongs of equal length make the letter. In the Satavahana 
script of the 2nd century A.D. the central stroke is shortened and its‘tip thickened. In 
contemporary Kusin and Kgatrapa script the central stroke of the letter is similar, the left 
limb amply spreads into a curve and the right one shoots up vertically, the curved base 
of the letter getting flattened and the letter itself tripartite. The Ikgvaku letter is more 
or Jess after the Satavahana type but the Northern Gupta letter is after the Kiisan type, 
the Central Indian variety being a little compressed and having the central box-head in the 
place of the serif wedge. The box-head appears in the letter of Kadamba, Nala and Vakatakd 
scripts of about the 5th century A.D. and in the compressed Somavam‘i letter of the 6th-7th 
centuries A.D. The base line between the middle and left limb of the letter of Vignukundin 
‘and Western Calukyan scripts of the 6th century A.D. and of the Eastern Calukyan letter 
of the next century curves in medially and a small serif is present on top of the central 
stroke of the Traiktitaka, Maitraka, Salankayana, Western Ganga, Vignukundin, Western 
and Eastern Calukyan letters. The Western Ganga letter presents also a loop to 
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left. In the letter of Yasodharman’s inscriptions the left loop is present and the eqntrab 
stroke hasa forked tip. In the Nagariletter of Harsavardhana’s inscriptions and the Pallava 
Nagariletter of the time the central stroke separates itself from the base and joins the opened 
up loop and the base line slants down to touch the vertical, the letter thus 
boing bipartite with a wedge on top of the vertical, to left. In Western Calukyan script of 
the 8th century A.D. it is the same type of letter that is present. Inthe Pratihara script of 
the next century the wedge is replaced by a serif stroke. Butin the contemporary Pala and 
Ragtrakita letter the serif stroke closes the top entirely and this continues in all the later 
forms. In the Candella letter of the 12th century A.D. the original base line of the letter 
curves in to touch the vertical. 

The Western Calukyan letter of the 6th century A.D. becomes a flattened buxom 
letter in Ragtrakiita script of the 9th century A.D. and the left limb almost forms a circle 
touching the inward curve of the base line already formed; and this circle is perfect in the 
11th century Calukyan letter which has its serif changed into crescent shape. This form 
continues in the Hoysala letter of the 12th century A.D. 

‘The development of the letter in Eastern Calukyan area is not so different, the difference 
being noticeable in the 10th and 11th century inscriptions. In the former the circle to left 
rises up slightly and the right limb so separates itself that it appears a separate small hook 
starting from the right end of the small serif. In the latter the serif changes into ‘ V ’ shape 
and right limb shoots up vertically rather abnormally, In the 12th century Kakatiya 
script and thereafter, the development is not different from that of the Canarese area, 

Inthe Grantha of the 7th century A.D., of the two types, one shows the letter with a loop: 
to left and with central and right verticals undulating artistically, the central stroke having 
forked tip, and the other variety is simpler. The simple variety is continued in the next 
century with the loop itself curved somewhat. This form is further simplified in the Cola 
letter of the 11th century A.D. In the 13th century Pandya script and later the letter is » 
rectangle with open top and a slanting stroke dividing the angle to left. 

In the Tamil script except for the absence of the ornamental type of the 7th century 
A.D. the letter is exactly like its Grantha prototype. 

In Pandyan Vatte]uttu of the 8th century the letter starts as vertical, curves bulgingly 
upward to left and curves in towards the top. In the 11th century Cola letter the curve to 
left suddenly stops and curves up again almost parallel to the outer curve. 


Ra,—The Mauryan letter (Fig. 56) is a wavy vertical. In the Tamil caves the letter is 
a simple vertical stroke and in the Bhattiprolu script it is the vertical with the usual stroke to- 
top right. In Kugan, Kgatrapa and Satavahana script this vertical stroke has thickened 
top end and the lower end curves slightly to left. In Tkgvaku script of the 3rd century A.D, 
the ourve of the lower end almost develops into a ¢url. In the Northern variety of the Gupta 
script the letter is a vertical stroke with small serif. In its Central Indian variety this is 
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replaced by a box-head in which the vertical bends at the lower end to shoot up again parallel 
half-way. In the Kadamba, Vakataka, Western Ganga, Nala and Pallava inscriptions of 
about the 5th century A.D, and in Somavaméi and Eastern Ganga scripts of about the 7th 
century A.D. the box-head, as also the parallel continuation of the lower end of the vertical 
are present. Inthe Salankayana letter of the 4th century A.D., Traikdtaka letter of the 5th 
century A.D., and the Maitraka, Western Calukyan and Vignukundin letter of the 6th 
century A.D., the small serifis present instead of a box-head. Inthe letter of Yasodharman’s 
inscriptions a wedge crowns the top of the vertical, the lower end of which is triangularly 
thickened. In the script of Harsavardhana’s inscriptions and the Pallava Nagari of the same 
date, the letter has a wedge on top and at the lower end it slightly shoots up from a point 
giving the shape of half an arrow. This continues in the 8th century Western Cilukyan 
script. In the 9th century Pratihira and Pala scripts the wedge is replaced by a serif ; the 
vertical stroke slightly curves to right towards its lower end and shoots up again to left half 
way to form a compressed curved triangle ; a similar feature is found also in the letter of 
Paramara, Candella and Gahadavala scripts of the 11th-12th centuries ; the vertical being 
straight, the triangle is also similarly formed in the Western Calukyan letter of the 11th 
century A.D. and the Sena letter of the 12th century A.D., in the latter case the triangle being 
filled in, In the Rastrakufa and Eastern Ganga letter of the 9th and 11th centuries A.D. 
respectively the curved triangle is an open one, as the stroke running half way up vertically to 
left isabsent. In Gujrat Calukya and Yadava letter the triangle is an open one, as it lacks 
the lower half of the vertical, forming its right side. In the Kakatiya letter the triangle 
is again open, as the small central horizontal stroke joining the left slanting stroke is absent, 
making the letter look like half an arrow head. In the Vijayanagara letter of the 15th 
century A.D.a slanting stroke to left is absent and the triangle is again open, 

In the Canarese area the 6th century Western Calukyan letter is composed of a vertical 
stroke crowned by a small serif stroke, its lower end being bent and running parallel half way 
up. Inthe Rastrakiita script of the 9th century A.D. this parallel stroke proceeds right up 
to meet the serif that extends to meet it. In the Western Calukyan letter of the 11th century 
A.D. and thereafter the serif becomes crescent-shaped and separated from the body which 
becomes circular. 


‘The development is not very different in the Telugu area, except that in the 10th century 
AD. Eastern Calukyan script the letter is an oval with serif on top, which in the 11th century 
‘A.D. becomes an oval with ‘V’ shaped serif on top. In the 12th century Kakatlya script 
and later the serif is crescent-shaped. 


In Grantha of the 7th century A.D. the letter is shaped like a test tube, being composed 
of two long parallel lines joined at the top and the bottom. The top becomes open in the- 
letter of the next century. It is again joined in the rather short Cola letter of the 11th. 
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century A.D, In the Pandya letter of the 13th century A.D. the top and the bottom line 
extend slightly to left and in the 15th century Vijayanagara letter the top stroke not only 
extends but also climbs down slightly. 


In Tamil all these developments are present but there is only one vertical stroke. 


In the Vatte]uttu script of the 8th century A.D. the letter is a vertical that starts with a 
hook to left top and slightly slants to right and continues so in the 11th century Cola script. 


La.—In Mauryan script it (Fig. 57) is like an upturned, left-facing beaked hook. The 
curvilinear base is flattened in the letter of the Tamil caves. In Bhattiprolu script the letter 
is like reversed ‘N’ with stroke to right top. The Kusin letter of the 2nd century A.D, 
has a flattend base and is angular, not curved, In the contemporary Kgatrapa and Satavahana 
letter the beak curves, the base is flat and the right vertical stroke either curves in or out 
slightly. In the Iksvaku letter which is almost similar the base medially curves in and the 
Jong right vertical is straight, curving in only at the top end. _In the Northern veriety of 
Gupta script a vertical with serifon top forms a deep curve totheleft from its base; the 
Central Indisu variety is more or less like the Ikgvaku letter, but with the line of curve of the 
vertical deeper and its end almost reaching the curved beak. The form of the letter in almost 
all the scripts from the 4th to the 6th century A.D., like Kadamba, 3rd to 4th century 
Pallava, Vakitaka, Western Ganga, Nala, Vignukundi and Western Cilukya is almost the 
same, except in Silankiyana, Maitraka, Eastern Calukyan, Eastern Ganga and Somavaméj 
scripts of the 6th-7th centuries A.D. where the top curve encircles the letter all around except 
the base. In the Somavaméi and in one ornamental variety of Pallava Grantha of about the 
7th century A.D. the curved stroke proceeds angularly and produces the effect of an opep 
rectangle. The Traikutaka letter of the 5th century A.D. and the letter of Yagodharman’s 
inscriptions of a century later have just a small vertical stroke to the right which does neither 
shoot up and curve or encircle the body of the letter. ‘There is also a wedge present at the 
top end of the stroke in the letter of Yagodharman’s inscriptions. In the Nagariletter of the 
‘7th centary of the inscriptions of Hargavardhana and the Pallavas, the wedge is more defined 
and the base line slants up to left before curving, and the vertical is somewhat lengthened 
downward. The Western Calukyan letter of the 8th century A.D. is almost like the other 
two, and even in the 11th century Paramara letter the wedge is present. In the Pratihara, 
Pala and Rastrakita letters of the 9th century A.D.the curved beak of the letter is lengthened 
downwards somewhat to right. From the 11th century onwards the small base line also 
curves and thus a double ourvé is found to the left of the vertical, In the Sena script of the 
12th century the double curve is absent and the central horizontal stroke parallel to its serif 
curves to left. The Yadava and Kakatiya letter of the 13th century A.D. and'the Vijaya- 
nagara letter of two centuries later are shorter and broader. 

In the Canarese area the early Western Calukyan letter of the 6th century A.D. develops 
into a buxom thing in the Rastrakita script three centuries later, which starts as a hook 
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running into a slightly double bent base line that curls up to the left, encircling the body on 
all sides. In the Western Calukyan and Hoysala letter of the 11th and 12th century A.D. 
respectively, the body of the letter dwindles and the whole thing is an encircling curl. 


In the Telugu area the beaked hook of the 7th century Eastern Célukyan letter curls 
and encircles the body up to the base, as in the earlier forms. But in the 10th century A.D:, 
the letter is more or less like its Western Calukyan cousin of a century later, though it has 
specially in addition a small serif at the end of the curl that shoots up vertically. The further 
development of the letter is as in the Canarese area. 


In Pallava Granthe of the 7th century A.D. one type of letter is composed of a small 
vertical slanting to left with forked top, curving to left and forming a belly, the base of which 
is slightly arched and the line continues at first vertically, then horizontally and vertically 
again surrounding the body of the letter by something like an open rectangle ; the other is a 
small double curve continued on top to half encircle it. ‘The latter type is found in the sth 
century A.D. with the small double curve almost straightened and continuation of the line 
encircling it, flattened at the base, and drawn vertically vo fully surround the body. In the 
11th century letter, which is very similar to this, the straightened double curve diminishes 
further ; but in the 13th century A.D. the double curve reappears with marked distinctiveness 
and the base line as well as its vertical terminal are quite straight and this continues even in 
the Vijayanagara period. 

In Tamil of the 7th century A.D. it is like reversed ‘S’, with bottom end somewhat 
curled with top slightly flattened and laid on its back. This form is more or less repeated in 
all later development. 


In Vatte]uttu the letter is not different from that of Tamil. 


Va.—The letter (Fig. 58) of the Maurya script and of the early Tamil caves is a circle 
with a vertical, placed centrally right on its top. The Bhattiprolu letter is pear-shaped with 
top stroke to left. The Kusin letter is an quilateral triangle with the top crowned by a 
small wedge. The equilateral trianglc in thc Satavahana letter and the pear-shaped body in 
tho Kgatrapa lettdr are crowned Ly a very sp all scrif vertically. The Iksvaku letter, which 
is similar to the earlier Satavahana, bas a sr « Il inward curve in the centre of the base. ‘The 
Northern variety of Gupta letter is Lascc oh Kugin type ; but the Central Indian type is 
a rectangle with right side continued up and crowned with a box-head. The letter in the 
Kadamba—Vakataka scripts of the 4th-5th centuries A.D.and the Somavaméi script of the 
6th-7th centuries A.D. is similar to the Central Indian Gupta variety, except that the last 
is compressed and elongated. The Nala and Pallava letter of the 5th century and Eastern 
Ganga of the 7th century A.D, have also a box-head but the belly of the letter has the contour 
of a fig. The letter of Sélankiyana and Pallava Prakrit charters is more or less after the 
Tkevaku Igtter.” "The belly of the letter in Western Ganga and Pallava (5th century A.D.), 
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Visoukundin and Western Calukyan of the 6th century, A.D., and in Eastern Ganga and 
Eastern Calukyan of the next century, has a median inward curve at the base line. The 
Traikitaka and Maitraka letter is more or less triangular, with top angle slightly chipped to 
take a thick serif. Yasodharman’s inscriptions reveal a similar letter, 


‘The Nagariletter of the 7th century, A.D., as seen in Hargavardhana’s inscriptions, is 
more or less like the contemporary letter ba. The Pallava letter of the time is however not 
like the ba of the same script but almost like the contemporary Vardhana ba. The wedge 
crowns the letter. All the later developments of this letter in Nagari are like those of corres- 
ponding ba, except in Yadava and Vijayanagara letter of the 13th and 15th century A.D., 
respectively, where the stroke in the belly of the letter ba is absent in va. 


In Canarese area, the early Western Calukya letter of the 6th century A.D, is after the 
Western Ganga type. The letter is almost of the same type in the Ragtrakiita script three 
centuries later but in the 11th century Western Calukyan letter, the belly of the letter slightly 
opens, the tip of the line forming the belly not touching the vertical which curves just a little 
to left, its top being crowned with the serif changed into crescent shape. The letter continues 
so in the 12th century Hoysala script. 


‘The development of the letter in the Telugu area is not different from that in the Canarese 
area except in the Eastern Calukyan letter of the 11th century A.D., which has a‘ V’ 
shaped serif. 


Of two varieties of the letter in Pallava Grantha script of the 7th century, A.D.. one is 
almost like the Western Calukyan letter of the previous century, except that the serif of the 
Pallava letter is forked. ‘The second variety is pear-shaped with a thick small serif. In the 
Pallava letter of the next century, the pear-shaped letter becomes more buxom and develops 
a median inward curve on the base, the serif being split into two tiny spokes. In the 11th 
century A.D., the base line straightens and the letter completely opens and it looks like 
contemporary u with the tail-end elongated vertically somewhat. This form continues 
during the later centuries. 


In Tamil, the development of the letter is not different from that in Grantha. 


In Vatte]uttu, the base line of the Tamil letters curves out a bit, making the letter take 
the outer contours of a goose. 

Sa.—-This (Fig. 59) is shaped like an arrow mark in Mauryan script. The Bhattiprolu 
letter has a top stroke to the left in addition. ‘The Kugin letter of the 2nd century A.D. is 
horse shoe-shaped with line across in the middle, ‘The contemporary Ksatrapa and Satava- 
hana letter is horse-shoe shaped with a small medial curvilinear vertical stroke. ‘The Salan- 
kayana letter of the 4th century A.D., is a horse-shoe witha stroke across its belly. ‘The 
contemporary Pallava letter of the Prakrit charters has a small base stroke added to the left 
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arm of the horse-shoe and the right arm is lengthened straight down somewhat. In the 
Gupta script of the northern variety this is repeated. In the Central Indian variety it is the 
horse-shoe with stroke across the belly and the box-head on top. The Kadamba, Vakitaka, 
Nala, Western Ganga and Pallava letters of about the 5th century A.D., the compressed 
elongate Somavaméi letter of the 6th-7th century A.D.,and the Eastern Ganga letter of the 
7th century A.D., have the box-head top and resemble the Central Indian Gupta variety, 
except the Pallava which has no stroke across its belly but just a small curl added centrally 
to the right arm on the inside. The Traikiitaka, Visnukundin, Maitraka, Western Calukyan 
letters of the 5th-6th centuries and Eastern Calukyan letter of the 7th century A.D., are 
similar but lack only the box-head ; but the left arm of the Vignukundin and the Western 
Calukyan letter curves in terminally, ‘The letter of Yasodharman’s inscriptions is after 
the letter of the Northern variety of the Gupta script. Inallthese varieties of script till the 
$th-10th centuries A.D., this letter is practically the same as ga with either a central stroke 
across or a curl to right. The Nagari letter of the 7th-8th century A.D., is just ga with a 
stroke across the belly. The letter of Harsavardhana’s inscriptions, the Pallava letter of the 
7th contury A.D., the Western CAJukyan letter of the 8th century A.D., the Rasirakiita 
letter of the 9th century A.D., are thus similar to ga with a stroke in addition. The Pratihara 
and Pala letter of the 9th century A.D., show some difference; there is no top horizontal and 
the left arm curves in at the top in the case of the former and the left arm joins the right verti- 
cal centrally after curving in somewhat in the case of the latter. The Gujrat Célukya 
letter has again no top horizontal, the vertical stroke alone having a small serif, and the left 
limb curves to left and slants down to right. The Paramara letter is more or less like the 
Pratihara one, except that the top curve of the left limb comes closer to the vertical and the 
curved triangular lower terminal of the same is larger. In the Candella letter the left limb 
has both a top curl to left and a leaf-like lower terminal different from that of the left limb of 
ga of the same script, ‘The Western Calukyan éa of the 11th century A.D., is curved to lets 
top and slants down somewhat, as in the Gujrat Calukya letter but there is the top horizontal 
stroke. There is a double bump on top for Eastern Ganga éa instead of a single one as in ga, 
‘Tho Gihadavala letter is more or less like the Western CaJukyan of the 11th century A.D, 
‘The Sena letter of the 12th century A.D. has a double bump instead of a single bump as in ga, 
The Yadava and Kakatiya letter of the 13th century and the still later Vijayanagara letter 
are modifications of the Western Calukyan letter of the 11th century A.D. 


The Western Calukyan letter of the 6th century A.D., already described changes 
into a buxom horse-shoe with a stroke across the belly in the Ragtrakdta seript of the 
9th century A.D. Inthe 11th century the Western | Cilukyan letter begins almost as a 
small top curl curving to right and forming a large loop below ; above the top curl is a crescent 
shaped serif. The Hoysala letter a century later is similar. 
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In the Telugu area the early Eastern Calukyan letter of the 7th century A.D., which is a 
horse-shoe with stroke across the belly, becomes a buxom letter in the 10th century exactly 
like the Rastrakiita one of the century earlier but with the addition of a wedge-shaped serif 
above it. In the Eastern Cailukyan script of the 11th century A.D., the serif becomes ‘ V* 
shaped and in the Kakatiya soript of the 12th century A.D., and thereafter the latter is 
like the one in contemporary Canarese area, 


In Pallava Grantha of the 7th century A.D., one type is shaped like a horse-shoe with 
small wedge-shaped serif on’ top or similar still, like contemporary ga and has a small curl 
on the inside to the right instead of the central stroke across. Another is just like contem- 
porary ga with the right terminal curved in almost to form a loop. The letter of the next 
century has similar characteristics ; the Cola letter of the 11th century A.D., and subsequent 
development of it show the letter almost like ga with the right terminal curved in, 


Sa.—The Mauryan letter (Fig. 60) is a hook with a central curved upward stroke, ‘The 
Bhattiprolu letter is a hook with a very small central and top stroke to left. ‘The letter in 
Kusgin script of the 2nd century A.D., is a square with top open and with a central stroke 
across. ‘The contemporary Kgatrapa and Satavahana letter has a small stroke across to the 
left of similar open square, ‘The Gupta letter of the Northern variety is a narrow oval with 
serif on top and with a stroke running down slanting to right from it and shooting up verti- 
cally. The Central Indian variety is like contemporary pa with stroke across belly. In all the 
early forms of the letter, as in Kadamba, Salankayana of about the 4th century AD., in 
Vakitaka, Western Ganga, Nala, Vignukundin, Maitraka, and Western Calukyan of about the 
5th-6th centuries A.D., and in Eastern Ganga, Somavaméi and Eastern Calukyan of the 
6th-7th centuries A.D., the’ letter corresponds to the pa of the series with the addition 
ofa central stroke across. The letter of Yasodharman’s inscriptions is not different, though 
in the Traikdtaka and Maitraka letter the stroke on the belly slants down slightly. In the 
Nagari letter of Hargavardhana’s time and in the Pallava inscriptions, the central stroke 
slants down slightly. Similarly it slants slightly in the 8th century Western Calukyan 
9th century Pratihara and Pala letter, and more prominently in 11th century Paramara 
Candella, Western Calukyan and Ganga, 12th century Gahadavala and 13th century Vidava 
and Kakatiya letter. The stroke is quite horizontal in the Rastraktita letter of the 9th 
century A.D., 11th century Gujrat Calukya letter and 12th century Sena letter, In the 
15th century Vijayanagara letter the stroke is more vertical than slanting. In all these the 
addition of the stroke, whether slanting or horizontal distinguishes the letter from pa, 


In the Canarese area the stroke across distinguishes the letter in the early Wester: 
CaJukyan script of the 6th century A.D., and in the Raptrakdta script three centuries lana 
In the Western Cilukyan letter of the 11th century A.D., and thereafter, the horizontal iss 
is present, as it actually joins the ourve composing the belly to the right vertical, 
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In the Telugu area the development of the letter is as in the Canarese area except that 
in the 11th century Eastern CaJukyan script it has a‘ V ’ shaped serif. _In the 14th century 
Reddi script and later the central horizontal stroke has a break in the centre, though its 
terminal cuts the vertical and extendsslightly beyondit. 

In Pallava Grantha script of the 7th contury A.D., tho letter is just like pa of the same 
time with a small curve added on the inside to the right in one variety and the right terminal 
loopedin another. Inthe Sthcentury theinward curve totheright continues. Inthe 11th 
centruy Cola script and thereafter the right end of the letter slants in upwards, forms a loop, 
andruns down again slightly to left first almost touching the base line and later cutting it. 


‘Sa,—In Mauryan script the letter (Fig. 61) ismore or less like a triskelis, except that 
the top limb is straight and not curved like the other two. In the Bhattiprolu soript there is 
astroke added to the top right of the letter. Inthe Kugin, Kgatrapa and Satavahana seript 
of the 2nd century A.D. the letter becomes more buxom, the vertical stroke is shorter and has 
asmall wedge-like serif at its top, the curved limb to left slants down slightly to right and the 
right curved limb shoots up to very nearly the wedge of the vertical. The Ikevaku letter is 
somewhat compressed. ‘The Northern variety of Gupta letter is composed of a stroke that 
starts with the wedged serif, forms a loop to left, slants slightly to right and shoots up verti- 
cally. The Central Indian variety shows the letter with a box-head replacing the serif. 
The Kadamba, Vakitaka, Nala, Western Ganga and Pallava letter of the 5th century A.D., 
and the Somavaméi and the Eastern Ganga letter of about the 6th-7th centuries A.D. have 
the box-head. ‘The rest of the earlier types, like Silankiyana and Pallava of about the 
4th century A.D., the Traiktitaka, Vignukundin, Maitraka and Western Calukyan of the 
b5th-6th centuries A.D. have the small serif. The letter in Yasodharman’s inscriptions is 
more or less like the Northern form of Gupta letter with a filled-in triangle instead of the loop 
tothe left. Fron this is derived the Nagari letter of Hargavardhana’s inscriptions, with a 
pronounced wedge and triangle to left, slanting horizontal stroke and right vertical, slightly 
elongate towards the lowerend. ‘The contemporary Pallava Nagari letter has the triangu- 
lar part opened up and this continues in the Western Calukyan letter of the 8th Century 
AD., where the slanting line connecting the right and left limbs curves in. The wedge to 
left in these letters is replaced by a small serif in the Pratihara letter of the 9th century 
A.D. In the Pala, Rastrakita, Gujarat Calukya, Paramara, Candella, Eastern Ganga and 
Gihadavala letter the small serif is replaced by one that extends to meet the top end of the 
right limb of the letter and the triangular part to left is open. The Paramara letter shows 
‘the wedge or triangular head at the top end of the left limb in addition to the horizontal 
serif stroke. ‘The Sena letter shows the triangular part not open as in the rest but compres- 
sed and diminutive. In Western Calukyan letter of the 11th century A.D., the Yidava 
and Kakatiya letter of the 13th century A.D. and the Vijayanagara letter of the 15th 
century A.D. the curve connecting the left and right limbs is replaced by a horizontal 
right across in the centre of the letter. 
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In the Canarese area the form of the Western Calukyan letter of the 7th century A.D. is 
continued in almost the same manner even three centuries later but in Western Calukyan 
script of the 11th century A.D. the vertical drops out and the serif changes into a crescent 
immediately above where the small curved left limb curves down again and shoots up 
slantingly to right as the right limb. This form continues in the Hoysala letter of the next 
century. 

‘The development of the letter in the Telugu area is not very different from that in the 
Canarese area except that the Eastern Calukyan letter of the 10th century A.D. has a small 
wedge-shaped serif and the letter of the next century a ‘ V’ shaped one. 

In the Pallava Grantha letter of the 7th century, there is one type showing the earlier in 
amore ornamented manner and with the top of the vertical forked and thickened ; , the other 
composed of a stroke slanting down to left and again to right and curving to slant down again 
to right and rise vertically, The Pallay aletter of the next century. shows the same type, 
with its angle formed by straight lines and with a rectangle formed immediately below the 
serif to left. Inthe 11th century Cola script, the letter sheds its angularity, starts as reversed 
“8? to left, curves up and down, and ends as a vertical to right. In the 13th century 
Pandya script the reversed ‘S’ shaped part develops a curl at the top, flattens at the base 
and continues almost as in the earlier Cola letter. The Vijayanagara letter of the 15th 
century A.D., isnot different from this. 

Ha.—In Mauryan script ha (Fig. 62) is just like la reversed ; in Bhattiprolu script a top 
left stroke is added as usual. In the 2nd century script of the Kusana, Kgatrapa and Sata- 
vahana the vertical stroke is shorter and thickened at the top end and slightly curved in, 
the bottom widened, flat and angular and the beak curved. Scie onaae letter is very much 
after the Satavahanaletter though a little more compressed. The Northern variety of Gupta 
Jetter is like an inverted question mark without dot and with a small serif added instead. 
‘The Southern variety shows the letter with top half of the left vertical stroke indented, as in 
pa, wd crowned with a box-head, The curve of the beak is rather raised and deep, as the 
terminal is prolonged downwards, The box-head occurs in the Kadamba, Vakatika, Nala, 
Somavaméi and the Eastern Ganga scripts as usual. In all these scripts of the 4th, 5th and 
th century the letter is more or less like its contemporary pa with the right vertical slightly 
shorter and curved down and the terminal prolonged downwards hook-like. The letter in 
YaSodharman’s script is almost like the rest of its date, except, that the left vertical is not 
indented. In the Nagari letter of the 7th, 8th and 9th centuries A.D., the letter is more or 
less like la, with the angularity at the bottom emphasised by a small stroke in continuation. 
This becomes a feature in all the later varieties of the letter. 

‘The letter in the Canarese area, both in the 6th century Western CaJukya and 9th 
century Ragtraktita, script is more or less like the earlier form. In the 11th century Western 
Calukya, 12th century Hoysala and later scripts, the curve to the right becomes more 
prominent at first and later tends to curl. 
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‘This tendency in the development of the letter is to be observed in the Telugu territory 
also, And except for the usual ‘V’ shaped serif of the 11th century Eastern CaJukyan letter, 
there is no great difference between the letter of the contemporary Canareso and Telugu 
areas, 

In Pallava Grantha of the 7th century the ornamental letter shows a forked terminal for 
the indented left vertical a double curve at the base and the beak curves half way round the 
bottom. The second variety is simpler. The ornamental variety is developed in the 8th 
century as a somewhat simple one. In the 11th century Cola script the letter starts like 
contemporary ‘u’ with a hook and straight base line and slightly rises up to curve and slant 
down to left. This form of the letter continues in the 13th century Pandya and later still 
in Vijayanagara script. 

[a.—This letter (Fig. 63) occurs as already observed in Canarese, Telugu and Tamil 
areas, In the Telugu and Canarese areas it is more or less circle dividing itself into two 
and curling its ends both sides topwards with an inward dent at the base. 

The earliest Tamil form of the letter as observed in the cave inscriptions of the 3rd 
century B.C. is not materially different from the latest one and the letter has been practically 
the same all through the centuries. ‘The Vatte]uttu letter is also similar to the Tamil one. 


[a.—This letter (Fig. 64) is quite common in inscriptions of South India and the Deccan, 
It is closely related to the regular dental Ja ; and this association is clearly preserved in the 
form of the letter even in Tamil cave inscriptions of the 3rd century B.C., where it resembles 
the letter la with just a vertical stroke, with its top slightly curved to join it, added to the 
right. ‘The same scheme of the letter continues even later in Tamil inscriptions right from 
the 7th century A.D. where the later form of the Tamil letter la has a vertical stroke added 
to right. It is not different in Vatteluttu but as usual in this script the latter slants some- 
what. 

‘The letter of the Bhattiprolu script is a vertical curved at the base to right and having 
two small horizontal strokes to right at the top and in the middle. In Sitavahana script of 
the 2nd century A.D., it is developed from the earlier form represented at Bhattiprolu, the 
vertical bulging out in curvilinear shape to left and the middle stroke and basal curve trans- 
forming themselves conjointly into a fork shape. It is noteworthy that it occurs in the 
same shape in Kusin and Kgatrapa inscriptions and even in Gupta script. This charac- 
teristic form of the letter continues more or less the same in Gupta (4th century A.D.), 
Vignukundin (6th century A.D.), Western Cajukya (6th century A.D,), and Ragtrakata 
(9th century A.D.). 


‘The later Telugu letter is only a further transformation of this letter as observed in 
Vignukundin alphabet (6th century A.D,). The Grantha letter of the Pallava inscriptions 
of the 7th and 8th centuries A.D., is only modification of this variety though the fork is 
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changed into a broad curve drawn with a flourish. From the Cola period onwards the letter 
tends to take somewhat after the Tamil form. It resembles more or less a sickle in shape. 


Ra.—This and the preceding two letters are peculiar to Canarese, Telugu and Tamil 
areas, This lotter (Fig. 65) occurs so early as the 3rd century B.C., in the inscriptions of 
the Tamil caves where it is somewhat like a reversed and diagonally drawh Z with the addi- 
tion of a lower stroke, a form which without the additional stroke is continued in Pallava 
‘Tamil script of the 7th and 8th century A.D. From this develops the sickle-shaped late 
letter of the Cola and Vijayanagar periods. ‘The Vatteluttu letter is after the Tamil one. 


The basic form of this letter in the Canarese and Telugu areas is two circles, closely 
linked with a horizontal line running across them. In the initial stages it can be observed 
that it looks only like one circle separating into two at the bottom the separation being more 
complete at the top rather than at the bottom at a later stage. Tho name éakafarepha 
applied to this letter in Telugu is in complete accord with the formation of the letter with the 
‘two wheel-shaped circles and an axle shaped cross stroke. 
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SELECT PASSAGES FROM INSCRIPTIONS. 


Tho earliest Brahmi records yet discovered in India, as already pointed out, are the 
Piprahwa vase inscriptions and the writing on the Eran coin, But from the third century 
B.C. the inscriptions of Agoka form the most important records in that early script distri- 
buted all overtheland. There are, as previously stated, local variations in the script used for 
the edicts of Agoka incised on rocks and pillars. ‘The passage given below (Fig. bt) is a 
small selection from one of the Mysore edicts of Agoka or, more specifically, the Brahma-giri 
inscription in the vicinity of Siddapura (Hultzsch C. Inser. Ind, I p. xxvii and pp, 177-178) 
discovered by B. L, Rice during his explorations in Mysore, It is in the southern variety 
of the Aéoka script which is most pronounced at Siddapura! and Girnar (Ind. Ant, XXXII, 
p. 34). Regarding the similarity betwoon South Indian epigraphical documents and those 
from Gujrat or Kathiaw4d, Biihler has drawn pointed attention to the grants of the Trai- 
kdtakas, Gurjjaras and the rulers of Valabhi where the letters are of the Southern type (Hpi 
graph. Ind. III, p. 135). These inscriptions from Siddipura were written by a scribe 
called Capada who must have served in Northern India, as the last letters of these are 
in the Northern Kharsthi alphabet to which he was accustomed. The use of ra_ here, 
instead of Ia, in places where ancient Magadhi would require Ja, is one of the important 
points to be noted, as this is peculiar to the Southern variety ae 
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‘The southern variety of Aéoka’s script is only a variation of the usual type of letters 
foundalloverthe land. Butat Bhattiprolu, a village in the Krishna district, where A. Rea 
discovered inscriptions on stone caskets and a crystal piece from a stupa, the script is of 
a special variety (Epigraph, Ind. II, p. 323). Some of the letters here are, as already 
pointed out, quite peculiar and differ substantially from letters of the Aéoka variety denoting 
the same values. The five abnormal letters gha, ja, ma, la, 6a ; the letter Ja, altogether new 
to Agokan Brahmi, but which continues in later Southern inscriptions like those of the Sita- 
yahanas and their successors in the Deccan, the abnormal horizontal stroke whose presence 
connotes lengthening of a consonant -is the regular Agokan variety—are among 
the most noteworthy points of the Bhatfiprolu script. The inscription given here (Fig. 67) 
is from the third casket. The lines in the centre are from the lid and the line running all 
around is from the edge of the lower or the box-portion of the casket. 
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10 says the Beloved of the Gods : Mother and father are to be waited on or honoured. Similarly respect 
for living creatures should be firm. Truth should be spoken. Even these virtaous qualities should be practised 
|. Similarly a pupil should be respectful to his teacher and to his relations he should behave 
ely. ‘This i the ancient standard (of virtue) it ia conductive to long life, and shus it haa to be practiged. 
‘Written by Capada, the soribo. 
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On the lid— 


On the rim of the casket. 

areas Tem Aas TET a Ia aH as Hfaeal ToT ahh? 

The Brahmi script clearly suggests its great antiquity in South India by the separate 
form of somo letters in inscriptions found in caverns in South India, specially in the Pandyan 
country. Biihler felt that the southern variety of Brahmi, represented by the Bhatti- 
prolu inscriptions, should have had many varieties in the 3rd century B.C., an existence 
independent of the Aéoka edicts, and a long history of growth. ‘This is supported by the 
letters in the puzzling inscriptions of the Pandyan country. Cammiade’s discovery of 
a cavern with Brahmi inscriptions at Marugalalai, in Tirunelveli district, was followed 
by the discovery of many others. V. Venkayya, who examined the newly discovered 
ones, felt they were Buddhist caverns, the inscriptions being the earliest lithic records in 
the Tamil country and important for throwing valuable light on the origin and development 
of Tamil and Vatteluttu alphabets. Such caves with inscriptions were found in 
Alagarmalai, Anaimalai, Aracallur. Aykudi,  KaJugumalai, Karungalakkudi, 
Kidaripatti, Kilavalava, Kongapulayankulam, Kunnakkudi, Mamandur, Mankalam, 
Margalvalai, Mettupatti, Muttuppatti, Pugalur, Sittannavasal, Tiruchirappalli, 
Tiruparankunram, Vavicaiyur and  Vikkiramangalam. H. Krishna Sastri tried 
his best to decipher many of them and published their impressions to enable 
decipherment. But their language has always been a puzzle, One of the discoverers of 
these caverns, K . V. Subrahmanya Aiyar, has given an explanation of these letters which 
is very interesting and plausible.* According to him, the inscriptions are Buddhist and in 


1 Members of the guild—Vacha (Skt. Vatea), Cagha, Jota (Skt. Jayanta) Jambha (Skt. Jambha)., Tia 
(Sut. Tisya), Reta, Acine, Sabhike, Auhagha (Skt Alsaghna), Kela, Kets) Mah Sera, Chadika (Skt. Chandita) 
Okhabuli, Sonutara (Skt. Sonottara), Samana (Skt. Sramana), Samandisa (Skt, Sramanadiea), Simaka (Skt. 
Syimaka), Kémuka, Citaka. 

2 A casket and box are given by the Council of followers of the venerable Arahadina (Skt. Arhadatia). ‘The 
work is executed by him whom king Kubiraka got to prepare the carving. 

3 The Pandyan country and the inscriptions in Pi and Transactions of the Third Oriental Conference 
1924, 
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the Tamil language. He has specially noted five letters of this alphabet, not known to the 
Agokan inscriptions and explained them as ¥, a, Ja, Ja, and r all of them special to Tamil 
and Vatfeluttu. Jouveau Dubreuil discovered at Arikamedu, near Pondicherry, potsherds 
with inscriptions in letters similar to these, which await interpretation ; and this extends 
the area of these inscriptions further north, thus covering almost the whole of the Tamil 
country. The discovery and interpretation of these inscriptions is one of the greatest 
contributions to Indian epigraphy and K. V. Subramanya Aiyar has done a great service 
by his very valuable contribution. ‘The present selection (Fig. 68) is from the Sittanavaéal 
cave and the inscription is typical of the rest. 


Cis ct PEI sr kF Qcrncet 
PLUSUA Ue WBWAXRCH SD 


OS, del, 
FIG. 68, 


oid B10 GYyO%ms Yonngss sragQ Ozer m 
BO8unGH Borwo@susn 21D. seo 


The script of the early Kusanas, developed from that of the earlier epoch (Sodasa, 
Rajijuvula, ete,)’ is characteristic for its squat letters, specially noticeable in ha, ya, na. bha, 
ca, ete. There is a small nail-head serif for the letters. ‘There is a tendency for the lower 
ends of all vertical strokes to remain straight, except in the case of ra. E is a triangle 
elongate topwise; ba a square, va a triangle with stroke over apex, kha a triangle with curve 
cover the apex to left, ma a triangle with the sides lengthened beyond the apex and tha 
acircle. A, ¢ and o medials are slanting top strokes to right, left and to both respectively 
Ya has a curve in its left limb and as subscript the letter continues to be used in its complete 
form, i.c., tripartite. Ca projects its belly too far left. The tripartite subscript ya becomes 
bipartite in later Kugan script, ‘The present extract (Fig. 69) is from the inscription on the 


sides of the umbrella post for the Bodhisattva image erected by friar Bala at Banaras 
(Epigraph. Ind. VIII, p. 176). 


1 Citupoil Liayar mado this adfjj/anam for Kavugi Iten who waa born at Kumayyar, a village in Eruminaga. 
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~feey f Pus é 3 weve: 
Oka, yda ay, eye 
ay toy, Bete, 
5 oo A “ys 2 am 
oyseas a ae 
Seton tug aide) 


Fic. 69. oie 
Aerenes arforeamet FR F3zT RV 
vant gata freer gerafaer wife 
afer freer aoem aftenet 
Afra gaafe a sfacorfrdt 
armies wractt aa aETATAT 
fafafe ver steararatie aeaifaerfe 


In the Western Indian caves, like Karle, Kanheri, Kuda, etc., we get the archaic and 
clumsy variety as also a more advanced and beautiful variety of script. The Nasik inscrip- 
tion of Usavadita has excellent letters which contrast with the clumsy ones of his at Karle, 
‘These letters resemble the early Mathura variety. They have very few Southern charac- 
teristics though the Southern ¢a is clear. ‘The curves at the lower end of vertical strokes 
are very faint, bringing them nearer the northern strokes which mostly lack the curves, 
The vertical stroke of Ja does not curve to the left but to the right top, the left limb of sa 


Tin the third year of Mabirije Kapiske, the third month of winter, the twenty-second day, on this aforesal 
day, the Sigure of Bodhisattva en umbrella with handle (gift) of te monk Hal, mastor of she Tsp horse} 
f the monk waddhi, was consecrated at B&rigasi (Banaras) at the Lord's promenade, with his ta 
Sa ode, with ees professors, his fellows. 
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has a peculiar curve at its tip; sa slants to the right; and subscript ya is tripartite. 
Medial d and ¢ are represented by horizontal strokes but occassionally, as in ja, the stroke 
curves upwards. Medial u and subscript ra are distinuished by the slight curvature in the 
oase of the latter. Square patterns are obvious in letters like pa, ga, ba, ha, and triangles 
in ¢, va, ma, The present extract (Fig. 70) is from Ugavadata’s inscriptions from Nasik 
(Zpigraph, ind, VILL, p. 78) the letters of which are among the finest in Indian epigraphy. 


Uw PEE TPAL EAU ALL OFALE KA 
PPyy AT LEIAtHL Rom Agstray yt +f 
OT ya LAOP |Z Wadd: GY4Idg 
EMIX IL Hog yToOnguyaPuds 
Ytay xq, OOM E4; yee ALT 
my Tad2 arLiins sratifaw ay ea 
Yrs HPSACO Loy) T oN Ty WIL 
fjao=z WPFLEYTAW TAR RE LaaRj 


as 0. 8, deh, 
Way Ue: ATA TATE ARTE STATA 
arlagay seaaras fareaagaet Tear 
arriarat 
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Tae Tras aerohT: aera AAAS, 

wat Tats a agers 

SAF ARATE SATTATHLM FAT TAT TAT ATT 

SANT Tera Aaa He Waa a ASAT THATS 

Js Gujrat and Kathiawad the southern type of script was in vogue. ‘This is indicated 

by the similarities in the Agokan script from Girnar and from Mysore. The Southern 
form of script is also found in the Junagadh inscription of Rudradiman (Epigraph. Ind. VIIT, 
p- 36). This forms an interesting study in tracing a later development of the Southern 
variety of Gupta script in Skandagupta’s inscription in the same place, Rudradiman’s 
inscription is one of the most important of Indian inscriptions as it is the earliest yet known 
in Sanskrit. This is a fine example of classical Sanskrit. The poet of the inscription, 
whom Kielhorn describes as ‘endowed with no mean poetic power’ is well acquainted with 
the diction of the Ramayana and Mahabharata (Ibid, p. 40) and has used phrases bodily 
taken from the epics. As examples, may be noted SaTavs Ft and Wiest THaraNfe 
qfaent FaATT reminding of the lines*aAT AA (Ramayana) and wt Wares ee: aebreTT 
arr (ibid, V, 49, 20 and comment on this in Sivaramamurti 2, P. 4). Sabdalamkara 
abounds as for instance in quotations from this inscription, afadarat aéenat, zerraranr, 
WM eee AMAT... CHBTAT; ete. (Epigraph. Ind. VIII, p. 41). The letters of this 
inscription appear to be the precursors of the Southern variety, the form being apparent in 
the curve at the lower end of the vertical strokes of a, @, kd, ia and ra, the rounded form of 
da, tke leftward tum of the top vertical stroke of Ia and the form of medial » not easily 
distinguished from subscript ra, The letter ja, peculiar to the Southern variety, occurs in 
this inscription. Though some of the letters of the Ksatrapa and contemporary Sitavahana 
inscriptions like a, ka, fia, ra, ete., have a little curve at the end of the verticals, a feature 
which is absent in Kugan lettors, the verticals of the Kgatiapa letters slant a little before 
curving at the tip. ‘The use of final consonant is illustrated by ¢ as in dsif. the letter going 
just below the line. The subscript consonants are written in their nal full form, Medials 
G, e, 0, and ai are represented usually by horizontal strokes at the top of the consonant 
but sometimes this is different asin (4, md, dha, mo, ctc., where the stioke curves up or down 
as in tho first two and is added to the middle of the consonar.t as in the next two. or rms 
up vertical in continuation of the central part as in jd, Subscript 7 is ropicseuned by 


vows! by Usavadita, son of Dinka, son-in-law of King Nahapina th 
ired thousand cows, performer of sacred gifts of gold on the irver we 
Gods and Brihma_as, feeder all the year round of a hundred thousand Brahma. as 


ages 
wes to Horie 
maupas . hermi at ha 
kacha, Dagnpura, Govardhana and Sorparaga, maker of pleasuances, tanks and wells, founder of free fertivs by 
yoats'on the Jb, Parada, Damana, Tapi, Karatend and Dahanukd and on both the hanks of these rivers... 


*(On this see R. G. Bhandarkar in Ind. Ant. XII. p. 142). 
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an upward curve on top to the right and iby curved strokes to right and left. Medial 
wis represented by a bottom curve or stroke to the right of consonants with open bottom 
or having a single 

vertical stroke, as is A . LUGS 

i gun HF mobs ah sept agen uB we ae ys 4 

kw, but otherwise it 

is turned to the left aypphe ay hd ac greys § Rayo 
as in mu, su, ete.; ru 


and ra howover are ayforye) ugnex rae, ROW = woaRy? 
stroke to the right muller fap lens Siplreentaapaey 


centre of the vertical 

stn ai Sap grgueaesDprogus rf yore agy ay 
an ar ages: yas geen pate ganado AYe& 
typleal of oe seat HVEL2P pa gwara wARYE AE Hy, ae 
is jess ue zi ab) t z} F 

invoription (bid, pp. fexabauge may Sol ghyburbe2 x 


38-39). 


Fic. 71, 


? Mahik;atraps Rudradaman, who has acquired great fame by study, memorising, understanding and 
of grammar, music, logic and other great scioncos, who... . management of horses, elephants and chariote, uno of 
sword and shield, pugilistic combat an other... .« ‘acts of quickness or speed and ellicieney of ‘enemy forces, whe 
day by day is in the habit of bestowing gifts, honouring and avoiding disrespect, who is most bounteous, whose 
troasury with rightfully acquired tribute, tolls and shares overflows with an accumulation of gold, silver, 
boryls and other precious stones, who...... prose and verse, clear, lucid, sweet dexterous, beautiful, nobly 
adorned by the proper use of words, whose lovely form has the best marks and signs like proper prop: height 
voioe, gait, colour, vigour and strength who himself acquired the name Mahixatrapa who kas been wreathed with 
many garlands at the Svayamvaras of princosso : (lit. king’s daughters) —for. .cows and, for @ thousand 
_zears, to incroase his woalth, religious merit and glory.-- 
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The Nasik inscriptions of the Queen mother Balasiri. of the time of her grandson Vasigtht 
putra Pulumayi. is in the typical Satavihana script of the second century A.D. in the 
Eastern and Western paris of the Andhra empire which extended all over the Deccan from 
the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea. This script is the parent of the later Abhira, and 
Traikiitaka scripts in Western Deccan, and the Tkgviku and early Pallava scripts in the 
Eastorn Coast. ‘The letters of the Nasik inscriptions of the Sitavahanas resemble to some 
exteni ihe script of Usavadata’s inscription from the same cave and even the Kgatrapa 
inscription of Rudradaman in certain cases ; but there is an individuality in these Satava- 
hana letters. Dha is triangular, bha has the countour of an armless chair, kha is a large hook 
with small base line. Ca, pa, ma, va, ya, etc., resemble the letters of Ugavadata’s Nasik 
inscription but ba sometimes shows the tendency to curve inwards on the left side, a feature 
which is observed in the later inscriptions, specially Rudradiman’s. and which develops 
in all later Southern and Central Indian scripts. Ya, unlike as in Kgatrapa and Kugan 
inscriptions, but like the letter in Ugavadata’s inscription, lacks the curl on the left. ‘The 
vertical stroke of /d is sometimes somewhat curved to the right. ‘The lower ends of verticals, 
like ra, ka, a, show a tendency to curve. _ Medial a, e, and o are indicated by horizontal 
strokes except occassionally as in ja. In some of the Sitavahana inscriptions there is 
a tendency to show small loops for fa and na. La and du are typically southern forms. 
‘The following extract (Fig. 72) ix from the inscription of the Queen mother Balasiri who got 
it engraved in the Nasik cave in the 19th year of Siri-Pulumayi (Epigraph. Ind. VII, p. 60). 
It is a masterly description of the prowess and grandeur of a sovereign ruler and, as a literary 
pieos, it ranks among the best in Indian Epigraphy. 


~ aye KeausawavwvL. 2d F) FPSO 
ax Baxdoruarsra RoxrewGagrre ue 
yrseved ot hwewiw A]EJE Bpusp ay sw 
LEQUA TAR 1 ecBydlwaeaew yesmaz et 
FR 2ay yya Pureayyege yas araney 
fue DYyEL2eaw OxYIZ2 TRwrwy2 
Sita U poss UL aria ox UeAsy) Ran 
yu peupovaaes yuth apd 2Oajegn 
sala Qapaaw P\saayjy wrsurgdwauzous 
FJ %- varef Paras) re BPadnsnarop yy yay 
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wae HAsaaaraaaa feqaracachaatat 
anofarmataraare fremadtaitearera afer 
qrarseafafattacara acarufarrar fara 
wprrafeatrtaratefagectaaeayres Tae aa 
faferfrraaee afarrngggqaree sfradiaarea 
aed sromfaftaargagaa afererart 

aaqa aaaaareatigqara saratraa fata 

area feoraafa saat arafearefaa feracger 
farraa aa taaataaaaney aaa Sora ASTT 
aa warrantee fafrafarargarae it! 


From the later half of the 2nd century A.D., the Satavahana script in the Krishya v.. fer 
undergoes a change. ‘The letters get elongate and more ornamental, with curls and flourishes 
at the ends of verticals, rather over-elongated. This tendency is to be seen in the inarrip- 
tions of the fourth period at Amarivati (See Sivaramamurti 1 pl. LXV, 8. 10.). 
ornamentation of the letters is seen at its best in the inscriptions from Jaggayyapers 
(Burgess pl. LXII, LXITD and Nagarjunakonda (Epigraph. Ind. XX pl. i-v). The insctip 
tions from Jaggayyapeta and Nagarjunakonda are of the Ikgvaku dynasty, of which 
Sirivirapurisadata figures prominently. The letters are beautiful specimens. ‘The vertic 
strokes of a. a, ku. 2. ra, la and the medial i, 7 and u are quite elongate and henutifully 
curled. ‘The medial ¢ is also curled downwards in the typically Southern manner, as ix 
the later inscriptions (Bibler, Ind, Ant. XXXIII, p. 43), L peculiar to Southern «cript 
occurs in the Nigirjunakonda inscriptions (Epigraph. Ind. XX, p. 12). ‘Che discovery 
of the inscribed Ayaka pillars from Nagarjunakonda supplies quite an amount of material 
for the study of the script. ‘The passage given below (Fig. 73) is from the second Ayaka 
pillars to the south of the Mahacaitya at Nagarjunakonda (Ibid. p. 1s). 


This 


cab cogpanend wae accopved by the snaiee cevle af Kings, whose face wes lovely and pare like Wis loves 
eponed by ‘by the rays of the sun, whose horses had drunk the water of the three oceans, who was lovely to took 
wth tho Sharm of the full lunar orby whoee gnit was beautiful like that of a noble elephant, hows urn wero Ful 
rounded, broad and long like the body of the lord of serpents, whose fearless hand was wet with the wator pov 
‘out in assurances of protection, who without a stop attended on his mother, who well divided the pluce ant time 
for tho pursuit of the triple objects, , artha and kama, who equally rejoiced and sorrowed at tli joy 
tnd sorrows of his citizens, who erushed the pride and conceit of Kantriyas, who destroyed the Salim, Vsvanas 
and Pablavas, who utilised taxes acquired rig) Iy, who disliked hurting lifo even in the ease of un'enexay +t 
fault, the promoter of the fuming of tho twioe-born and the lowly, who exterminated the race of the Khakharates. 

Setablihed the glory of the family of the SitavEhanss, whoes foot wore aatuted by all provinces, who atopped 
The contammation of toe four castes. 


165 
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fay verre aerate ataletraetaaerert 

aenrtiae aay aafrerrnre arfastgeres Sere 

aware Heese TAR aafraraores wT Herawate 

aefaatatat_ acat saage oford[ a | a sade saaeiaiear 
aaa 

aad argue amaafadias warafas sa ay ofa 

watt fafefaegfcrara ¢ att ¢ fer go! 


Closely allied to the Jaggayyapeta script is that of the Prakrt grants of the early Pallave 
monarehs and the writing of these charters is a development of the earlicr ornamental 
type of the Ikgvikus. The text of the charters in Prakrt itself indicates their early date 
as alvo the palacography of the letters, ‘The writing on the charters is ina highly cursive 
form of the elongate letters of the [kgviku inscriptions (Bihler Ind. Ant. XXXIT1, p. 44). 
‘The passage below (Fig. 74) is from the first plate of the Hirahadagalli plates of Sivaskanda- 
varman (Epigraph. Ind. 1, p. 2). The perfect line in Sanskrit at the end shows that the 
scribe was not unacqnainted with the classical language, but it was more in accordance 
with the usage of the day that the charter should be issued in Prakrt, as all royal edicts, 
grants and charters appear in Prikrt in the early conturies before and after the Christian era, 
A point to be noted in the alphabet of this charter is the peculiar way in which the anusvdra 
aud the serifs are indicated hy a small cross, rather than by « dot or dash (Ibid, p. 2), There 
is often a confusion created by the similarity of letters like fa, da and ga or ta and na, or ta 
and bha (Ibid, p. 2). The form of e with longer vertical stroke to the right is a precursor 
of the same letter in later script in the Krishna valley. The medial ¢ ando in the 
caso of ka give a different form to the letter, the small horizontal stroke slightly curvea 
at the ends rnnuing diagonally to the vertical stroke in the former (ie. ke). 


+ Success ! ‘Tho Mahitulavari Agavi Catisiri, the daughter of king Vasithiputa Siri Citamdla of the Tevakew 
rfovwwee of Asvamedka sacrifice, donor of waniy «ures of gold coins, hundred thousond cows, hundred 
‘plouzi lengths of laud, and of unhampered wetoriainution in everything, the sister of king Siri’ Virapuri- 
sadata, the wite of Makderndpati Muhiialavara and Mahadangandyaka Khaygavisakhariwaka of tho Dhanake 
family, having du regard fur both or familie and co secure welfure and happiness for herself in both tho 
jiu orvcted this pillar at the MahScaitya of the supremely enlightened Lord (Buddha) who is absorbed by 
Dest elementa (i+, by nirvava). {0 the sixth (regnal) year of king Siri Virapurisadata, the sixth fortnight of 
any woman, Sas teal ny a 
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= = = — 


Pf {IG8 sera eaws ages 
Sign [EU pO seen ule &g9 aes 
45, Fava ddd ps perme on 


wIG. 74, 
C8. del 


amiga afredmariaerraatt earret 
fray 1 cromfercrstt rears Teorar frre 
weefaat aaa ToTE ATT TAT 


Somewhat carlier than the Hirahadagalli plates are the Mayidavoln plates (Ibid VI, 
p. $4) of the same monarch (Fig. 75). Issued by Sivaskandavarman when he was yuva- 
‘mahiraja or heir-apparent, it is distinctly older than the Hirahadagalli plates where the 
epithet used is dharmamaharajadhirdija or righteous monarch. ‘Though strictly the Mayida- 
‘volu plates ought to be given first they are given next to the Hirahadagalli ones, as the letters 
of the latter, while agreeing generally with those of the former, however present some 
special forms not met with elsewhere in the whole range of the Indian alphabet. In the 
Mayidavolu and the Kondamudi grants the letters have similar abnormalities and hence they 
should go together. The grant is in Prakrt as is usual in the early grants. It is to be noted 
that the special form of ke, found in the Hirahadagalli grant. has its origin in this grant. 
Among the special letters of this grant are sa and ma whether by themselves or a subscripts, 
asin mmo; na, jaande (Ibid, p.86), While ma and sa are totally different from any known 
letters, na creates a confusion by its close resemblance to ga in which form it is never known 
jais peculiar sometimes, but it is easily traceable to the same abnormal letter in the Bhatfi- 
prolu alphabet, as also theletter/a, His quite different from the same letter in other insorip= 
tions of the same date. It differs from the same letter in the Hirahadagalli alphabet, 


2 Success ! From the city of Kasict of Sivaskandavarma of the Bharadvaja clan and Pallava family, performer 
cof the sacrifice Agnisioma, Vajapeya and Aevamedha, righteous overlord of great kings....In our torritorg, 
everywhere BONC AL anne 
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though its form suggests strong resemblance to the later Tamil-Grantha letters in the 
Pallava script of the 7th century of which it is undoubtedly the precursor. 


‘The script of the Mayidavolu plates is also repeated in the plates of the Brhatphalayana 
king Jayavarman (Ibid, VI, p. 315) found in the village of Kondamudi in the Krishna 
district. ‘This grant is important for the script as well as the mention of a royal dynasty, 
the Brhatphaléynas, not known from any other records. ‘The language is Prikrt. ‘The last 
Tine is another notable example of the use of Sanskrit in a Prakyt inscription for reasons 
remarked above (see above p. 166). The letters peculiar to the Mayidavolu grant are 
found here also. Sa, ma, ja, na and ¢ are alike in both (Ibid, p. 315). J@is however peculiar, 
in this. But while there is a confusion between ga, da and na aiid na in the Mayidavolu 
grant by the similarity of their form there is a separate sign here for da 


> Brom the city of Kafici Yuvamaharaja (His Royal Highness) Sivaskanda of the olan of the Bha- 
divide Ae atin iody gens = 
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White! Jistinguishes it from na which in all other respects is as confusing as na of the Mayida- 
vol) count, ‘The passage given below (Fig. 76) is from the first two plates of the grant. ~ 


yy VIDELQUIGS, 


a Le 
GVQIEEU LOSE 


Jes OUen TF 
opm EPCOS 
yes AST 


Fra. 7¢, 


fasrreararet 
2 ATT ETAT 


< won faferraat 
arrafat et" 

‘The Western Indian seript of the time is best represented in the carly inscriptions of the 
-cikiitakas and the Maitrakas. The plates of the Traikiitaka king Dharasena, of the middle 
of the 5th century A.D., show the earlier Brahmi type of letters not developed fully into the 
stage represented by those of the later Maitrakas or the earliest records of the Western Ca]uk- 
yas of Badimi. ‘The letters belong to the Southern variety and may be compared with the 
archaic ones of the Pallava records in Prakrt of slightly earlier date. ‘The angularities 
‘and brews involved in the engraving of letters on copper plates are clear in this asin the early 
Pallavs. Prakyt records. The serif of the letters is a thick short elongate dot. Sa is peculiar 
and one of its arms darts up after forming a sharp narrow angle to right. ‘The lower end 
of verticals of letters, like @, @, ka and ra, form an angle by slightly shooting up to left. 


7 Fromi¢he victorious camp in the city of Kudira king Gri Tayavarma of tho Brhatphalayana clan and worship- 
per of the feet of Mahefegra. commands—In Kudara, . 
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Tha is more or less like a spiral, ya @ right-angle with vertical to right and an aro to the left 
end of the base line, a central slanting line ending with thick serif level with horizontal divid- 
ing the right angle. Ma is a triangle with the sides prolonged beyond the apex and with 
serife. La starta to left. as a query mark without dot, runs horizontally to right and up 
again vertically and does not curl, as in other scripts. Va is just a triangle with serif on 
top. Sa is peculiarly like ya of the script, except that the slanting middle line is doubled. 
‘The medial 4, ¢, o are small slanting top strokes. The square and triangle often determine 
the shape of letters of the script. ‘The script of Dahrasena (Epigraph. Ind. X, p. 58) from 
which the following extract is taken (Fig. 77) is special, but the later developments in 
‘Traiktaka inscriptions show more regular forms. 


Meee 2 Jes geng aye prea bys Eqs ran 
ab 248 FT G¥Oe A Ge sg ward gdh ang fag 
ao Gas shAs 4 x oa va vd Fyssaagynsagae 


FIG, 77. 
CSdel. 


afer fromeprararnrararrareageart aTafaqurerqeandt wm 
areata eaea AE Bat: Tala AT HTT AT 
FAT WATTS OTES TTT 

‘The script of the Kusina period in North India is the parent of the later northern type 
represented by the letters of the Allahabad praéasti of Samudragupta (Fleet C, Insor. Ind. 
IIT, p.1). The script of the Gupta period is characterised by three varieties, the Northern, 
Central and the Southern. The Allahabad praéasti is in the Northern class of letters whieh 
are in direct descent from the Kugin alphabct. The Central Indian variety of Gupta 
alphabet is best represented by the Eran inscription of Samudragupta (Ibid, p. 18) and 
the Udayagiri cave inscription of Candragupta II (Ibid, p. 21), the former containing 
tetters both of the box-headed and nail-headed type and the latter a fine series 0° tho 
box-headed variety so typical of all the Vakataka inscriptions, The Southern varicty of 
Gupta soript, which is clear development from the inscriptions of the Kgatrapas, is best 
illustrated by the Safichi inscription of Candragupta TT and Skandagupta’s Juni zada 
inscription (Ibid, p. 56). In addition thero are other minor varieties, of which the most 
important is the one to be seen in the Bilsad inscription of Kumaragupta (Ibid, p.42) where 
the doep thick serifs, square letséfs and in long straight top strokes form a striking feature. 
‘rom the victorious cam] of Amrakavasaka &: aj Praia 

my. fsake Sri Mahirdje ‘Dehrasena of the Traikitake family, con- 


tomplative of the feet of his parent »rmer of his duty to God, performer of the Aévamedha sa’ r-five, 
‘all those resident in the Antarm: a that to the Brshmapa Nanpusvimi residing in Kapura.... 
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The following passage in illustration of the first variety (Hig. 78) is from Samudragupta’s 
Allehabad praéasti in the fine poetry of Harigena, the court poet. The letter ma used 
here is of the Indo-Soythic type. Samudragupta’s Southern contact is echoed by letters 
of the Suuthern variety, like ¢a and Ja, The form of the vowel o in some places, as in 
gosata in line 3 below, is peculiar, 


PNA SAI NS THEI y eR Ea URE: 
Age Wyrm yy AE2d S15 133 SHE n 
ABaecoyra4qnasyyeda: suxtssowtex 
BIMaar ES UNG UH a. #2gy dose nmraggy 
ont SEMEN A HEIL! 25 BRarURage 93, 
BBS EY AANY LY YR 422929 nga 4 
Boy Fr qudoynylaleegs ga uysap 
AF VAN Ht? 18 A2GH 31 HAS a7 
BRT S4 NS mae Fr92 raang ng uy 


FIG, 78. 


Brora aT: afirrer leon ParTET 
aareaearaHeTED Kay aaa fala HaC Ta aa eT 
siofrerearqaraageres fafrafaanr afer ed ofedt 
Aifsatazatipeqeqerartag sai wes 
aratranta: sfateaafruseeaa safer at 
RMarcateret street a aA TET 


by tho overflow of the multitude of his numerous virtues embellished by hundreds of good deeds, rub- 
bed out the fame of other rulors by the soles of his feot;, who was ie like the ununderstandable 
purusa (Vigou) aa the ovnse sie ool {all repectivsy of good ane bad whe wee compass 
Witetied east Want euuld be won over by devation ald ebolazaes, 
mid ‘was resolved to the sa red word and 
ity ; who vas # lustrous or glorious porsonitic 
Kabera’ Varupa, indsa cnd Yano, whose o'toera were ever en 
‘by the might of his arms ; "who put to shame the preceptor of t 
Naeda aod others by his sha-p. briant iatell»ot, musicel skill an ar 
his titles king among poets’ by may pootic. tions that were t! 
Mhove many wonderful and not le devs are worthy of praise f2r any length of time: who waa a mortal only in 
TPEar ae it foquired the perfortoance of dutios expacted of mann’ shy accepted conventions. 


ry 


‘who was a ¢ 
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‘The Eran inscription of Samudragupta (Ibid, p. 20) is a fine example of the use of 
box-headed and nail-headed type of letters, The letters are of the Central Indiau variety 
with Southern characteristics. It is only a fragment and the small extract (Fig 
the nail-headed variety in the first line and the box-headed variety in the next two. 


oqsosens ia peng: 


ayfoagywe 12 
535 an aed fl a 


FIG. 79. 


shows 


O.Nsieh, 


The Bilsad pillar inscription of Kumaragupta (Ibid, p. 43) is in the North ta variety of 
characters with beautiful letters square and triangular in shape, thick and long serifs and 
prolonged top strokes, The line given (Fig. 80) shows these characteristics very clearly. 


: 
Ps ae ae va * > 
zit B 
ay EA =O TAS TLAT SEE, 
Fig, 80, 
par. eee 
‘The nail-headed typo is best illustrated in the seript of the Majhgawam plates (Ibid, 


p. 107) of Maharija Hastin of 510-11 A.D. (Fig. SI). The nail-head is triangular with 
the apex of the triangie downwards, 


$1): su Ry 
2 IGE i 73 a sy rte a 
SSR aETE 2 rate £3 en FRydEsa ge 


C.Sdel, 


ea, 81. 
Sale. 
2 They wae was... .equal to Dhanaia (fit. bestower of wealth) and Antaka (lit, destroyer) respectively when 
PiotiThowe eooms® are tervitied when they recollect even fa their dreams. ....his victories fv st ton 


2 Lomd Brakrnanyaseva of woudrous form covered with the accuzmulated lustre of the tires «R49, 
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wa Wea aes ATTA Taf wasaTT 
AGATA ATTA AR STATA AIA AKATT. ATA TAT 
at qafatheararaaererat AEITSATETTTAT HET TATA FET! 

The alphabet in the inscriptions of Toramana and Yagodharman shows a beautiful 
development from the earlier northern and Gupta variety and in them is seen the origin of 
the beautiful Nagari script. The Brahmi letters change into a type which, being inter- 
mediate between the earlier Gupta and 7th century Nagari, approximates more to the latter, 
and it is easily seen that it is the parent of the lovely writing in the Banskhera and Madhuvan 
plates of Hargavarddhana. Ka develops a thicker and angular lower end, which later tends 
slowly to shoot up to the left to meet the crossed stroke in the centre, Qa develops a pro- 
jecting beak to the left, as also da, Ya still continues its earlier shape, and the loop to the 
left does not join the central stroke, nor does the latter separate itself from the lower line to 
form the letter, as we know it, in inscriptions of the next and subsequent centuries. Ra 
definitely thickens at the'lower end. In conjunct consonants, ra appears sometimes above 
the line of the top stroke and occasionally in line with the body itself, as in conjunction with 
ya, and rya is just a stroke with the subscript ya below. La is tending towards its futuro 
shape. ‘The passage chosen (Fig. 82) is from the Mandasor inscription of Yas sdharman 
(Ibid p. 146) who overcame the great Mihirakula, 


Fay urepysatningngrerRipens Aula 
q Mal Qanradieys, sad pitooeay esti 


foe Dvn Pain 
Ry unndiOi rqng aS Bd acl audload 2g 

nipasng Cdyrdeaysylgeadaged wag. aut 
ub} Yong agdoa Qs Lye Bray rpigtaned ain 


0.8. dele 


ninewy-one during the sovereignty of the 
|< fortnight of the month Magha, on 

of the royal family of Parivrijake, 
Prabhafiana..seseseceeeee 


3 Salutatioa to Mah3ova! Hail! After a hundred years 
Gupta kgngs, in the prosperous Mibicaitra year, ia the 
Sel dada: spestiok by Nin year, conte cea any (Uthtenja Flos 
‘Mahirajas, great grandson of Maharaja Devadiya, grandson of Mahi 
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STRATA aU TT rT TSA ATA aT ATT eSATA eT 

fraforcferararatd: arretien aexfarreas: weit 

cra gerererentareatan caren afar: PT 1) Ea 
aay 

ofrarrat oft arrars zenfeesst worst aefe feafafeg at 

weahrrd teat cer wofprareranineeeat FSET 

Tetiafearpiniead eget i omadterayes’ ferrorfirg fire 


The development of the Nagari script in the 7th and 8th centuries A.D, is interesting 
It is at this stage that the letters are most decorative. The script of the Lakkhimandal 
praéasti (Epigraph. Ind. I, p. 10) and the Bodh-Gaya inscription of Mahiniman (Flect, 
O. Inscr. Ind. TH, p. 274) present certain features which suggest affinities to the earlier script. 
‘The script in Harsavarddhana’s copper plate grants, though however of the same period, 
is'a little different froin the usual variety of the time, the flourishes being very pronounced 
for the superscripts. It resembles the script of the Jhilrapatan inscription (Ind. Ant. V, 
p. 180), the Banaras inscription of Pantha (Epigraph. Ind. TX, p. 60), and the Deogarh rock 
inscription of Svamibhata (Ibid XVIII.;p. 125). The letters are very ornamental and are 
the most artistic in Indian calligraphy. The beauty of the letters composing the body of 
the inscription is surpassed only by the sign manual of the emperor in letters so beautifully 
and ornameritally incised that Buhler remarks, if King Harga really used these characters in 
signing all legal documents, he must have been a most accomplished penman, and the cares 
of Government andthe conquest of India must have left him a great deal of leisure (Ibid IV 
p. 209), Harsavarddhana was an eminent poet: and littoratour, an able administrator, 
conqueror and a devotee of his faith. King Bhoja of Dhara is an instance of a royal poly- 
math. Penmanship in such cases.was quite a simple affair. ‘The florid lines of these letters 
have real companions in the South Indian Pallava Nagari inscriptions of similar beauty 
in Mahabalipuram and in the Kailisaititha temple at Kaficipuram. The letters have 
pronounced wedges, generally io the right cop of the vertical, which slants to right, A tail 


2 From the neighboutliood ofthe river Lauhity@ to the Mahindra mountain dense with palin grove, from the 
snow-peal:d Himalaya mountain with its slopes cm -raced by Ganga to the Western Ocoan, foudatorles, with their 
pride humbled by the might of his arm, reader the ground variegarted -y the interplay of tho rays of their 
‘crest-jowols as they bow at his feet. “Whose pair of feet is adorned with offorings of flowers from the crost by even 
‘that king Mihirakule, with the head experiencing pain in the act of the low saluto that brcuzht down Lis might 
of arm, Mibirakule whose head had never been subjected to the humility of obeisance exc: nt to Sthéqu (Siva)é 
fand by the embrace of whose arms the snow mountain bears the epithet Durgs, Le., wel fortifod und hanes 
inaccessible. As if to measure heavea above ur to count..........200020+5 
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is developed at the right end, which forms a short angle. ‘This variety has heen termed the 
acute-angled script, and the term kutila has been discarded, though really the letters are 
kutila, i.e., crooked, but beautifully so. The curved cross-stroke of the letters ka does not 
yet join the lower tip of the vertical to the left as in later letters. Occasionally xa with its 
loop to loft, attached to the top instead of to the vertical, appears like ga and causes confu- 
sion. The subscript ya is definitely curved and not like as it appears in the Mandasor 
inscription of Yagodharman. The superscripts 4, i, i, ¢, ai, o and aw also run in flourishes 
like streamers, and are not feather-shaped, as in the Mandasor inscription and resemble 
those in the Jhalrapatan pragasti. The upadhmdniya is a semi-circle open above and with 
curled ends, The superscribed wedge-shaped ‘r’ never rises above the top line, obviously 
to leave it free for the medial signs d, i, etc. The passage selected (Fig. 83) is from the 
Banskhera plates of Hargavarddhana (Ibid 1V, p. 208). The inscription is couched in 
elegant Sanskrit prose. 


PRT yee EG HG agente 
FEO RearrlorRdiqeguanywrsoxe 
Waele quanerreye ” 
seas saenngAad dydlaTtearge daglax 
arterygarqvanqa nung’ ar agar griQgagqiaadie 
veal reer ragrapeande manny ma 
maergeeaegN INRA COREL 
Wwe Te (GRACES HCH 
aahat Su, seen yaaseaaeauryiasde 


FIG, 83. 
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a sf reread | Aeros 
Taree Taree 
aaitatsrtirecurgery: Tare AES ETT 
TART ARTETA TAS 
caterers roars Feria faeras 
FATA ATT TTT 
SUAS TT TART RPT TA TATA TTT TAT TATA 
sooty 
SAMA = UCHAT FT ToTATHfMSc-aeaeeaaaT IT 
WEF 


Rerconfacrtt «= waTRTaSrRTeT geaeaetrarqentafeaaae : saTT 
favafcr 


THOYAATHISH TI ATT ASA H AMY aA HTT a AEA TIT SHAT 


aaafaryfararrastiorariageatirataagaraatea Sara 
mere TATA AAT FT TCT HTT TTT 


‘The early development of Nagari in Kastern India is best illustrated by the seript of the 
plates of Saéanka (ibid VI, p. 143). They are of the same time as those of Hargavarddhana. 


1 Om! Heil! From Vardhamanakoti the victorious camp consisting of the great navy ancl elopbaat 
cavalry—(Thoro wos) Maharaja Sri Naravarddhana; his son that contemplated on his feet was Maharaja Sri Raj« 
Savanthane, born of Queen Vajricidevi and a great devotes of the Sun god; his son that contemplated on his i-et 
‘was Adityavardhana,born of Queen Apsarodevi and a great devotee of the Sun god; his son thet contemplate: »n 
his feot was Paramabastarakn (the great Lord) Mabéirajadhirdja Sri Prabhakaravarddhana, born of Queen Msi 
eenaguptadevi and a great devoteo of the Sun god, whose fame crossed the four oceans, who subdued the ot! er 
princes by his power and benevolence, whose wheel (of power)moved to well establ ‘ond asrama.wi o 
Femoved the thisery of his subjects lke the rider of the chariot with a single wheel, ie., 8 ton that con- 

8 Sri Rajyavardhnne) b 
of spotless fome ard a gicet follower of Buddha being himeelf like Budcho comptetel 
fothere, who covered the entire glote with the cenogy of h's wbite feme, who assumcd the lus!re of 
‘Varuna, Indra erd cther Lok (lcrés of the quertere) wko satisfied the minds of svpplicents by 
wony'gifte of money end lend ecquired by rightecve mesne, and who cutebore in charecter e!! previcue x oner b 


give to doing gcod to 


wt 
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The script though of the acute angled nail-headed type, like that of the plates of Harga- 
vardhana, has yet certain peculiarities that mark it out from the other. The curved cross 
stroke of ka joins the ~ tical from the left wherever it occurs independently and not in 
awconjunct consonant. The left limb of sa is open and not joined, as in the Banskhera plate. 
Da, na, éa, pa, ma and many other letters differ. ‘The tail to the right end is not pronounced 
in this script. Superscript ra is above the top line and the medial strokes are simpler. 
Subscript ya is of the earlier type. ‘The wpadhmdniya is an oval, divided by a central stroke. 
‘The script is also illustrative of the Nagari of the time in the Kalinga country. The passage 
chosen (Fig. 84) is from the first plate of the inscription, 


© qh MAEaaas Fuga sus v 
NIWAK PSH STALMY JAVA Kays RVG, 
un TROT AAETS AH qno sr 
a HIROITST Hapushyy UI 
UAK BRANT CAIITTN AM 4 

H Hh y7p OOOO FTE HUM BAY IAC 


FIG. 84, 
0.8. del, 


Further development of the Nagari script in the Gangetic region is to be seen in the 
charters of the Pratihara kings of the 8th and 9th centuries A.D. The letters approach the 
still later types and shed their affinities to the earlier Brahmt, which can be seen clearly in 
the script of Yagodharman’s inscriptions and even in the Nagari of the 7th century A.D. 
A develops a full vertical stroke to right, instead of the small lower stroke to the right. ‘The 
curved cross stroke of ka joins the vertical to the left. ‘The left limb of kha slants twice 
and forms a shape that continues in all later types. The body of ja beneath the serif curves 


10m! Hail! On this (gem-laden) eerth, resting on the girdle of waves of the water of the four oceans and 
having islands, mountains and towns, during the year 300 of the Gupta era, when Mahardjadhirije Saéaika was 
ruling (from the bank of the Salimar river), with both its banks covered with a variety of flowers of excellent 
trees, like the celestial river (Gaiiga) that issued from heaven being brought down by Bhagiratha, its water 
streams falling on the top of the mountain Himalaya being divided into many streams by dashing and break 
ing against many rocks... 
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twice like ‘S’, and the top end is continued slanting down to right. A small tail is added 
to da at its lower end to right. A loop is formed to the left of ma which continues in all later 
forms of the letter. A blade-like strip is added over half way from the bottom to left to the 
curved vertical of ra. The left limb of 6a separates and curves at the top, and the central 
stroke is absent. The left limb of ga is a little more open than in the earlier type. The tail 
to the bottom of letters is more pronounced in this script, and the serif is a horizontal stroke 
and not a wedge. The letters are compressed. The superscipts @, 7, i, 0, etc., are simpler. 
‘The sign for e specially is so simple that it is almost missed. The passage chosen (Fig. 85) 
is from the grant of the Pratihira king Mahendrapala of Mahodaya (Ind. Ant. XV., p. 105). 


2 YAMRATAUATWAAND BAA GUAM UVIEVRRAQ 
AQT ART TMTS FWRALHVAT CART 
RATA AUTSTIUVYIAURS SAS UA 
Aesaaaabages: TARYSEHG YARD 
Pe 

URN AARTA DUS QI TYLA MIS MARES 
ACAZHAUAU ae ph ao <i 


FIG. 85. 


a: cemetary MgrrohaRaeTe GET eTETATTEMET A Ta 
gifcarcaaryera: THT Aer eRe: 1 ATaRTT 


VOm! Hail! From the camp tect ning with ames Rees nts horses, chariots and infantry stationed 


Saktdova; his son that contemplated on his 
fot and born of the queen Srt Duyikkdevt was the great devotes of Saar ‘King Vatsarajadeva; his son 
that contemplated on siete and be of queen Sri Sundaridev! was the great devotee cf Bhagavatt (Devi) King 
Nagebhata ; his son that contemplated on his foot and born of the, quoed Tsatédovi was the 

of the Sup god Mehirtje S11 King Rimabhadredeva; ‘his son cont on his feet’ and orn 
of the queen Srimad Appa‘ev! was the great devotee of Bhagavati, Mabiraje Sct King “Brojudovs his 

plated i om of, the queen Srt Candrabheyiktdevt was the greet devotee of 
‘Shagavati “Wabereje-Sei ‘King Mehendrapila—Srivasti. 
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Still farther development of this variety of Nagari is seen in the inscriptions of the 
Gihadavalas of Kanyakubja. In this script the letters have become definitely more modern- 
looking. ‘The horizontal stroke covers the entire top of the letter. ‘The letter is compressed 
or attenuated and straight. ‘The vowel i is different from the earlier one, ‘The left limb of 
kha has » small triangular terminal loop. G@ha is no more composed of three strokes, but 
the central line dwindles, giving a shape like that of the letter in other Nagari varieties of 
slightly earlier, contemporary and later dates. Na is composed of three vertical strokes with 
the top horizontal, as in all later forms of the letter. ‘The middle horizontal limb, with 
terminal loop and with terminal triangle, distinguishes na and bha respectively, as in all 
later varieties. ‘The tail of ha to left is lengthened. The medial signs , ¢, 0 are usually 
represented by vertical stroke to right, left and on both sides respectively of the letter. Some 
times o is represented by the superscript ¢ and vertical stroke to right and au by the 
side strokes and superscript. ‘The signs for i, and i are gracefully curved at the top end. 
The present selection (Fig. 86) is fom the copper plate of Candradityadeva (Epigraph. 
Ind. XIV., p. 197), dedicating a village to the shrine of Sri Candramadhava at Candravati 


and is couched in fine language describing the ephomeral nature of fortune and power and 
the recessity of righreous conduct. 


HAAR RaTaaAGatg rasa Kane aMaAarla agen 747g 


Ragenawnatitacaak-emaamakackarawmauaraat 
MaGaareaaammacaraaagugaRatahaadeaaa 
niga teem harcaaklaedeenataiteakehenain 
RMaaraRadaamatqarsadadaarermarzdagneadr 
FRAME ARarMM AR MAIEAaAdtacsaagnaahench 
FG aRGracaazanercasam aaa SMaaagaanlagana 
aaGmama sa cnataaaddrdanead) tag aoe aA eaaIga 
Fama haeesseluelorayaddcahervuaaqzableeat yaa 


Fre. 86. 
O.8. dele 
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deafrorenagritstrafraraetat wre wad aeseT Tati 
f aa efrar afinfal gear faqfimeast Froth wofetih ' 
arreerefaforerratet 
The development of the Nagari script in the 11th century in Western India can be seen 
in the script of the grants of the Paramara kings of the time. The Banswara plates of Bhoja 
of Dhara (Ibid XI, p. 181) show letters that still retain wedges but considerably flattened 
and well on the way to a horizontal serif line. This top line, unlike earlier letters, covers the 
entire top. The letters however change and assume a different shape in later Paramara 
inscriprions where the script resembles somewhat the ornamental variety of Candella given 
in the tables. Here sometimes ka in ku. kr, etc., has a terminal loop to left for its cross 
stroke. The left limb of kha is a curved elongate triangle, as also that of ga. Ja is composed 
of an S-shaped left limb and an undulating vertical right limb, joined at the top by a flat. 
tened wedge serif. Na is composed of three verticals, the central one short and issuing from 


ji havis formed worship of lord Vasudeva, having made 
offerings of excellent milk food and ghee to the enjoyer of eertcint gh ing finished the i 
food-offering to the manes, we (hereby make over) the above-menti 

mountain end forest, pits and marshes... 


di 
Ff 
: 
| 
i 
: 
i 
EF 
2 
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the upturned apex of the flattened wedge serif. Pha has a double curved stroke added 
to right, which forms a loop towards the top and slants down. Ra has a triangular central 
projection added to the vertical to left. The limbs of Sa are separated at the top and the 
left one curves in to the top and has a curved triangle at its lower end. The medial, d, e, 
etc., are as in the script of the Gahadavalas. The passage chosen (Fig. 87) is from the 
charter of Bhoja whose eminence as a polymath, poet, grammarian, rhetorician, architect, 
yogacarya, engineer, administrator, general and patron of letters is very well known. 


© FAB RRAMAA AMAA AV GaMaaAg 
ae eee Se ARTS HATA 

AMAMTAT ES ATAGNAN ATA ATPRAU 
Abana dara aaayagana maar 
Una ee lagna gea 
ike Fa Men NON ata 


mie, 87. 0.8, del. 


ai safe areeaiet a: ania faafa at tedt fear sat 
mataigueta i derg a: Brea: Bea Fer: 1 
crime rafecoatere: THATS 
STATA CAAA ATT TATA TAS TT 
area aa ara aaa EM AT TAA 
Erm Herero fare eraea TA Pa SATTATTEATT 
TONE Hea aT AANA HAT 1 
‘Towards the end of the 11th century A.D. the script of North-eastern India develops 
certain characteristics that distinguish it as the parent of the modern Bengali. These 
characteristics are clearly seen in the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena (Ibid I, p. 305) of 
about the close of the1 th century and beginning of the12th century A.D.The letters,though 


of the Northern type, differ in some respects pronouncedly, as in vowels i and ¢ and con- 
sonants Kha, ja, fia, ta, na,ta, tha, pha, bha, ma, ra, la and ea, In Vaidyadeva’s grant 


2 Omi Victorious is (Siva) the one whose hair loata up skywards, who for the purpose of creation bears on his 
head that streak of the moon that is like the sprout of the seed of the universe. May those matted locks of the 
enemy of Smara (Cupid), brown like the bright curves of lighting towards the end of an acon, always do you good. 
‘All well! The great lord paramount king of kings Sri Bhojadeva, who contemplates on the feet of the great lord 
amount king of kings Sindhurajadeva, who contemplates on the feet of the great lord, paramount king of 
Einge Sri Vakpatideva, who contemplates on the feet of the great lord, paramount king of kings ‘Sti Siyakadeva. 
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(Ibid II, p.347) of slightly later date the change towards the Bengali script is clearer still. Ra, 
usually superscript, is sometimes used in the line itself, Avagraha, the first appearance of 
which has been traced in the Baroda copper plate of Rastrakuta Dhruva (see Biihler p.91), 
is clearly used in this inscription. Biihler, on account of the definite shape of these letters 
towards Bengali, has named the script proto-Bengali, as the parent of the later script. 
The language of this inscription is undoubtedly beautiful. It has been composed by the 
famous poet Umapatidhara, of whose poetic skill Jayadeva, his younger contemporary, 
ara: 2 Sa afaenrafe: i 

has given his estimate along with that of Dhoyi, the author or Pavanadiita 

i. e., Umapatidhara allows his words to sprout, Dhoy! is king 
among poets. As may be seen from the following short passage (Fig. 88), the letters have 
an individuality all their own and the language is sweet but verbose, as described by Jaya- 
deva, 


BAMA qaANT MMM TAAAAS SEAS EMA SAT FE 
MARAT ans snszeaMs TaGrDsCNZVzaWvAwanaail 
RAMAMIaPa2aAaMVsgza aa wg wN24 TS IAIANAIATTA 
GA BADSASSMMAIMA FEAFVARIYABQAAYAS ADT F URAFIL 


ca WBA FaVaRQ Asay aTMATIMABABARAGARSAIRa 
RS aRa Teageaqra JBMIS AM ATAVATNAMAIA DSN 


rie. 88, CS. del. 

sfernin faracar qeerigarented crsafatateastirag:aita: 
ahrares Ge: rarest sel & reer Batt fe 
Sarat 2 


faratthraeat geafafatereeentars: arevsaleren Heaters 
auedarer #4 eeufreranibre arate feacoerery far cr TeTaT 
afer 1 


até: sfefrfadtaararget afettas gata cife fait ata at 
far i fear 


fag saaaenigaife st es arppararatiareenreatt Greteata 2 
“A Hie gave highly decorated clothes to the naked one (lit, quarter-clothed); to the lord who assumed theform 
obpenin Bites pooen ti lord of balfa ‘wornan), hundred damoola ent ‘charming brows all wriththe-beamy 
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In Kalinga, inscriptions are found in three scripts, a script akin to the box-headed Sou- 
thern type, a script in which there is a free admixture of Nagari and the ‘Telugu-Canarese 
s in pure Nagari without admixture 


script of the Eastern Calukyan territory, and the third 
of any other characters. ‘The Nagari script in Kaliiiga of the 11th century A.D. is some 
what different from the other varieties and is characterized by its own peculiarities to be 
noted presently. ‘The seript chosen here is akin to that used in the Nadagam plates of 
Vajrahasta (Ibid) IV, p. 183) or the Madras Museum plates of Vajrahasta (Ibid) IX, p. 94), 
and is an early variety different from that used in the inscriptions of Swapnesvara in Bhuva- 
neSvar of the time of Aniyaika Bhima (Ibid VI, p. 198), somewhat like the North-eastern 
type and approximating the Sena script. A, @and i here, are different from the same letter 
in other scripts of the time and later. His totally irregular and, but for the hooked top to 
left, resembles, ra. Kha has rounded top, right vertical projected up and left limb 
bunshaped terminally, asin gaand éa, Taapproaches more the North-eastern variety of 
Bengal. Da is of earlier type. Na is more or less like la but for its top stroke. Ta is 
rounded and the curve to left is rather slight. Tha approaches the Sena letter, though not 
soopen. Dhais quite buxom. Na is very peculiar and, but for its abrupt tapering 
towards the top, would appear somewhat like ma. Bha and sa are after the earlier type. 
Medial i,¢,i and dare sometimes confused. The passage chosen (Fig. 89) is from one of 
thegrantsof the Madras Museum. 


9 aQH ayaA ect Sa ee sent 
ore geacanag ae name 
Sey TMS AT eA AST BONS 25 Ig 
(ae pee re GLa 
aga PAsIVIAAsAg “Fy 
aR URE SUA Shale 
MAYANE TP ANAE NIICAUTIST J 
BAMA FIT IAMS A AAJA VAQA GV. 


FIG. 89. CS, del. 


of their form enhanced by the the gemaet jewels ; 4g the dweller on the erematory ground, teeming with 
inhabitants ; to the eater of alms, unfailing fortune. ruly the family of the Senas is very clever in supporti 
the poor. With embroidered silk instead of elephant’s hide, with large pearl necklace placed on the chest instei 
of mighty snake, with sandal powder instead of ashes, with large string of sapphires put in the fingers instead 
of atring of beads, with long tubular emeralds in the place of serpents and with an ornament of beautifal pearls in 
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‘The Pallavas usually used Grantha and Tamil for their inscriptions and there are floria- 
ted and plain varieties of this, A few of the Pallava inscriptions are found also in Nagari 
and a whole series of birudas are incised in this script in the Kailasanatha temple at Kajici- 
puram. These birudas are in a script closely resembling the Nagari of Sri Hargavardhana- 
‘There are two varieties, the florid and the plain. The present inscription (Fig. 90) is from 
Saluvaikuppam (Ibid X, p. 12) and is one of the early inscriptions in Nagari found in South 
India. The floriated variety shows beautiful flourishes and curls and peacock designs 
worked into the letters, specially the medials and subscripts which makes it rank with the 
most lovely floriated Canarese letters in the shape of swans, peacocks and other birds 
(eee above p. 34). 


the place of human bones, he so Soviet 6 Green he Bint Sak: would ie, in accordance with the wish of the 
wearer of skulls at the time of the deluge. Making the whole expanse of earth devoid of a second golden imbrella 
ye erp oes, hc If ong in on den Beit el c,h al 
be tn Coe ee re ory Ry 
him final union with Himself at the end of his old age. ‘ mm 


3 Om | hail (ofthe family of the Gages) who are fortunate, pure by excellent qualities praiseworthy of the 
whole world like kindness, liberality, courtesy, truthfulnces, clestliness, herolam, Seavery, bts, who belong te 
she Atreya clan, ‘who are cloansed of the soot of the sinful dirt of the Kali age by the holy water of pure thought 
‘and devd, whose entire royal glory is effulgent with the unique conch, drum, five musical instruments, white 
ion haat} sod precious bull emblem all obtained by the grace of the Lord Gokarpanvims, the lord 
‘and immobile things, the ono architect for the creation of this entire universe, and the wearer of 
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KyAarey 
doc kai ‘ 

RY PANE 
Acti 
AOPRAT APIA 
Rasy sai An 
TRAUGTH TA PRR 
i i a 
a BIR TET TE GTS 
PRP MAUR AQP yA] 
aM qyenay AUF ARR, 
CPAARARIA AAU SYP 
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erated fracsacfrtag reat * 

Further development of Nagariin South India may be seen in the unique Paliyam copper 
plates of Varaguna. The copper plate begins on the first side in Tamil and from the second 
side of the first plate onwards, it is Nagari. ‘The alphabet has affinities somewhat to the 
script of the Atiranacandesvara cave temple inscription just discussed, but represents a 
slight development resembling the script of the Talegion plates of the Rastrakiita Krgna I 
(bid, XIIL, p.275). The inscription is important as the only known example in Nagart 
from the extreme south of India. It is of the 9th century A.D. and is, as pointed out by 
Gopinath Rao, of a chieftain of the Ay family of Aikkudi near Sengottai that was subdued 
by Varaguna Pandya in the 8th century A.D. The selection is from the second side of 
the first plate (Fig. 91) of this grant (Trav. Arch. Ser. I, p. 187). 


BARN IRAAAIGR LA RAT BAB ATAM HATHA 
ARRAY Raa ge Bama cared cf August 


eae 
Sages 


Fig. 91, C.8. del. 


1 On the massive head ofthe glorious Atyandakima (over paasionate), the remover ofthe pride of his enemies, 

FY ship of Hara, dwells 

the sweet-faced Gathkara, ast were in alarge lake full of water for ater for bathingand eden with diverslotuoce by fe being 

besprinkled with the water of the coronation bath and covered with bright jewels. By him who stands above 

the world this temple of Sambhu. (lofty i 

pees My hak esters be ong vie who bears Bhava as an ornament as it were 

eee, is Atiranicanda (the extremely terrible one in 

Eps mee ‘this (temple) Atirancandesvara; may Pasupati with the daughter of the mountain (Parvati), Guha 
hia pe arog Ungerer patente here. 
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SAAT ATOR aa aed a: Made aaa Aft PRAT FOE: 


rafaq 
qerdeaferniorea: dae gaat water fart 
aren safest 1 seitreafaotedt faster gear 
Tae set ae ase wifes afet agelardaaedd caret 
areal 
Terscrafea cravat i asadcaqaernfag aaerenft area 
meat 
errafaa oa garmeied: wrenfta aad aa & acar agernra- 
Pare AST 
rages areaay 1 ear faforqat afer eqeqraractat: aa area 


‘The use of Nagari in South India has not been much. The Pallava inscriptions are the 
earliest to use it. Nagari was used for the legends on coins in the early Cola issues of Uttama 


+ May that family of the kings decended from Vrgni, shining like (a string of) pearls, remain above the head 
of kings; the family that like the pure flood of moon-light issued from the moon gladdening the world; on 
‘account of which the stain on the moon has disappeared; and for the conquest of the world by which the mountains 
of Asta (sunset) and Udaya (sunrise) Himilaya and Malaya serve as pillars of victory with their slopes battered 
by the chisel-like rows of tusks of elephants in the army for which the four oceans became a hand-maid (as t wore) 
the form of the line of foam in the hand-like crests of their moving wave, 
goddess Rami (Lakshmt) produces the charm of a beautiful jowelled umbrella 
with her sportive lotus over their heads always associated with the crown ; though those incessant performers of 
sacrifices born in which are no more, yet even now ought to be seen the volumes of smoke from their horse 
sscrifiors as if sticking to the sky in the form of clouds ; and as if to emulate those beloging to this family, they 
(&42., the clouds) fetch from the four oceans over and over again and shower the best of their essence for the welfare 
of the world. 
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Cola, Rajaraja and Rajendra Gangaikondan (Fig. 92). Similarly Nagari was used for the 
coin legends in Ceylon, e.g., Pardkramabahu, Vijayabahu, Lilivati, Sthasamalla, Dharma- 
Soka, Bhuvanaikabahu, all of which are similar to the coinage of the great Cola emperor 
Rajaraja (Smith, p. 327), Nagari was used on coins from Kerala also, and the coin with 
the legend Virakeralasya on obverse and Gandarankusasya on reverse of about the 13th 
century A.D. is an example. There is a rare instance of use of Nagari on a copper plate 
from the border of the Cera and Pandya country, but in Cola territory, the script used for 
inscriptions is only Grantha Tamil or Vatteluttu. In the area of the Pandyas, Nagari has 
been used for the legends of some coin types, which Elliot considers the earlier series 
(Elliot, p. 119 and pl. IIT, p. 129). In the Ceylon type of Pandya coins, Nagari is 
not used and the legend is in Tamil. So either this Nagari should be before the 
11th century or after the 12th century, but, considering the letters, the latter seems more 
probable and probably the use of Nagari in Ceylon and Cola area influenced the adoption 
of Nagari in Pandya territories also. The type of letters used and the central lines separating 
the rows of letters, as in the case of Hoysala coins with Canarese legends, like Talakddu- 
Konda or of the late Vijayanagara coins with Nagari legends, warrant this assumption. From 
the Vijayanagara period onwards, Nagari is used profusely for all copper plates, the 
signature alone being in Canarese Telugu. It is also used for coin legends, The type 
used here is known as Nandingari, and is a debased variety of the earlier Yidava and 


Kakatiya Nagari. 


The earliest instances of the use of Nagari either in Western India or the Decean are 
in the Samangad plates of Dantidurga and the Pattadakal pillar inscription of Kirttivarman 
Il (Epigraph. Ind. 111, p. 1) from which latter the present extract (Fig. 93) is taken. Fleet 
‘opines that these characters stand midway between the characters of the Bodh-Gay& 
inscriptions of Mahiniman and the Samangad copper plates, as the former shows a further 
stage of development. The letters here have a triangular top with apex downwards, 
wherever the letters admit of it, as in the case of ka, kha, ca, ja, ta, da, na, pa, ba, bha, ma, ya, 
1a, la, sa, sa, ha,. The letters pa, ma, sa,sa, and ya have a top line, not yet, fully developed. 
Nagari is about this time already in vogue in the Pallava area further to the South-East, 
as there are inscriptions of the close of the 7th century in places like Saluvaikuppam and 
Kaficipuram, In the Deccan and Western India, Nagari was later freely used by the 
Ragtrakditas, who succeeded the Western Calukyas of Badimi. The inscription, from which 
the following extract is taken, belongs to the last of the Western Calukyas of Bidimi, This 
and Pallava Nagari thus represent the Nagari type occurring for the first time in Deccan and 
South India and in vogue in the 7th-8th centuries A.D. Further details about the extent of 
use, development, etc., Nagariin South India already discussed may be seen above (p.187), 
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B53 ahTY IE ELITUHY, VIYAAAY 
PAP yPH VFM LH tK ays 
FEL YaIyey Bayryaqmupahgrny 
ang AGF WB Ay fla WH ZA wah v 
SAAS RNS 5 NYT “24 Yat zy Rey 
Uavaryug NUIwWewW IAiGrg 59019 
Womspay A Ways qroteeuagneT 


FIG. 93. CS. del. 


att at er | wag aaargricafraraaag 

Wate afagontedtearcnatata 
BrMTTAVSA SerTAT TAH LTT LATS ATT 

afeafadt fafaqedasfrt cattart a 

wag qafedaaaart wafersfogt . . qrenTTy (7) 

fara areca: war qatacfaa areachas afraaqarefa Ft 
aferraras ayfedacon . . annfrarraacagreta! 


Further development of Nagari in the Deccan is illustrated in the Talegion plates of the 
Rastraktita king Krsnaraja I (Ibid, XIII, p. 275) wherein the letters show an approach 
towards the type of Nagar? used in later Rastrakiita inscriptions, ‘This changes in form may 
be seen in the letters composing the inscriptions of Ragtrakita Krsna III. The Bagumra 
plates of Indraraja III of 915 A.D. (Ibid, IX, p. 24), may be quoted asexamples, ‘The present 


2 Om Salutation to Siva, May that union of Hara and Gauri bo victorious, union in which the faco.and 
breasts are careseed (lit. kissed) by the left arm the fingers move out among the curly tresses resembling (in their 
movernent) a swarm of bees in motion and which resembles a full blown white lobas with its beauty enhanced by 
the flush of the red which is made obvious by the rays of the thousand-eyed sun god. May he be victorious the pro. 
moter of the Culuki family like Raghu with mind uncontaminated by Kali sin), delighting in charity like tho son 
of Sirye (Karna), ever fond of adventure like Bhime (lit. with attenuated belly like that of a wolf), the illustrious 
unimpeachable, noble Vijayaditya Satyasraya, the beloved of Fortune and of Earth, Maharajadhiraja Parames- 
‘vara Bhit{ {Grok 
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selection is from the second of these grants (Fig. 94). ‘The full top stroke of a, &, with sign 
of elongation of the earlier type from the centre of the vertical to right, the peculiar open 
triangle for the left limb of kha, ga, and éa are noteworthy. Gha, da, and éa with central 
stroke are of the earlier type. Na and na are nearer the later varieties. $a has a stroke 
across, instead of aslant. Ra is more or less like the Hastern Ganga letter of the 11th century 
AD. 


BANARAA 
ae 
ah 


a 
ae Cae 


cueara Chas AMMA TARTANA Tee rane 


FIG. 94. 0.8. del. 


pared eararfe waeaaat eat Gig fart a eet 
FTAA TAL THAT: HSA TET HLT WIT: aaa: aT 
Teneciagetenrorenyre ferergariteererr ayy 
aifzareara | aearatt afaaet: 
wargataeqesara arate i fires serfengir arionsti 
wart 
farafra qex reer Ua: TaTaaeTeHeTfer 72 Figen: AgRCorET 
fe: sfacrara: 1 feagretrrerararra rete ara aeqnretat 


‘Though many inscriptions of the later Calukyas are in the Canarese script, unlike those 
of the Rastrakiitas, most of which are in Nagari, there are yet some in Nagari, as the earlier 


2 The hand of this (prince) without a peer in battle, having established iteelf on the alluring lower region of 
‘tho earth-damsel, and after freely and softly pressing the contral region, set itself on the regions of Kiiicl (lit., 
‘the region of the city Kiificl and the region of tho girdle, i.c., below the waist) even as a lover's hand after esta. 
lishing itself on the hip of a damsel that lures the heart, and freely and softly pressing tho waist again sets itself 
on the region of the girdle or beneath the waist. From the Selu with blossoming cloves pulled by hords of mighty 
monkeys on the moutain slopes, to the mountain Kailfisa, with its ends resounding with the jingle of the anklots 
on the moving feet of Bhavini, kings honour with their heads his command appearing like a crest garland touched 
by their hands in adoration as their knees rubbed the ground. When by the might of his arm he won the 
earth and desirous of further victory went to heaven as if to conquer it, in his illustrious seat sat his uncle king 
Sri Kygnardja of renowned valour. Of (that king whose) famo was full, expansive and bright, sporting itself 
in the dogigns in sandal paste painted on the faces of the damsels namely the quarters... 
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tradition of the Rastrakiitas persisted and later specially the Yadavas and to a certain extent 
the Kakatiyas continue to use the script. ‘The script of the later Western Calukyas of Kalyan 
is more or less a settled type, approximating to the modern Devanagari. ‘The Nilgunda 
plates of Vikramaditya VI (Ibid, XII, p. 142) are an example of this script of the 12th 
century A.D., but the most neatly executed, hut somewhat defaced, inscription of the time 
and reign is the Sitabaldi inscription (Ibid, III, p. 304) from which the present extract is 
taken (Fig. 95). 


sabtnza aatiaiaganaa zaNUcAgrescqAaG 


Sunlonenmeceanters eee ane 
Sass ana ae TACT Nee UA 


0.8. del, 


‘The next stage of development of Nagari in the Deccan is marked by the script used by 
the YAdava kings of Devagiri. ‘The script used here closely resembles the rude variety of 
the late Calukyan Nagarf ysed in the Nilgunda plates which is a contrast to the neat and 
beautiful letters of those in the Sitabaldi inscription. These rudely incised letters are the 
parent of the still more clumsy letters of the Vijayanagara grants. ‘The letter i is well on its 
way tp the modern type, as seen in Vijayanagara script. Na and tha of both this and the 
contemporary Kakatiya script approach the late Vijayanagara form. Dha is peculiarly 
‘like ga without the top stroke. Ba for the first time has a stroke aslant on its belly, and 
this is continued in Vijayanagara script. ‘The left limb of éa of the earlier type is slightly 


1 Hail ! In the year of ten hundred with eight added to it after the time of the Sake king, in Sake 1008, on 
Wriday“the 3rd lunar day of the bright fortnight of Vaisékha of the year Prabhava; during the prosperous, auss 
piciows jind ‘victorious reign of Mahardjddhirdja, Paragéfvara, Paramibhaljaraka Tribhuvanamalladeva, the 
‘refagee of tho entire world, the beloved of Fortune and of Harth, the beauty mark of the family of Satyféraya 
the étnamet of CSlukyas ; the dependent on-hislotns fect... 
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lower and a smail stroke connects it with the top line. ‘The passage chosen for illustration 
(Fig. 96) is from the Thana plates of the Yadava king Ramachandra of the 13th century 
A.D. (Ibid, XU, p. 198). 


Tamnaaargaaqagqagngaas 
mana aemanaaa aon Ree og ee Ae 
ale 23 ER BASAL A AAC Heh Reed 

Fraeorena aetomnaeantian 
age AAIRAAIAAWMaAndzd tr win Faarzaar 


FIG. 96. 0.8. del, 
create fare fires a freer 
war: saerontaretaaaa:| TalETTlSTHS 
apiece sore safe aarcrraiaes: Fem: 1g fear 
featrstfofemacdrersrttat aa eet amag a 
@ eft. eahreafastirt spre ar raft earat senfareriga 
forsrizereretta i 2 wet THe aga ser: scitat yaerrafin! 
The use of Nagari script continued during the Vijayanagara rule in South India and the 
Deccan, and its peak was from the 15th century onwards. Cayarese and Tamil Grantha 
was algo used but Nagari was the dominating script at least for the copper plate grants. The 
signature was usually in Canarese, either in the king’s name as Sri Harihara, ete., or in the 
name of the deity 8ri Virapdkga, Sri Triambaka, etc, The Nagari used is known as Nandi- 
niigart and is a clumsy derivative of the earlier Yadava and Kakatiya scripts. The illegible 
nature of the script and clumsy formation of the letters is, as Burnell thinks, probably due to 
the slow deterioration owingto the practice of writing on palm leaves (Burnell p. 53). 
Rounded letters, like Telugu, Canarese, etc., lent themselves for beautiful writing on palm 
leaves while the angularities of Nagari led to deterioration. The peculiarities to be noted 
in the script are that bha and ¢a are almost alike, tha and dha are like modern Nagart 
dha and tha respectively. The triangular formation to right top of kha characterises it. 


Ga is peculiarly like modern Nagari @ Na has no terminal loop for its horizontal middle 
limb. Ba has a stroke against its belly. Ra is composed of. top and middle stroke against 


1 ‘The sports of Heramba’ are victorious, sports wheroin tho threo worlds are terrified by the sinking of the 
earth by the heavy tread of his feet, and consequent mingling of the streams of the seven oceans and where 
the rows of the principal mountains are made moving sportive walls May that Hari in the sportive form of « 
boar protect the three worlds (Hari) who held the earth on the tip of his tusks even as she looked like a dark cloud 
on the peak of the snowclad (Himalaya) mountain, by the contact of whose body the entire seven oceans mixed ap 
sod flowed giving the Ulusion of ‘drope of perspiration caused by the fatigue of one awake after deep slumber. 
‘There is the family of the Yadus famous in the three worlds and com to the ocean, 
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the vertical one. Sa is simpler than the earlier letter. The passage chosen (Fig. 97) is 
from the Satyamadgalam plates of Devariya LE, illustrative of the script ofthe 15th century 
AD. and resembles the Dandepalle plates of Vijayabhtipati (Epigraph. Ind. XIV, p. 68). 


aaena aah gad 4 5 31 
Psiilinen tail at 
AazgaaIs anoaas ge cn 


RAIBAVHIIAIA GUHA) 
amas ARNG AARSA Mi MMA ae 
(a) aid aM IAAIIAARN aya 


MAA, AFMAZIALAY A a5 
ADasnysrmaaandgn 
Aaa ea FA AMAIA a 
aa aa TaADeee ane 
SUE AAT IAMAG ANZ ee 


FIG, 97, OS. del. 


yet wach yet PaTE_AT: | 
fararefafirt weq fagdare gufae: 1 &t 
Ha: wydgear iy avirgqgead Atet 
sieges Aerereiata: | afer aft 
weg Gera | are ae 
fraferared feradteac:| aaritefriter 
et carat ager | rere ay 
TTT: EH TAT ATT TTT 
of aes | worat a: area TaTaT fet 


wet TEAS Te HTT BETH: 1! 
> May woe memset srostems (Gecrt sti), whose pleasure grove seers have understood to be Vedas, gi 
you all immense oe con aon our welfare for whorn in his boar form as he ralsod up. 
‘the earth the a spartiss ph, ‘There fs the most precious, unfading fower never cast off and bork 
vas 


tory’ 
born an named Yedu, the sweet fruit of the penance of the earth."In his distinguished fami 
was torn tint pam Sagan who i ‘the joy incarnate of all his subjects. Of that repository of ab 
gems among ll his sons was the emperor Bukks, like the Kaustubha among gems. 
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‘The development of the script in Central India may be seen in the evolution of the box- 
headed letters which show southern characteristics. A very early inscription with letters 
of the box-headed variety is the Eran stone inscription of Samudragupta. In this inserip- 
tion both the box-headed and nail-headed varieties ocour as already pointed out: (see above 
p. 172). The Udayagiti cave inscription of Candragupta is another early one in this seript. 
But it is the Vakataka inscriptions that are the most important of the box-headed variety. 
‘The Nachne-ki-talai inscription of Maharaja Prthvigena (Fleet C. Inser. Ind. III, p. 233) is 
very early one among the Vakataka inscriptions. ‘The letters are not shapely, as VakAtake 
characters usually are, but the box-head is quite clear. ‘The later charters of the Vakataka 
family are well shaped and are typical specimens of this variety. ‘The letters are quite angular 
and, though not attenuated, are more heightwise than breadthwise. But in the further 
development of this script, to be seen in the plates of the Kings of Somavaméa, the letters are 
more elongate heightwise and the crossing lines usually slightly extend beyond theif limit 
giving special peculiarity to them, which distinguishes them from the normal earlier variety 
The box head is found in the case of almost all the letters, including sometimes even in 
the letter ja that does not lend itself to it, but somo letters like e, ba, la, ete., lack it. Ja 
has this box-head sporadically. It has it in the Siwani plates of Pravarasena II (Fleet, 
Ibid, p. 243) but not in the Dudiya plates of the same monarch, I has # small contral 
vertical stroke. Kha has a rogular oblong base as in other box-headed varieties. Ba 
has a square indentation in the middle of its outline to left. The medial signs are simple 
and like those of the contemporary early Pallava series, except that u and @ are more 
angular. The passage chosen (Fig. 98) is from the Dudiya plates of Pravarasena II 
(Epigraph. Ind. III, p. 258), 


398 JAB Meme Ty TeUAIG Hy F 
ei te Tabac! asapage: 2 RoR RY 
ES a ne . dsieten atin 

ahaa € 
San sgancoqpaud a Hsoagag ey 
qhragg Raasad hy mand yy y a9 oHE 
ee ee 49d OPIS ADE BRA) 


Ie, 98, 
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Fey aR afar ineenteeafrrararriageratet 
FARTEPAATAR TATA: PAT ASAMACT AAS: ATHTSHTATE 


ARTA TAT: eer ene TAT 


eT AR ZaTA 


ic ea 
vfrararnartaaanr ere Weert TA ATE 
STATA RATT FAT ACTA AT! 


The Kadambas along with the Vakatakas had not only political but marital relat‘on- 
ship with the Guptas and Gupta influences naturally can be observed. An important 
affinity is noticed in the box-headed script used in the early Kadamba inscriptions. The 
most perfect example of this variety is in the Talagunda inscription of Kakusthavarman. 
‘he letters are long, narrow and artistic. The spread of the box-headed variety in the 
South, through the Vakataka area, is observed in the Kadamba, Early Western Gatiga, 
Salankayana and early Pallava inscriptions of about the 4th-5th centuries A.D. ‘The 
Talagunda inscription supplies the most regular and artistic writing among early Kadan:ba 
inscriptions and this is greatly due to its being engraved on stone, unlike those of Mrgesi- 
varman on metal plate (Ind. Ant, VIL, p. 37 and Epigraph. Carn. IV, p. 136). Among 
vowels i,aand ¢ are noteworthy, the first lacking the contral stroke occurring in tho 
Vakitaka letter. The lettors kha and ja lack a rectangular base and the box-head res, 
pectively, as in tho Vakataka script. Note-worthy letters are da and ¢ha, ta and thd, the 
latter with the circlet in the centre, 6a with the small inward indentation to the left and la 
with its long and beautifully curved tail end, Thesubscript na and ya may be noted. Medi- 
al, @ as it occurs in two ways in the case of na, i.e., in continuation of the letter or as an 


4 It has been seen from Pravarapura—the son’s son of Mabiraja Sri Pravarasonaof the Vakataka family 
fan emporor, of the Viysuviidia clan, and performer of sacrifices like Agnisfoma, Apioryydma, Ukthya, Sodas 
“Atiratra, Vijapeya, Brhasptisaca and Sadyaskdra and four Aévamedha sucriffies, the daugher's son of Mahiraja 
Sei Bhavandiga, exeeclingly d>voted to’ the Lord Mahdbhairava and of the Bhirasiva family, whose royul house,” 
originated owing to the supreme pleasuro of Siva at the act of their carrying tho Sivalinga placed on their shoulder 
who were bathed on their head (during coronation) by the pure water of the (river) Bhigirathi (Ganges) won by 
their valour and who had taken the avabhria bath atfer performing ten A’vamedha sacrifices,son of Gautamiputra 
(Radrasena) son of MAbsraja Sri Rudrasena of the Vakitaka family (son of Prthvisena), who was exceedingly 
devoted to Siva, was truthful, straiglt, merciful. 
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additional mark, is noteworthy. The medial marks for i,i, dant are ormanental and « 
rather’ unobtrusive. Final m is denoted by a miniature ma slightly below the line. The 
passago chosen (Fig. 99) is from the Talagunda inscription of Kakusthavarman discovered 
by B. L. Rice in 1804 (Zpigraph, Ind. VILL. p, 24). It is in fine Sanskrit vorse and mostly 
in a peculiar metre not 89 far described in any treatise on prosody. ‘The poet is Kubja, 
one of the noteworthy contributors to Sanskrit literature preserved in inscriptions. 


wor eae Rey 
oakley 
TCU Maas 
ey Garry geen a 
Rey Ca Cai mCi ia 
ame ae ay 


Fig. 99. 
cs. dei. 


we ays feaguatyfraaprdqarsarpaiamatet gree ATA || 
fafaramaqaparatramnfaraaqeny Trae oTatatracat rah 


arr 
sagen feaeredarrearraaeay || aEerargratereta ferret ars 
Tiftery 


a fafatrerstrararaaar aaa eaay TEA TTAE SA TATTATT AT 1 
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THI 

Taare aerageaaya fasta ATMs pretest: 
In the Kalifiga and neighbouring areas the script used about this time was of the 
boxheaded type. A beautiful inscription of the Nalas, a dynasty of rulers of this area, 
shows letters approaching in beauty those of the Talagunda inscription. ‘This inscription 
at Podigadh in the Jeypore agency of Visakhapatnam district (Fig. 100) in the only 
inscription on stone of the Nalas yet discovered (Itid XXI, p. 153). The letters are 
more rounded than in the Télagunda inscription where they are distinctly compressed 
narrow and heightwise. ‘There is no box-head for ja as sometimes in the Vikitaka 
letter, and 6a has no inward indentation to the loft, asin the Vakifaka and Kadamba 
letter. Final m is represented by # miniature ma below the line. ‘The marks of medial 


vowels and some ligatures are drawn with flourishes which however are not so sweeping 
as in tho Talagunds inscription. 


denen aie aie Ryan Ag ie: a posse 

ee es ha sap wile 

qprargyn ayaa MU GIN ISTE 
1 


nest qREHTHE 35, eax 


Fig. 100. 
cs. del, 


faaq u afer fad safe Serdteoregiad frat: aa ware 
aH set aRATs 1) AreraaTere fareeafrater: 


¥ ‘Then arose « high. Camily of tho twice-born with ita circle of good qualities expanding like the rays of the 
‘moon, in which the sons of Hariti trod the path of tho three Vedas, and which was bora of the foremost. of pyis 
Minavya ; in which the hair was wet with the bath of holy water of final coremouiss of different sacrifices, 
which was well vorsed in delving deep into the sacred lore, lit the (suerifcial) fire according to proper rite: 
fand drank s»ma (juice); tho interior of who-e houses was resounding with the study of tho six subjects of 
study (Veddngas) all beginning with Om; that performed without any simplification. Chaturmasyt sacrifice, 
burnt offerings, oblatians, animal sacrifices and fortnightly érdddha ; with the daily ceremonice always fruitfal 
by three sacrifices in the house always resorted to by guests, and having a single blooming Kadamba tree 
ing in the vieinity of the house. By the tending of this tr ee for these 
gona thab ‘distinguishing epithet which was the nature of eamences 
jourished the Kadamba fainily ‘there rose an illustrious Brahman named } 
virtues like acholarship, conduct and purity. 


18 co-students there arose 
with the tree; when thus 
\vdraéarman who was adorned with 
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Tpit apreraferay i aerate 
Terres pathy fig frames serarepferrra 
‘The use of box-headed script for the Kalinga inscriptions my be noticed in some, if 

not all, wherein the unmixed Southern type of letters is used. The R&golu plates of Sakti- 
vavman (Ibid XTI, p. 1) and Brhadprostha plate of Umavarman (Ibid, p. 4) present the 
best examples. The box is filled and is not marked in outline, as in the regular box-head 
letters of the Vakitaka and Kadamba inscriptions. The letters are buxom, and not 
narrow and artistic, like the onces in the Talagunda inscription. The following passage 
is from the Ragolu plates; (Fig. 101). 


PARE YRPMLG ¢ yregr g: 

nd prego} nsy S47" 

Ned ie: hie a 
JZYMPHPVIY 


Fie. 101. 
8, del. 


Another early Eastern Gaiiga inscription, dated in the 39th year of the Ganga era, is 
chosen for letters showing the box-head type. The box-head is not very prominent, as 
in the Vak&taka or Kadamba inscriptions, though it is sufficiently obvious, The letters 


1 Success, There can be no praiso of the qualities of the all parvasive Lord in the strain‘ Hari has been victori- 
cous or is victorious or will be victoriou' rather i isthe Lord Himeslf Who is vietory, the object of victory and 
the victorious. By the illustrious son ot King Bhavadatta the fore most of the Nala family and the valiant 
destroyer of enemies was recaptured the uncertain and lost royal glory and repeopled the deserted city Pugkari of 
his fathers and fore fathers and to his mother. 

2 ‘To him belonging to this Gotra is it (the land) given ; it may not be entered by the King’s servants and 
is exempt from all taxes and dues; knowing this you should abide bythe obligations already prevailing and bring 


meosurable things, gold, ete. 
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oe 


are moro buxom and not narrow like those of the Talagunda inscription and the medial 
vowels aro not expressed with flourishes. The following passage (Fig. 102) is from the 
Firjingi plates of Ganga Indravarman (Ibid XV, p. 281). 


ro 

YIASIJyUry Res2a yrananara 
thie rs © Ay mda bee 
ana eae gna 
g g AON ree 

rift aah ANITA a 
OSS ROO 8 RESIS aTe 
YF Bw 39 AES PRIS 


Fic. 102, 
cs. del. 


afer aaegenftentatrerap TATA Oy 
arasafafeafaseaed: TREAT AAATAT 


ATA: TSAI Tapas A MGA ES 
meee: aaarargeraeas fas 
farofaptafifaerareaara aca 


qTirrearfants: wgefaferefacaeet 
mamdaafeargingry era cT: ‘ 


‘The box-head loses its prominence in thie Ganga plates of a slightly later date, though 
it can still be distinguished. ‘The Acyutapuram plates of Indravarman (Fig. 103), dated in 
the 87th year of the Ganga era, (Ibid IIT, p. 127) and later than the previous one by half a 
century are examples. The letters are definitely squat and dumpy. The loop for na is 
separated from and joined to the vertical linc, as in Nagari. Medial is indicated by an 
upturned crescent or circlet in a large loop above the letter. Ba as usual lacks the usual 
indentation to left. 


> Om! Hail! From Dantapura that emulates the city of gods, who is rid of 
morit earned by constant obeisance to Lord Paramesvara, the causo of creation, exis 
of the entire world, the thousand-rayed sun in the expanse of the firmament of the spotless family of the 
Gangas, the avorloed of hosts of all vassal kings overpowered by tho edgo of tho 9 spotloms unehoathed) sword 
victorious in many battles, with mumerous four-tusked elephants, whose pair of feet was reddened by the 
‘embrace through the scattering of the red lustre of the lovely gems set in tho crowns of (vassals), 
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Pa agg aR meus BpaopayOaas ya 
AOI Yanav 4 WHS AgITIY Osyn@ ywEp 
Zanjt BFRO4Savaeua yOMoEPIO Ps 
yPrna az@FPOROMSBynelageuaoasy 
OySiPy@yenryhs ay JOA EC SIEDAP 
MHLOROY TY MAPA G37 2 23 F 


Fic. 103. 
cs. del. 


The box-headed type of script ocours in the early Pallava charters of about the 5th 
century A.D. The Mangalir (Ind. Ant. V, p. 154), Uruvapalli (Ibid, p. 51) and Pikira 
(Epigraph. Ind. VII, p. 159) grants are examples, ‘The letters of the Pikira and Mangalar 
grants are not so well-shaped, as in the Uruvapalli grant, in which the box-head is clearly 
depicted, as in the Vilavatti grant. The box-head in the case of these grants is a little 
smaller than in those of the Vakiitaka and Kadamba inscriptions, but is nevertheless clear. 
‘This represents the box-head as it occurs in the Tamil area, and the script has its echoes in 
Java in the inscription of Parnavarman, the seript of which closely resembles that in Pallava 
grants. Among vowels, ¢ and wu are to be noted. The medial vowels are drawn with orna- 
mental flourishes which to an extent approach to the grace of those in the Talagunda inscrip- 
tion asi, i, u, the last occurring in two forms in the usual mode and downward curve,as in gu 
and bhu. a, e and ¢ are also similarly drawn. In all these cases the signs are similar in these 
allied inscriptions. is specially peculiar in the case of lo. Among consonants ja does 
not have a box-head as sometimes in Vakataka script. Ta has a loop which na lacks. 
Among subscripts ya and ra are drawn with flourishes. The final m, asin Pallavinim, is 


7 Oa, Hail; 
See Teton “Se the satire woeld, who is the receptacle of the. woslth of modesty and witiom, ‘who gained 

i ‘entire worl ‘woalth of wi wi 
MMedordp of the entire- ali by the maverent ofthe edgy of hi enor, whee pote fae covered the 
Surface of the earth girdled by the waves of the four oceans, who has caused the shouts of vi in the 
turmoil ef many famous of the pure Gangafamily, who has subdued all his foudatories by his great 
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expressed by a smaller letter below the line, as in the Talagunda inscription. The example 
chosen here is from the Pikiria grant of Simhavarman (Fig. 104). 


Ey naTARASE a IVAISPIAPY 140 45 
Pe era SUK 
Ragas rs peryy 249.48) 4/83 age: yee 


Fig. 104, 
O.8, del. 


@ farmrract caters fara TTT | ARI 


8 & eagaorisantisrreanrrantratedtafatgrretreatcer 
feafefearenfaarert werner ofadtadeer fiat: 
sit 


The best example of box-headed script in the Pallava area is to be seen in the Vilavatti 
plates (Fig. 105), in which the letters are even more beautifully shaped than in the Uruvapalli 
plates. The box-head is clearly marked, though the size is smaller than in the Vakataka 
and Kadamba letters. Some of the letters in this grant are nail-headed or arrow-headed 
and the occurrence of the box-head together with the nail-head reminds us of the Eran Gupta 
inscription. The noteworthy point about the letters is that, in the case of a and éa, the small 
curl to the right inside, as in the other inscription, is here a neat small square. Ba has some- 
times an inward indentation to the left, which is not invariable. The box-head for ga and 
éais absent. Na and ta are distinguished by the absence and presence of the loop. Ja also 
lacks a box-head which sometimes occurs in the Vakataka letter. Final mand # are expres- 
sed by miniature letters below the line. In this particular inscription the peculiar Tamil 
letter a occurs. Medial iis expressed by curling one end of the loop. Khahas a 
rectangular bottom. The following passage is from the Vilavatti plates of Simhavarman 
(ibid XXIV, p. 296). 


+ Om! The Lord (Viggu) has been victorious ! Hail ! Prosperity | From the victorious camp of Menmanir 
the great grandson of Maharaja Sri Viravarma, the most virtuous repository of penance and great warriorhood 
won by the might of his arm, who established all rules of conduct according to the precept of the Séstras, who was 
‘abiding by the law and immoasurably great....... aes 
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Closely akin to the letters of the Uruvapalli grant and the Talagunda inscription in the 
general features and ornamental formation, are the letters of the Western Ganga plates of 
Madhava II (Fig. 106) from Penukonda (Ibid XIV, p. 334). The only difference is that 
the box-head is lacking. This variety leads us on to the Western Indian script of which the 
Valabhi inscriptions and the Western Calukyan, Ragtraktita and other Canarese ones are 
the most noteworthy, as the Yadava and Gurjjara inscriptions invariably, and Ragtraktta 
inscriptions frequently, used Nagari, and this line of development from Brahmi merges in the 
Canarese-Telugu variety, ‘The box-headed type continues with reinforced angularities and 
emphasised box-head in the grants of the kings of Sarabhapura and other inscriptions from 
Central Indian till about the 8th-9th century A.D. This inscription, along with others of 
{t# time in South India, begins with such expressions as Jitam Bhagavaté which may be found 
3n the early Pallava inscriptions noted above. In the Western Ganga plates this is amplified 
‘and followed by the lines Gataghanagaganabhena Padmandbhena. It is to be noted that the 
inward indentation to the left for ja, pa, ba is pronounced, ya is so formed that there is a 
regular loop to the left, Ja begire with a larger curl larger than its compressed belly, 


7 Hail The Lord (Visqu) has beer victorious, From the royal seat at Vijayapatjakara—the great gr 7 
‘Mebérejé Sri Viravarman, the most virtuous, the repository of penance and warriorhood won by the might of his 
‘army, who established alls eles of cocduot according to precept of the Sdsiras, whowas abiding by we Law 
‘and immensely great (grandson of Mat 4rajé Sri Skandavarman) of very great power and success, with the whole 
ciroleof, kings subdued by his effulgence... 
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9 Ran AAWLOANEX URGE oer a i dey 
ae taller 
aig ao Lc ae oat 
Fears ee, naynety fu 


Fie 106. 
0.8. del. 


eater Grea er STATA ATTAT THOTT PTT TAT COTTON 
TMI aaa Aare hrantraefaTeT 4 

FET FATT TET ATTRA TT TAHT TT ONT Heer eT a TTT 
SIE TTT stra 


The development of the Southern variety of Gupta script in Western India and Northern 
Deccan is found mainly in the inscriptions of the Traikitakas, Maitrakas and the Western 
Calukyas. Of these, the Maitraka records are in a script that follows palaegraphically the 
Junagadh inscription of Skandagupta (Fleet C. Inser. Ind. III, p. 56) with frequent affinitiow 
to the Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta (Ibid, p. 79). These letters are at once buxom. 
and more angular in their contour than those in the Western CiJukyan, though the angularity 
is not so pronounced as in Vakitaka and Somavaméi letters. The projecting lower end of 
letters like a, d, ka, ra form an open rectangle. Visarga is indicated by two dashes rather’ 
thandots. Similarly dashes take the place of dotsini. Ca is more after the earlier Western 
Indian type. The loop of na and * is broken, as also the central stroke of ka, and the limps. 
are indicated by separate bits of strokes. As in ca, so in bha this separate formation of thé 
néck of the letter is lacking. Ma and sa follow the Southern variety of the Gupta letter 
én toto. Ya is still of the earlier type, lacking even the indications of a loop to the left. The 
tail of le which encircles the body appears more prominent. Va has the contour of a cone 


spotlees Gangs farily, who i tartory fal of god men by the apedy conquest withthe might of bis arm 
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with the top cut, as, like ca and dha, the neck of the letter is undeveloped and the earlier 
‘Kugan and the Traikttaka type is continued. Ga and éa lack the inward terminal curve of 
the left limb, as in contemporary Western CiiJukyan , and éa has the usual central stroke. 
Subscript ra is drawn somewhat flattened. The passage chosen (Fig. 107) is from the 


Palitani plates of Dhruvasena. I, the Maitraka king of Valabhi, dated in the Gupta year 210 
.c., 629 A.D. (Epigraph, Ind. XI p. 109). 


A= THB FF YOOOLA JST: 
Eepoes oe oats RA seDOEN 1 T5)4 
paorsas POY FEB: UBSSQIRAVAGACH: 


Fis. 107. 


‘The parent of the Canarese-Telugu variety of script is the early CiJukyan script that 
spread both in the west and east. ‘The earliest Hastern Calukyan script is but essentially 
similar to that existing in Pulikeéin’s time in his own western territory. The script in the 
6th century Badami cave inscriptions of Mangalega (Fig. 108), the Aihole and Pattadakal 
inscriptions marks an initial stage. The earliest Kadamba, Western Ganga also contribute 
to the formation of the regular Canarese-Telugu variety. The script in Mangalega’s time 
shows certain peculiar features, which suggests the existence even then of certain peculiarities 
¢hat occur in the letters at a later stage in their development. For instance, two types of the 
Jower limb of d and a as a curved flourish and as compressed open rectangle ; ka and ra with 
the lower limb closed to the left or open. The scribes seem to vacillate here. The left 
Jimb of ga and éa curves in terminally. Na usually, and na always lacks a loop but they are 
both derived from the looped ones. a, though lacking an actual loop, suggests a cursive 
evelopment from a loop, the broken part of which may be noted, and later development 
makes this clear. Ya is looped and is akin to the earlier northern form, The peculiar 

shape of kha is to be noted, Medial ¢ in this, as in the later development, is shaped like a 
circle andi as an incomplete circle with curled leftend. A cursory form of medial @is seen 
in pa, dha, ete, The following passage is from the Badimi cave inscription of Mangaleéa 
Und. Ant, VI p. 363 ; X p. 58). 
~ 10m! Hail! fom Valaphi—o the fly of the Mairakag who subded thir nmin by ors inlenged hg 
Siceeiatalear bas SSeS cea ree pede tgs 


yy his valour throt 
tforwardness, who obtained the splendour of royalty by his devoted hereditary 
Settrmne of friends ood tho (rogules) army. 
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BIL ssagygnes -aflgn y 
a er aio GAsragord 
ae dala G58) Pag PEAVY AGU 
ord ae AR th Voneqarsyaelly 
deg iarteqgusaddigersaies feed BINS 
PRISMA AAISEOMZA UG RATT 
ua, Sacaant te cang sazop Sa;e8AT3 
iedanids OIYOAG VN Les FS LE LARP 
AY: US PHI Yar Hs: Haare 
HEA Ears oesiatasag3 

Head rik a sie Se 
sotsiae 5 BY PFOH Y) pay & igs 7 
WRU, eg 


Fie.” 108. 
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Rfearsorarcreatrarraerees Pawo: sferat after 
fifi oo § steudehat! 
The development of this script during the next three centuries in the Calukyan area is 
styled the middl+ variety by Bithler. This is exemplified by the earlier Calukyan and Rag- 


frakfita grants. The letters undergo further change and in a couple of centuries they are 
rounded ka and ra having their lower limbs ciused to left. 


The loop of ya develops into 
a full ovoid. The curved lower limb of a predominates over the dwindled upper limb. 
‘The tail end of /a runs around the body with a flourish, The two curved limbs of bha seperate 
right from the serif. ‘The limb to right of ga and éa, rather than that to the left, curls inward 
terminally. “The base of pa, da, tha, dha, ba, ma, sa, ca, va, ha, ja shows clear notch, 
The letters are squat and broad. An excellent cxample of these features in the Nilgurd 
inscription of the Rastrakita king Amoghavarsa of the 9th century A.D. front which the 
following passage (Fig. 109) is chosen (Epigraph. Ind. VI, p. 98). 


OE AVSyar J OPHOMEYE oUSEyO J 04a AeynB:Eay SAB 
YILS HAPS AMAA VAIGES: VTS ZOOS Hay 
*teep sents Pose lass lel bi 
qT [e—75g 09 OHITY SOB oy 

YTS ISR Pag FBaGaryps gapudFrrgae 4 


0.8. del. 
Fig. 109 


safe qatar eens gecorant gate: wafafate 
gafreseel gfearwared ees ta: a ateTesaT ITT AAT 


1 Hail! Born of the family of Calkyas, meditative of the feet of the Lord, belonging to the clan of 
“the sors of Hariti, whose heads are purified by the final avabhrta bath after the performance of sacrifices 
“Agnisioma, Agnicayana, Vajapeya, Paundarika, Bohunvearna and Ascamedha, Mangalisa, viotor in battles, ene 
owed with the threo powers (Prabhu, Mantra snd Utedha), full moon in the firmanent of the farnily of 

‘with hi body embelishod by any good qualities, with his mind set on the truth of the essonco of all Sdstras, 
‘and opulent in great strength, ‘and bravery, in the twelfth of his ever reign and (corres. 


Wwhes five hundred that of the timo of the coronation of the baie king, bis 
pene? ‘edge of hia eword 
fo his ur oceans won by him ; greatly devoted to 
‘Vigua (Boageeete pohien h enuf t bobld ‘and in it on the 
fnoon day Mahakartike month havi gloriously the image of 
Viggo, who extirpated eecmbling in shape the ola diso 
Vigot, who cx the deluge, the village Lafjavare (wos given) for Uh offering of fally workaip to fctama 
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tt wana Gedhictenn aor aah 
ori fat ad fren: afearningg mara afar 


‘The next stage in the development as in the later Western Calukyan inscriptions, ts 
styled by Buhler the old Canarese type. ‘The letters are definitely rounded specially a, 
ka, ra, ga, ta, tha, dha, ba and la, In this stage of development the serif of any letter 
a small arch or cresent. The main limb of a and @ dominates as a circular flourish, 
ae two dots of i change into a loop connected with the right end ef the main part above, 
che body of ka is shaped like a circle surmounted bya dash supporting a cresoent serif. The 
serif already noticeable for ga, tha and dha develops individually for tho first time, now being 
marked separately above. The right limb of gha diminishes in size and perches upward. 
In the case of ca, and va the left limb separates and the serif is retained towards the right. 
Cha develops a inedial loop. The two upper horizontal strokes of ja. change into a curl 
to left and an upward are to right. ‘fa develops an upward stroke. The central vertical 
stroke of na loses its individuality. Ta develops a marked loop to right below the serif. 
Tha shows a citclet in the belly. ‘The base of na and sa definitély moves separately towards 
the left. Ba opens at the top with a terminal curve to left, while the limbs of bha separate 
from bencath the serif, which is retained to the right. The slight opening of the belly of 
ma to left, the peculiar prominent serif and right limb give a different shape to ma, The 
circle to the left of ya is prominent. Ja is more or less a broad curl drawn with a flourish, 
Sa is a double looped curve with serif above. The right terminal of ha is prominent. The 
following passage (Fig. 110) is from the Huli inscription of Vikramaditya VI (Ibid XVIIE, 
p. 197). 


Oss wr ABBPDIC WS INsS Geng) 34 
son ee DSA 
38 ee pi BASE fae HEY % 


BASSES SSNS rez 


WAWVAIVLID Sor (BEYRSyISMOeQDw 
E55 HELA BE 1 SOs toe 6 BLSMNEO 


vig. 110. 


we 


OS. da, 


10m! Victorious is the self-born cause of the universe (Brahimi) ; victorious is Muriri (Visnu) the beloved 
ue (it eon but meaning brafber i this tte) of Indre; victorious is alo th God (Siva) whose body 
qexbrace by the 


nd consequent fear. May seat 


Govinda 
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Quaiteyfammcara aaerrray 
aed ated i) arraifas dgatt arrestee 
sore: frat ae editor aif a: fara ay 
Orafa menrartytiacmerntaert 
THAT AAT TAH TTT AT TAT 


The latest phase of development which leads on to the form of the letters as they are in 
modern Canarese is to be found in the latest CaJukyan and Hoysala inscriptions. Here the 
letters are more rounded and specially in the Hoysala area the letters are as rounded and 
ornamented as the sculptures themselves. The features already observed in later Calukyan 
script continue with greater emphasis. The medial é, u, %, ¢ and other signs and subscripts 
ya, ra, ete., form fine flourishes and loops and sometimes there are decorative designs and 
floral patterns added terminally to the flourishes of the signs of the letters. The last stage 
is scon in Vijayanagara script which is the same for Canarese and ‘Telugu. The modern 
Canarese script with the some peculiar differences from the Telugu script is after the Vijaya- 
nagara period. So the parallel developments of Canarese and Telugu scripts in Western 
and Eastern areas of the Deccan are finally fused together in the Vijayanagara script, to 
later separate again in the form of two different scripts. The following passage chosen to 
illustrate the Hoysala script (Fig. 111) is from copper-plates from the Belur temple dated 


1117 A.D, (Epigraph. Carn, V, P. 137). 


e@ WS 

&, 

82) & Oogereporwalndf 
OS OS ee eens 


Fa) 

0542/8 :5B525DIDGHS sen @ 

SENSE OG DT Dam 

BEQMONES SO nsaproue 6) 
ind 


Fig. 111. 


Tom Obslsance to Sambhu the basic pole for tho erection of the throe worlds beautiful with # 
haurllike ‘kissing His lofty hoad. For proper understanding of words and their conotation I sslute Parva 


ramodvare, the parenta of the Tnivorso, who aro united closely like word and its meaning. Om! Salut 
Siva Te ei The refuge of the whole world. sri Prthvivallabbe, Mahicajadbicaja, Paramoivara 
‘hof ie. Groat Lord the jewel (lit. boouty mark on forehead) of the famil 


kings of 
ees of the) 
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amie —_ 

q anferst werara Tat fret 

erat abd Tl are 

AEST | te TY 

overt : TeHTESASES 

weal TAA: STAY ay 

anf: afaa : warfaq afer afr 

ay TA: HT TH T 

fa fe treat geadhyrenfrar 

afraid 1 adt 

The development of the Telugu script in South-Eastern Deccan and the coastal area 
should be studied along with that of the Canarese in the Western area, ‘The Salankiyana 
grants from the Krishna valley supply examples of the development of Brihmi letters after 
the ornamental forms of the Ikgviku and the earliest Pallava inscriptions, ‘The Silanksyana 
script is essentially the same as the earlier Brahmi, but there are no ornamental embellish- 
ments. The serif is clearly marked. ‘The lower limb of a and d vaccilate between running 
with a flourish as a broad curve and forming an open narrow rectangle asin ra and ta. ‘The 
belly of ¢ projects too far out to left. The medial ¢ and 7 are marked as a circle with open 
lower end on top of letter and similar circle with similar circlet inside respectively. ‘There is 
no loop either for na for ta, There is a broad dash across the belly of tha, Ba occurs 
sometimes as a plain rectangle, sometimes with inward indentation to the left and sometimes 
slightly open at the point of indentation. Ya forms a small narrow loop to left. ‘The 
Adoration always, to both Keéava and Siva who are each individually to the three worlds and witness sof 

all ete and the ordainers of the fruit thereof. Arti was born of the one born of the navel lotus of the Lord of 
‘Sri (Visnu); Ayus was born of Purbrevas, son of Budha, son of the Moon, born Atri; from him Nabuse, 
from Nanuss, Yayati; a and from him Yadu; in the family of Yadu many were born. Among thoes 


renowned (kings) _ Sala was once told in the forest by a great sage thus ‘“Poyasala” in regard 
toa frcivus tiger end bence his name became even #0. 
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tail of la surrounds the body. The following passage (Fig, 112) is in Prakrt, as is usual in 
early inscriptions of the kind, and is from the plates of Vijayadevavarman (Epigraph, Ind. 
IX, p. 56). 


QP fewse yp 3O3R 
2) Prone me4 
Ory DYAS MFM 


UX RUA JY DAgany, 
= ive oe. Lal 
"MIP e BP SENT PY 


rig. 112. 
OWS. det, 
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A further stage in the development of characters in the Telugu area may be seen in the 
Vignukundin plates. Here ta shows a loop which is absent in na. The base of the left limb 
of ya develops a notch and the letter shows the tendency to develop its future shape. Both 
the base and top line of ja are notched and are so marked separately above andjbelow the 
middle stroke that the beginnings of the future shape of the letter may be seen here. The 
notch on the base of letters, like pa, ba, dha, va, ma and ga, is pronounced.?{a is an open 
rectangle with terminals curved in at the top, a is shaped like da with a curve added 
terminally. The medial vowel signs are the same as the earlier ones, The following 
passage (Fig. 113) is from the Cikkulla plates of Vikramendravarman II (Ibid IV, p.,108). 


* ve 
guests ie 


Fig. 113, 


OS. det. 


The advent of the Eastern CiJukyas marks the beginning of Telugu literature, as the 
earliest Telugu records are of this period. The earliest literary works in Telugu, including 
the famous Bharata or even Nannecoda’s Kumdrasambhava, are comparatively late produc- 
tions-not to speak of Bhdgavata of Potana, Srinatha’s Naigadha, or the still later works of the 
time of Kypnadevaraya, The earliest Telugu literature is from the inscriptions. The 
inscription recording the achievements of general Pandaranga is an example, The earliest 
script of the Eastern Cilukyas , of the time of Kubjavignuvarddhana, was no doubt akin to 
that of the Western CaJukyan under Pulakesi, the brother of Visnuvardhana, But there is 
a later local development of the script, which however retains its essential affinities and 
relationship with the parent serpt derived from the Western area, The asage chosen 


mo ) ‘Bobuowearra Paupforte, Purugamedha...... 
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(Fig. 114) here is from Vignuvardhana’s Timmapuram grant (Ibid IX, p. 318). Note 
worthy features of the letters are 1 ka and ra are definitely shorter than previously, ka 
showing a definite rectangle to the left below ; ta terids to become a curve below the vertical 
stroke crowned with serif, a tendency which is more marked in its later development ; the 
right limb of ma above the belly Jeans forward ; ya develops a circle to the left; ga and 
4a develop a terminal inward curve to left ; a small stroke across the middle stroke of ja 
determines the future form of the letter ; medial 7 is indicated by curling the left end of 
the curl denoting short i. 


PIIUITAY AVS TH UA 
elise He abiaree reagan 
api aoe Hi aq 
{oe Bey see agees sean ags a 
you eyaHn abe aus BOT 
TIYUFHMMSSH ekg fad 3 


vig. 1M 
OS, del 


Araferseqer Aaa TET 
aaron rena ARTY 
raft TORT ORT saeateons ofaarer qt 
faqoatat: atftate : frre : aferrrafras aaoaert 
vemry Teaco rare : earferarear hae 
In a couple of centuries the letters undergo a change that marks the later script. ‘The 
belly of ka and ra is definitely formed as an elongate rectangle with rounded corners. Kha 
with a large loop to left appears very like the modern letter. ‘The left terminal inward curve 
of ga, and Sa is still present, though the separate serif with neck-like stroke below it distin - 


guishes this along with other letters of this alphabet. Ofthe three distiuct strokes composing 
jo, the Ye and base are notched, the former curling in terminally to ft. Dey ua, dha, ou 


battle to elevate the family of the Cajukyas of the Minaya clan and sons of Hariti, 
‘rttikeya) who was victorious over tho groat army of ths sons of Danu (Domons), and 
protected by the (seven) Mothers, the very mothers of thea» words ;_grandsya of Ranavikrame whose volour 

unbearable ; dear son of Kirttivarma of groat fam9: doar younger brother of Satydsraya Vallabba 
Mahirije who aubjugated tho whole expanse of tho earth by his tapia. power (Sattitnaya-Prabhuy Mantra and 
Dreaha); who by the edge of his sword subdued........ 
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and ha closely resemble the later form in shape. Na develops loops to top left. Ta has a 
fine leftward curve starting ina curl toright. ‘The notch: of the base of tha and dha is marked 
and there is a circlet in the belly of the former. Ba_ is open to left and is notched at the top 
and base and terminally curves in at both ends. ‘The two strokes composing Uha separate 
immediately beneath the serif, and ya is nearly modern, La with diminutive body and large 
curve running around it is different from the earlier type and definitely modern. Sa has 
terminal curve to left and short neck for serif, The following passage (Fig. 115) is from the 
‘Masulipatam plates of Vijayaditya ILI (Ibid V, p. 122) and is a fine verse composed by one 
-of the poets responsible for the composition of the Eastern Cfilukyan plates. 


Der YanyseSyP pre Bama SHgegrrgean g 

ory 42 Singer NII AA SF OMG 
* _camagestgrmaey? Phare Pag 
AAS Se Fesame paPysorr BSH YOY 9OE 
esters) [SP aEEAPAe aga jaa ° 


Fig. 115 C.8. del. 


us: 0 afererwehratcqenfadtefa earaed aererart 
ag faqafar qa arate areata aReai Ay fey 
wat ea acter i Tarrenforrterrrry fray 
afta eaafa 1 cea fara areifeqermr : fafrore 
a 
seaitaten Ferdi worth & sa 
The development of this script in the tenth century is remarkable. The lettere are 
cast in a square mould with rounded corners and form a special type, easily distinguished 


from all earlier and later types by an individuality all their own, ‘The serif in this script is 
somewhat thick and nail-like, while in the next century it is more or less V-shaped. ‘The 


1 King. Whon he mounted the elephant his hosta of foes climbed the tops of mountains; when his hand 
grasped the sword the hands of the wives of his enemies took up the chauris ; when he knit his brows the bees 


‘egllected honey in 
‘howled in the mansions of his enethies. His dear son ; as the moon is for light, the earth for patience, 
‘celestial troe for power to bestow, the sun fer brilliance, the lion for bravery, the ocean for great nobility, “(eo 
‘wae) the abode. 
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lower limb of a and 4 forms a broad rectangle with rounded corners, the left side of which 
reaches the serif. The body of ¢ above the dots forms two definite arches and is in a stage 
immediately proceding the formation in the next century of the type approaching the more 
modern, Medial dis continued as a stroke in continuation of the serif to right, rans down 
and curves out slightly. Medial ¢ is a circle so flattened at the top as to look a half moon, 
A small hook added to it above the serif of the letter makes medial . U medial is shaped 
like a sickle. EZ medial is a small diagonally drawn Z above the letter. A‘ medial has 
downward stroke in addition to the e sign. A double arch above the letter denotes o and au, 
the arch being more emphasised in the latter. Ka and ra have a definitely short rectangular 
belly. The serif of ga and éa is prominent above the letter. The sides of ca and bha start 
separately, though still touching the serif. Ja assumes the modern form with a loop to 
left and an arch to right top. Ta develops a long straight horn and na has loop to top left. 
The curl of ta to left is more pronounced. Pa, pha and ma and sa develop an apparertt 
thickened end on the side lacking serif. Ba changes into its modern shape with open top 
and curl to left top. Ya is peculiarly shaped, with the circle to left and limb to right, smaller 
and perched slightly higher, the base of the middle limb notched. The right end of la is 
thickened at the top. The following passage (Fig. 116) is from the Vandram plates of 
Ammaraja II (Ibid IX, p. 131). 


nawrerRianw Sys GaVanis yyy 
UG wsasisnd 7 Sogiaodd goyoe 
Lana sovygggyacecwesy gam 


HZe0 9s 503585 on vsh bo, 3 
nus so eal guaer se ed 
PISY BMPINS: NHYHIR SY HIY 


UNENHDD PINE YHs o:gIHags FV IHY 
: Been St ig . 
Saco ea GeeGings boss 


Fig. 116 OS. del. 


qa 1 afery arate qaat sfearartaree 
qeantes : aaaMag ea rafereaghereT aT 
aa: a amafeqqafangereaferatorrt 
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The emphasis on the serif in the soript just considered becomes most pronounced in the 
11th century letters of the Eastern Calukyas. The serif is V-shaped and is nearly as big as 
the body ofthe letteritself. The first stage in the formation of the modern form of «. Zand ¢ 
appears in this soript, though it is a century later for w as also for medial vowl signe. Ka 
and ra are formed by a circle crowned by the V-shaped serif, but ka has « horizontal stroke 
between the circle and the serifin addition. The serifis prominent in ga asin all other letters 
but in the case of gha the right limb is slightly upward. In ca and bha, the two limbs sepa- 
rate beneath the serif which settles itself on top of the right limb and the top curve of the left 
limb is compressed by the squeezed form of the letter. ‘The serif appears similarly in cha, 
‘The loop to top left of ja opens a bit now and continues so later, and the tip of the curve to 
right is not thickened serif-like, as in the previous century. The loop to top left of na 
opens out giving the letter the modern shape that continues thereafter. The curl of ta to 
right, above which the V-shaped serif is perched, gives it an individuality. The bottom 
of tha and dha is broken at the point of the notch. The vertical stroke of na with serif above , 
glides softly to merge at its bottom in the right limb. The left end of pa beneath serif extends 
horizontally towards the vertical stroke, forming a box belly for the letter. A circlet'sepa- 
rates the vertical stroke by its presence in the centre for pha. ‘The loop to top left of ba 
enlarges and opens a bit, as in ja, and the bottom breaks at the notch, as in dha and tha, 
Ya and ra are more or less in the shape of the modern letter, except for the peculiar serif. 4a 


1 When that king ruled, the land was beautiful with abundance of many suocessful crops, had cows always 
yielding milk, was {ree from four, drought and othor troubles, disease and thieves, That suzarain lord of kings, 
Best sovereign highly plousymeditator of the foot of his parentawhowe pair of lotus foot is kind by swarma of bees 

‘the shape of the numero ‘set on the surface of the crowns of all enemy kings, who shines as  beo on tho 
Ich ft of Brany slovenia rpc! an of mopar barn representing all the world, the ref 
of the whole world,Sri Vijayaditya, called the Hartung tho frinipal ones ike Hho Hanan ng 
im the twelve villages of Prandoru in the Pavunavira district. 
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sheds the serif-like thick tip to right seen in the previous century. The following passage 
chosen (Fig. 117)is from the Korumelli plates of Rajardja I (Ind. Ant. XIV p. 48). 


BRR DME QU RB BRIE SVCR BEL DOAIRZRARREE 
PEREILS KRLMOSS MRE KK BK EROREEIER LE © 
PEAR 12 Eb MBS IOLE RMR LBL REE LER | 


wig. 117 


‘The best example of proto-Telugu script is that of the time of the Kakatiyas. The 
script here is most graceful and the letters take their final shape, as from here onwards the 
shape of the letters undergocs but little change here and there ; as for instance the small 
curve below for bu and pha appears a century or two later, and is substituted by a vertical 
stroke in Vijayanagar and later script. The Chebrolu inscription of Ja ya (Epigraph Ind. V, 
p. 142) from which the following passage (Fig. 118) is chosen is in very good preservation 
and presents an excellent example of the beautiful soript of the Kikatiyas. In this the 
modern shape of a and 4 appears with the body within the sweeping curve reduced to a 
horizontal stroke, terminally curved to left in both with an additional outer curve in the case 
of @to right. U assumes the modern shape with definite horn above and small horizontal 
stroke in the beliy. From this time onwards the serif is 2 broader angle and less pronounced 
than inthe llth century, Ca, da, fa, dha, da, pa, ma, la, va, practically assume the modern. 
form. Cha forms a small loop at its basal notch. The break in the base of tha and dha is 
discarded, though it continues for bha. ‘The circlet breaking the right vertical stroke of 
pha is replaced by a small curved stroke, as in contemporary Hoysala script. $a changes 
into a vertical stroke curved in towards the left terminally at both ends, as in slightly earlier 
Western CaJukyan and contemporary Hoysala scripts. 


* From the great navel lotus of Lord Nariyana, the best among Purugas end the ebode of Sri, arose the eel 
‘born (Brahma) creator of the univeree ; from him was torn his mind-born son known es Atri ; from that sege Atr® 
‘was born the moon, the progenetor of the race, ambrosiac ip his reys, and the crest jewel of Siva whose neck is 
singed on. From that producer of ambrosia (moon) arose Budha and from bim Budha’s son 
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HAG Me ABN BINED Ae 
PGF SAMeISWBSorp ory 
FAJOUsPSv7 BLS. BOS: 
YeeIoL Pov BsevIODSEA 
FEE GSE BUENGoUIS 
OKGEoSaLu BZN BIEN 
GALS PAWOIANAE SO 
Aon ST rBS CIOS 
CEROL UMD GMIHy 
BAMNPoSBIIANAL OVS 
SND AvEPeSUBOMnEMOKN EH 
BAIFANIOCPBN HSH 
PL MPobeHSSToASGHTEOS 
cE AoA ESI IICSIS 
LIMABLIVoeDA 302 DG o2v 
PTERDE/SIM SLM ALUH.cSa 


ia, 118. 0.8. del. 


wate : | wafeefeacre : ret 
aces fear 
aes Fer Traqefaae : 
airaederatar : grefacatt 
eter teate 1 Fe 
faroreaqae arent 
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os 


FAHAITCTATOTT Saree: 1" 

‘The later development of this script is little, and, except for some minor changes the 
letters are practically the same as in Kakatiya inscriptions. T'a develops a tendency towards 
an occasional terminal curve to the left but this is more regular in the Vijayanagara script. 
Bha has occasionally a small curved stroke beneath it, which however becomes an invariable 
vertical stroke in the letter of the Vijayanagara script. The horizontal line, defining the 
upper contour of the belly of ga, is broken up to appear as a stroke against the right vertical, 
and this form continues thereafter. The following passage (Fig. 119) is from an inscriptiost 
of the time of Srinatha, the famous Telugu poet, who is mentioned here as the Director of 
Public Instfuction in the kingdom of Reddis. A portion of it is in Telugu though it runs 
some length in Sanskrit, the official language in India all over ; and we can well imagine 

what a manuscript of the Spng@ranaisadha of Srinatha would have been like by a look at the 
Jetters expressing the Telugu verses of the inscription. The inscription is from Phirangi- 
puram in Guntur district (Ibid. XT p. 322). 


2 Hail! Prosperity ! Victorious is the boar-shaped Hari by whose continuous flow of sweat was filled the 

‘conan (it, mass of water)the mas of water in which wae drained by his horripalatioa as be was excited in the act of 
‘embrace ofthe heavy breasts ofthe lovingly agitated Prithvl, ‘The digit ofthe oret-jewel moon is vitorious aa the 

‘probable budding tusk of Heramba (Gapeva), or as the sportive lamp flame in thé vicinity bf Gauri's secret, 

or as the lotus bud of the Ganges, or Gr Sharing 1s the goa placed on the head of the god whe i the fos of Tepu 

‘by is victor, the flower-arrowed Manmaths. May Lambodara (Ganeéa) protect yau, who in his 

patting the waves of the rivor Mandakinl (Gang) strikes the surface of the ‘waves for 

Thovements of the artistic Arabhofi dance Sambhu by starting: the sounding’ of 
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ENO MAP:ASHHOSSY 
SARDY AQIS? Hvenor 
PAOBALOStNI SaV0IG Low 
van cee Ameer 
AAR} MOP 32 YAS E00 
ORGier YP cow 08 IG SeI3}§) 
CBUNAA OWIEWG2S) 
0 HL 5058291 DGN38G) 
ES pees Soto) 
$BPTIWIONH§ O5GHW SONG. 


$aeANISS) 34,c1 5H 
awddcarw voudsspsSoH 
BYBAY HNIZASVAO 
@a0 Spsudepeandd 
0202 SdwAIO HM OVOU 
QNaHowBEr0ws DD 
A FODONLEIAANOZIOA-ND 
MAIUAYVYAINOANUS 
BaLNSAVUYTGOALIS20 
SBodoAnsB yy s10Ady 
DONS UA YSNNOL Aas 


AB2NOWY MARL 52PG) I A 
wavy 02}3406 FISH 


FIG, 119, 


dar aqer : fret wera 
Sree : eararerfit AAT 
fa eerafer Soret | cere 7 
ee araeq Frater qfrat ae 1 
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meres afconfir 1 Premfarere aft 
are areata : | at TTAT 
ao ara fries entered 1 ait 


SHoUrCS DS J ow wHoZeS 
wdHbomeo vdyaw 

Bhs! CAwHs*sgrgwosgo 
[8 So EBS OmyoSQo 
oboGSee0R 1/0 mow soHy 
RPP oiroms wet 
SSopow [5453008 1/0 wae 
wine So)TeA*rokrot 
DoIrGswodso Kosa Got 
SHO THSOASOSL SSoKSy 
WONSO KPT POH oOwHss 
Ker roSiros Horgesn 
WSMSwow S Sowsssgetsl 


The Vijayanagara monarchs ruled over the Canarese and Telugu areas ; and the script 
~used for their inscriptions both in Telugu and Canarese was thesame. Special characteristics 
that distinguish the modern Canarese characters from Telugu appear later. In the develop- 
ment of the Telugu script from the early script the only noteworthy feature is the small 
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vertical stroke below aspirated letters, as in the case of bha, tha and dha, or, in the place of a 
small curved stroke, as in the case of pha. ‘The letters are generally compressed and height- 
wise. ‘The following passage (Fig. 120) is from the stone inscription in the Rangasvami 
temple at Hampi (8. Ind. Inscr. IV, p. 40). 


GUA MBAS VS HOH. 0A 
VAMOMNE|NANOIITMIDLSASAVYS 
28 MSAD WIPIGMNSISAND FOSHAN 


ROPAANAC\CocmUN_T J AIVIH}OO 
TAIOWOIISS||  aesoweanonswr 


% 3206) 
FOFOWOUAVLLYMII0E DIYSUZ0 SDSS HB} VOT - 
Qvin PWLIBNUNVITVIS AIOE TIAG) 9525035 HH 
Tov WIZYSASMVIGYZAOTT IPVNGIYIOI AWS HED 


Fig. 122. 0.8. del. 


Serres Ts SathorraTrys 
Tad vet gatifedt antares treet 
ao are frat frat | Sareea facia 
SreaeryeY Be TarearsraTesfrere cH 
are War area: 1" 
(U) Bar GES POWs ST 
Birome ovee, wOBos Dergsih SosTyo Bx 8 Messy wow 


Y SYHwrergos wrasse by dosws (by bosoresiost 
Teohey DUBSNO Hot FIyHoMSMErwHB yBgwragso SSF RI 


3, Salutation to the Lord of Gaphs. With his eyes closed in joy at the rubbing of the high broaste of Lakehmal 
‘and consequently as the navel lotus closed up covering the Lord of Speech (Brahma) and being freely and closgly 
embraced by her (Lakemi), may Madhava joyously protect Madanrpala Timma. 

Prosperity. In the victorious and prosperous ; Selivahana Sake year 1492 on this day of Viévavasu, bright 
fortnight of Caitra 3, ‘Thursday, when the royal lord king of kings Sif Virepratapa Sct. Virasadasive, Mahbraja 
as seated on his jewelled throne ig the city of Vidyinagars and with a single umbrella raised only over his head 
raled the earth. 
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‘The earliest stages in the development of the Grantha-Tamil script show close affinition 
to the early Canarese-Telugu varicty. ‘The script of the time of Mahendravarman I and 
even Narasimhavarman I is closely akin to the early common variety all over South India 
andthe Deccan. But from the end of the 7th century onwards an individuality is develop- 
ed by Grantha-Tamil script which is continued with greater emphasis later. The paycho- 
logical effect of the language for developing its dwn script may be noticed in the fact that 
the script and the development is almost the same in Cola, Pandya and Cera areas except that 
a modified cursive form of the script known as Vatfe]uttu occurs in the Southernmost Pandya. 
and Cera areas. The script,on the other hand, develops differently in the Telugu and the 
Canarese districts, The influence of Pallava script has been so great that its prototype is 
found in distant corners of South-Eastern Asia and the islands. ‘The Pallava script of the 
early part of the 7th century A.D. is more or less akin to the earlier type but there are many 
varieties of it, all belonging to the same time, as Jouveau Dubreuil has ably demonstrated 
(Dubreuil, p. 39). ‘There are the florid and simple varieties. The inscriptions of Mahendra- 
varman in his cave temples and the different Birudas incised at Mahabalipuram on the 
Dharmarajaratha and other monuments are examples. The four lines given below are 
expressed in four different varieties of the script, which is generally known as Pallava 
Grantha, as may be seen from the four types of a, two types of ma and ya and three types 
of na in the four lines. ‘These (Fig. 121) are all from the Dharmarajaratha (Epigraph. 


And. X, p. 1). 
GESQswa: 


you SOA 


“tee 
gJ one 


mig. 121 


OB. ael- 
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AAaATa : 


aafererenert 


TATA | 
aaa : 


Of slightly later date, but showing definitely an advance towards the regular formation 
of the Grantha-Tamil variety, to which it belongs, is thé line given below (Fig. 122). This 
script is quite similar to the example which is given next ands full of flourishes. 


4 Laat aa 


A TTA TCO EH 


The following selection (Fig. 123) from the inscription of Rajasimha (i.e., Narasimha- 
varman IT) in the Kailasanatha temple at Kaiicipuram (S. Ind. Inscr. I, p. 13) supplies an 
excellent example of typical Pallava Grantha of the end of the 7th century A.D. It also 
presents the noble type of verse in Sanskrit prepared about the time and which enrich 
Sanskrit literature in lithic records. In the case of, a, d and i, parallel vertical stroke to 
right characterises the letters in Grantha. The loop to left, afterwards characteristic of a 
and 4, starts now, as also the broad and sweeping’curve to right lower end added to @, Inthe 
case of i in grantha, the usual notched horizontal stroke is ourved in to left and continued 
vertically down to right, the two dots being converted into circles, U has hook-shaped head 
and diagonal body line. E develops a loop and breaks considerably from the parent type. 
‘Medial @ is a small zigzag stroke over a crescent added near the serif of a letter. Medial i, 
4, u, dare more or less ornamental developments with flourishes of 5th century Pallava medial 
signs. E and ai medidl are a single and double curl, the latter, one below another, to the 
left of a letter. O medial is a combination of e and d medial signs to the left and right top 
of a letter. Ka and ra are characterised by parellel vertical stroke, the former with a 
cross stroke curled down at both ends in addition. A prominent curl to left and loopéd 
body representkha. Ga and 4a retain the old form but slowly an outer curve is added to left, 

2 He of imoomprehensible clever designs. 

‘Ho of unquestionable command. 

‘Ho of intense love. 

Ho the receptacle of the world, 

2 The abode (temple) of Sri Atyantakimapallavesvara (Siva established by the Pallava Atyantakima), 
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and 4a and tha and ga substitute the ventral stroke and dot by cuvre inside to the 
right.. ga develops zigzag contour that charges its form. a lends to run diagonally. Na 
slowly spreads itself like a pulled wire coil. ha and dha open to right top, where the side is 
straightened somewhat. The curved limb moving away from the vertical stroke of na is 
to the right, not left, as usual. Bha at first is strangely shaped like a triskele, but is later 
somewhat like the Nagari letter of the time. Ya develops a narrow loop to left. La is at 
first angular, after the earlier model, but later becomes more or less like the Calukyan letter, 
a broad flourish encircling the small body stroke. 


‘raeagienacye ® wnpgrgetg oaks 
Ape RYonc Gare! soca a uilarss ¥S5® 


fEtag (esq Bsey Spreng Sos ten 


tse pete qeSiges aad sqdlasaReukaty oaasBoaatya: 
PE yfeernelpa soaiaegs aarse qeardassiegarn 


Fig. 123 
franfafeds eiurat 43 dares fra 
uwafdderrent fracrifeert facaag vat afrard FaTE: 11 
aoraqaneat wefe arr Farreritrafrafat aa ART : 1 


2 May the Bull-bannered Lord (Siva) always make himself present in this mansigh (temple) of same tosrine 
, built by the righteous king of kings (Rajasimha)s royal lion to the of elephanté of enemies 
‘aait wore, built by the righteous king of kings (Raj epi ‘Packed troops of elep! 


225 
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2A v2.21 P Lol d.8F |S leyvumead Val Gob 9b -Arowroies 
Store Faerbag GuusgQuv L pie [$Q6- ne KoGurx Deo Rp 
wo, Jey pot S2oher neta gaUT bene. Ayerpe laos way 
WO, woer PR rr Re enn _ oe 2B Oy PVB we 

$:ecunalBshurwnw Bk SF rors IBS Gg PYM BP 1 
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The Karam grant of Paramesy.-ravarman I (Fig. 124) shows the normal variety of Gran- 
tha script about the end of the 7th century A.D. from which later development can be 
studied, This inscription is also most valuable, as it supplies the earliest Tamil characters 
developed after the age when Brahmi itself was used for inscription in Tamil. The deve- 
lopment of Grantha and Tamil is observed at once in this grant, as it is partly in Sanskrit 
and partly in Tamil. The development of Grantha illustrated in the passage given below 
(S. Ind. Inser. I p. 148). A and @ show the loop to left. is drawn like Z with its tail end 
drawn out in a loop and curve abovein continuation. J has only asingle large circlet to left, 
Khaisshapedlike a clumsy. Arabic 2 only with looped belly. The tail end of Fa is looped 
and continued in a curve above it. a is as usual C-shaped, but with a stroke below. Na 
is a drawn out coil. Tahasaprominent loop which na lacks and the curved limbofna 
usually to left is here to right. ‘The base and top of ba are connected by diagonal stroke. 
La is composed of a small double curve, encircled by its own tail as a broad flourish. Va 
is pear-shaped with serif above. Sa has an almost parallel outer curve to left and an 

inward terminal curve to right. @ is more or less like pa with terminal loop to right. Sa 
is more or less after the Nagari pattern. Of the medial vowel signs wand @are rather 
exaggerated. Za here, as in Canarese-Telugu charters, is written vertically in zig-zag course. 
eee wa aealfrnata: ToacaeaT AM Ea AANA ATT Ea FT 
TST: Ft ea GR: Fragen anaes sara Ta 
aera wate aedar dren ta qgererreafa Tear HiT AAT: eT 
faord fray aaiel Hacer ARAINET Fea YFP TT 


zeit wafergorres famreaatany et PTT sa" 


The script in the 8th century shows no doubt some development but in the main the 
features of the letters of the prevoius century continue. Noteworthy changes are the diago- 
nal stroke for Grantha i, as the case of ba. The right side of ga, tha, dha, pa, na, ba, ya, éa 


Aeamad; eloped 
Limbs like Karn who possessed the flourishing country of Ange ; who loved literat f i 
Joxed Kaye (the Gur of Daltyas) ; whove ‘command ction & unsubds J perbicghond 


lustre to the faces of friendly ones being of arta he,wae 
@ moon to Cupid; with bad qualities removed from his heart he was i io breasta of 
‘with a mist of dust caused by a stampede of innumerable men, horses phants creating for the'circle of the 
thousand rayed sun a strange likeness to the lunar di it i ing war-drums, unsheathed 


o yundering 
like *here, elephants ike (dark) clouds as if it - 
sgronds ashing Lightning everywhere, elophanta moving lke (ark) 4s if it were the appoarance of rasa 
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pa and sais a straight vertical stoke. ‘The last mentioned letter develops a rectangular 
box at the left top against the diagonal stroke. The small nail-head shaped serif, noticed in 
the florid script in the Kailisanatha inscription still continues in this century. The letters are 
neatly drawn, keeping angularities to right and curves to left as far as possbile. ‘The following 
passage is (Fig, 125) from the Kasikudi plates of Nandivarman (Ibid. II, p. 346). 


setae ZXYB“ ATI ME || 39 ie 
esorrelne se 


KIGQUA 


eee NLA: 
Sesh ees ate 


a lard 
aS g Leomiiee | 
ae cleyrenegenyciyropporte gash :atoontg Icrpe> 
tor it oton yp ereratwca~aia 
oan Rapes AARIFEENCIeppGPaRiszToa pope gs 5 | 
ric, 125, 0.8, del. 


afer TOTP ATA AT 
wader Afaa aa TerafaaT aa: TqSA GTS 

one front fastraeccarad  ateg yet wary feaferat tert 
FAT BOTA HATHA AT TAT: TOTS ATTA 

wéfa qet afratt we were: Faty aoa: Te TSA Sx: 

Tt: Fog A ayy as ahequafsarrwa warwifasT 

at teregaraaqeaatt eararaarat ear Am faerencrafafera | 


‘The stages of the development of pure Tamil script are lost in obscurity for nearly 
nine or ten centuries, as after the early cave inscriptions of about the 3rd century B.C. in 
the Southern districts of the Tamil area, Tamil inscriptions of some length occur only in 
the 7th century A.D. The Kiram plates of the 7th century A.D. show the letters 


4 -Hail! Victorious is the supreme Brahman, the cause of the birth, being and dissolution of tho three 
worlds, the eternal, without an end or beginning, of the nature of knowledge, one and only the seat of eternity. 
Hay te Lord Trivicrama bring your fortune, who was a dimembor bogging for» (epace of) thre foot and nu 

ied t) ara inroaso your prosperity, 
‘To beard the moon on his Reed, the hooded snake on his shoulder, ‘Bhavani to his left, restorer 
repeated tion, bearer of ‘on his head, of ashes on his body, of in his neck, and of Trivent or 
braid of Firvatt amidat his locks and the Trila in his hand. | May the two Hari and Hara) who bear the supreme 
lustre of the jewel Kaustubha and the dark poison on throat, hold the demon-killing discus and club are dark and 
fair in oom ‘and with the rays of the glances of Set (Lakgmi) and Gauri (Parvati) ss 
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then in vogue, Tamil letters were used for expressing everything in that language, as the 
attenuated number of letters composing that alphabet, with the addition of a few more 
(already present even in the earliest stage of the script in the cave inscriptions) was sufficient 
in accordance with the genius of the language ; and all deficiencies, such as the aspirated 
letters, additional siblilants, ete., for expressing Sanskrit terms, were made up by the use of 
Grantha characters, closely akin to Tamil but with certain additional features, even in the 
case of letters existing in Tamil , like a, d, i, ¢, ka, ca, pa, ma, ra, la and va, at a later stage. 
The following extract in Tamil (Fig. 126) is late Pallava, when thé form of the Tamil script 
is well on the way to the settled form of the early Cola letters. It is from the Tiruveljarai 
inscription of the time of Dantivarman (Epigraph Ind. XI, p. 154). The passage in 
beautiful Tamil verse is typical of gnomic poetry, but the exact source of this is not known. 
The Pallava monarchs were great patrons of Tamil literture, along with Sanskirt, like their 
political successors, the Colas and the Pandyas, and the passage given below is a noteworthy 
one from the literary point of view as well. ‘Tamil letters, it should be noted, are definitely 
simpler and less cumbrous than Grantha, A, @ka andra lack the double vertical stroke. 
Tis like the Arabic numeral 3. E is a simple curve looped to left top. Ca is at first 
vertical stroke with elongate loop to left which opens later. Ta lacks the hook at the base in 
Grantha. Ma is a looped version of pa. La is like reversed § laid flat. The later medial 
wis a bit elaborate, 


projet adpamqwuaynovenas al 
UAE, UY IMVEK HSH] A] agi Rehy, 
PHLWWNH AL ~ & EMO] BS oHawH HMA 
Sri d IkER INN GEAR OAL OITDS 

Qhe db) aye ee jets Sd 


mic. 126, C.8. deal. 
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W semit sey qassB8ps15a sig HoonOsu 

uemGLw usu Less prarunisg Bera 

Opwun Osh setaint epi abgenens 

senissig Hever (poirgpieit Gogyes® 

Bésg eos fw mand dent 

An illustration of the verisimilitude of Grantha script in the Pandya kingdom with 

that of the Pallava and Cola kingdoms further north, all in the Tamil area, is given in the 
passage below (Ibid VIII, p. 320). The letters are typical of Tamilnad in the 8th century 
A.D. Grantha letters occurring with Vatteluttu (Fig. 127), or by themselves, in pure Sans- 
krit texts, as in this passage, are the same, though Vatteluttu, which more or less displaced 
‘Tamil scripts in the more Southern districts, is a cursory form which in many respects 
differs from, though based on, Tamil scripts, 


pregroetisies ma 
op shtag apd eecgt 


ADSSMEMEVAL SHY SS pate 
odes Ie stone oh 


ejrslanogserss 


wig, 127, O. 8. del, 


3 Prosperity! Without attachment to this world where those seen (to-day) are not seen (to-morrow), 
without brooding over the impending (final) day appointed by the Creator ; before you are worn by old 
its (appendage of) a stick ; if you have anything, enjoy (yourself) and the rest, so give away that the world knows 


it. 
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araragefranfa sitarda: fitet 
qe facut: aac af ayeafart 
qart argafeequ aft a 
a aferrerverer Terra hres 
= afaatamistea: srarfen" 

‘The slight development of Grantha-Tamil from late Pallava to early Cola with the main 
features still intact, is indicated in the example chosen below from the Madras Museum 
plates of Uttama Cola (S. Ind. Inscr. III, p. 264). In Grantha script the noteworthy 
changes from that of the 8th century given above (Fig. 128) are that the angularities to 
the right get rounded in general for all letters. Kha has an enlarged nose, the right limb 
of ga is enlarged and bent angularly, fa becomes angular still with base diagonal, ‘na deve- 
lops loop, tha, dha, ba open wider to the top like va, the open top of ma closes and forms 
a small loop, and the box-shaped left limb of sa opens, Both Grantha and Tamil passages 
occur in the passage chosen for illustration below. There is no great change noticeable in 
Tamil script here from that of late Pallava given above (Fig. 126). It may be noted that 
a and @ lack the loop which was present in early Pallava script and which was already lost 
in the late Pallava letters ; va opens wider to the top and the base of pa and ma become 
more horizontal. Like the sculptures of this transitional period of late Pallava and Cola 
periods, the script of the time is most beautiful and elegant and is in keeping with the 
high standard of artistic perfection. 


OZwepjasiy? Lp ae Sk MA 

ne reac er crete 
a GR 237: 

ane Ray BIS EQCY! pie ea tg Deeg arenes a Spey 

MATOS MES SP MIPS UTD CHEB RANIES 


ww: $d84C SG HBR D:e7 07) 66H FFOYSS 19] GHGS 
HE GSI FEST OT ITP BOUB OST FF OO MIB hdd YSOSES 


FIG. 128, 0.8. del. 
1 The son of Mira, Madhurakavi, resident of we ot Wie, imost sweet-tempered 
Lelong too family of phsiclane but this tone temple of Viegs, That same 2. itolligat iinstor othe 


Phgdye ki stake, gavo this imamerussebly rich the first born (Brabwens). 
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aa conred acfafrqeentien yerrareataarantrt 

er Troreerereaaq | arerarsafoer aerfrerrar 

fafa: arerin ateetien gefrate: daaerHATAATH AG 

satefrarfaary at: arifrgtes arena: ut Gancus 
Gash unten Wf 2350 Cenp Csates wnen® UB@orag exo 


wriésAlCU® CanANgcronnd Asp@o FgPoweimusgOseyps 
BGCAQGAS W1Banhiscr Conpaa Caer cid@ugure QstFGucg? 
& 


The development of Grantha and Tamil script in the next century in Cola grants is 
illustrated Rajendra Cola’s Tiruvalangadu plates (Ibid, p. 383). ‘The passage given below 
(Fig. 129) is from the Sanskrit portion to show Grantha script. The Tiruvalangidu plates 
are the most unique in Indian epigraphy. They are thirty-one large copper sheets strung 
on a huge ring with a massive seal. No doubt Cola grants are large and heavy, as for 
instance, the larger Leyden plates, but the Tiruvalangadu plates weigh eight maunds, two 
visses and twenty palams, being ‘ nearly three times as heavy as the Paithan records of 
A.D. 1272 pronounced by Fleet to be an epigraphic curiosity in respect of its weight’ (Ibid, 
p. 383). In this script, the serif of the letters undergoes a change in that it overhangs to 
left eves-like, and the letters are not so very regular and neat, as in Uttama Cola’s inscrip- 
tion above. As in the case of ga , 4a has also the right arm somewhat enlarged and bent 
angularly. ‘The remarks about kha, {a, tha, dha, bha, and sa in the previous passage 
also apply here. 


pSpemmamarutsrtaeesy, 
Bas alone iaals sistis {oa kee 
Lease sees oad 2B} 51858 das oe 


pr CR Se ea 
bai] oe 
feed Sladen at ae cae 
FIG, 129. C.8. del. 


1 Being ordered by Cola the destroyer of Madhura (Madhurintakz) that in oonskeration of their poverty 
no taxes like royal dues should be levied it was also authorized by those city magnates, The house-holders 
living in Coféniyame along with the managers ofthe temple of Hari situated in Oral should individually” pro- 
pare monthly accounts of income and expenditure and show them to the royal weavers living in the 

‘In the 16th year of the prosperous king Parakesarivarman alia Sri Uttama Coladeva, when (this) Lord 
‘wa pleased to be present in the  Citra-mandape hall to the south within the palace at Kaccippedu the 2fcor 
Colamiivendavelar (requested) the king- that (for the deity) of this Kaccippedu . 
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The corresponding Tamil script is represented by the following passage from one of 
Rajendra Cola’s inscriptionsin the Brhadisvara temple at Tanjore (Ibid IL, p. 105,). The 
Meykirti_ given here (Fig. 130) is typical of all Tamil inscriptions. The dignity of the 
Tamil language has never been undermined by the kings of the Tamil kingdom and along 
with Sanskrit, the official language, the local language, Tamil, has been freely used. The 
language is elegant and the Meykirtis if the Colas and Pandyas are contributions to Tamil 
literature, The Meykirtis differ from king to king and help us to understand the king and 
his exploits. These exploits increase and swell the Meykirti which even in the case of the 
same king differs in length as years advance as in those of Rajaraja and Rajendra. Pa 
and ma among the letters have a base line which is more or less horizontal. In the case of 
all letters, the serif undergoes the change in form as in Grantha. 


aie Heide TAIT Reve 90°54 WGO19g w 
HUjorv OQ |ggsago Cywdoyou jag o11F 
sets en coh Hea YISENe Byer 77h se = 

VEMOV Suc GYR] D4w04 dau BIGHT 


FIG. 130. 
2. 8. del, 


thotort nerpente (erring aa) neck jewel of rikaptha and euspocting that to be another woman and e« 

lous tremulously fooks axance all the “i ther buaband’ praying prostrate ao ber feet 
with his heart yearning to embrace her. May the family of Colas long rule the earth (the family) which is the 
take of the sport of glorious royal swans of heroism, the sun to (gladden) the lotuses (in the shape 


Aol of al nayel cess: Goosen wren al colbdicon of gee of good qostcion ar born aed the remover of the 
yes 
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=— = 


ged F Soumel ae Gosewirse suid Ounpsu 
Luni FissheGsouyid senGuGsOsSuca® 
Bom ypOpoGwer eanPujor Bergepr@ gut 
aeracinxsecreuTbuyid sonoise,p0SerGsnenar * 

A further stage of development is reached in the later Cola inscriptions and the begin- 
nings are already seen in the records of Rajendra Cola Kulottunga who combined the Cola 
and Calukyan sovereignties in the third quarter ofthe 11thcentury, The following passage 
(Fig. 131) is from a late inscription of his at Tirukalukkunram, dated in the beginning 
of the 12th century A.D. (Ibid III, p. 164). The letters tend to become more angular and 
the general mould is rectangular. There is no letter that has not a clear horizontal base, 
including even uv and fa. In é the tail tends to encircle its body. Ya is more or less like E 
laid on its back. ‘The overhanging serif becomes more marked. 


PLIURBAFG IM PAIPHP BIS 
OUeIo} ABATUBAOHS HH Gui rj, 
BUIOPYTUAZIOW MB BITIFE OF Erg 
BEFF 1ag@aype JryserpoymD, 


rig. 131, C.S. det, 


go F yspeasyon v5 epesyadSe 
Quien Op seneyesen Opp Henig 
gu wsefcrnCanugass sssecCsmLs 
BALATINSA smPand ysiosmd ystorag,® 


+ Hail Prosperity | In (his) life of great prosperity (during which he) rejoiced that while fortune having 
become constant waa inereuing, the ‘goddean of tho groat earth, the goddess of victory in battle, and the matchless 
of fame ‘ind become RE greek quesne (conquered with his great and war like army) Tdaitarninkd, Vanae 
Vis, whose warriors (were protected by) walls of continuous forest, KollippAlkai waoee walle were surrounded, 
by Guljji trees... 
‘Hail! Prosperity | while his wheel (of authority) went as for ae the golden circle (Mount Mera) an the earth 
surrotndec ‘by the most of the sea which was surrounded by (his) fame (tho king) newly wedded the brilliant 
‘geddess of victory, while still heir apparent, by deed. of valocy st Babkarakotfiam 
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The final stage of Grantha-Tamil script is reached in theVijayanagara inscriptions where 
the letters are cast in angular moulds, with the type so settled that there is no further 
appreciable difference between this and the modern type. In Grantha the double verticals 
of a, &, ka and ra form a rectangle heightwise with the base line somewhat extended 
to left, As the base of all letters is uniformly horizontal, the diagonal base of é is suitably 
changed. The curve, indicating the lengthening of d partly encireles the main body of the 
letter. Ta deteriorates into a zigzag. The nose of kha, da, da, and pa is enlarged and 
in the case of the first it hangs down somewhat; in addition the nose has a tendency to curl 
in kha, gha, da, da, pa pha, ba, va, sa, ga, and ha. In ma the small top loop opens and appears- 
as @ curl. The earlier undulating contour of the small body of la, encircled by its own 
tail, changes into regular double curve. ‘The central stroke of ya slants to right. In Tamil, 
the nose of a, d.and ¢ is enlarged and tends to curl. In the case of ka, ca and ta the earlier 
overhanging serif settles as a rectangle over the body loop. Ta is a regular right angle and 
pa arectangle with open top. The following passage (Fig. 132) is from the Madras Museum 
plates of Srigiribhipala (Epigraph. Ind. VIII, p. 309) : — 


e@ 8 FegCr eS 
Siscs to DSD, 


erg); 
A 28320 295 Gas“arkh, 
BWC ITS Tye Ny 
BRUTOCS USGEBTU Trepu2ey 

GERM UWS AHpQewu 
C35 S200 4, Ak T° 2.2) BSG 
83Bw 71635 Goon 7637 rye 
QIGB2VBTZT FOITUTG BITy 
2G ABT SWIGR)w rg tT 
Bw 88H Gyrv0q 2s PG odd] WwRJo 
Gv2NYUTB7AGON-WSNG 
REO ~DGBTT B12 BH SE 


Fig. 132. 2. 8. det. 
BER TST 
Ware Ta 
. a 
WAY PONT H 
TAOLTTTTL TS AR 
woTHeTna esd WS SA 
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As Granth and Tamil were used together the former for expressing Sanskrit passages 
and Sanskrit terms occurring in Tamil inscription, so Grantha and Vatteluttu were used in 
the extreme south of the Peninsula, Vetteluttu isa form of cursory Tamil written in a 
yeculiar slanting way, and as it had an independent development, the letters differ to a 
certain extent in their general features with greater resemblance in such letters as d, du, ¢, 
ka, pa, ra, la and va, but less of it in letters like fa and ma, andin some cases by their pecu- 
liarly different shape as for instance in ¢, na, ta, na and ya, though the ultimate common 
orign can easily be traced. Pandya Cera and some CoJa inscriptions are engraved in this 


3 May that Primal (deity, i.e., Viniyaka), the destroyer of darkness.of obstacles, the offspring of 
primal couple and the rich in ‘kindess without a peer, increase (our) prosperity, I bow to him (Siva) the left nae 
of whose body is entirly composed of mercy, who is adoned by excelent virtue, who has the moon's dgit for 
‘ornament and tho three lights (sun, moon and fire) for his eyes. Salutation to that lustre (Varihamarti) in 
the form of a Boar, whose hand is marked by horripulation by the loving embrace of Bhd (the earth), and who 

the glory of Sri (prosperity) I bow o Medini (earth), the jewel on the hoods of Ananta, the ‘chariot of 

(Siva) the bowmen who carries Mount Meru as his bow, the piller-like arm of Visnu. In the 

Plsseant amar race was born the supremely righteoun Yadu in whoe family. the lotuseyed Lord (Visnu) wos 
‘as an incarnation Kyyr.a). iat family King Sangama was born. 
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soript, and the passage chosen (Fig. 133) is from Pandya Parantakas’ inscription of the 
8th contury A.D. (Ibid VIII, p. 320). It is interesting that all medial vowel signs are 
added before and after in the same line and not above or below in Vatteluttu. In early 
Vatteluttu letters as given here are nearer to Tamil letters than the later ones. 


RAI 4 Oy IOC SANT? 
SAB CWLOES 
bv We AUCEXVV 
we) MEdtytyosU 
SRO RS FVRE a 
2) 5% Rew ae on AY 
150 B BO AVAWKAY 
DARN SUNG PAAAA 
Svlw SS Psve7aeD 
SRI RVDOCKANS S 
Lp POU ADDY 
na Slee WS 
22D \ ANawa 


nie, 133. 0.8 dd, 
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Carorpesoupe 2 
serail, sereeizee 
995 Mapsswbsens 
GCurcwer g2u wmoK 

anf Besppel Qewg 
fossefuc Gsu ag-prtawr 
sues Geus Serlar oer 
BAG HERS 2857 
egsyoue SwouBer uneimg, 
iiss) Sens sopuen 
28u w:perBer @ 

Sen ape oe WG OE 

Oe br ssetssen? 


‘Marangari alias Vaidyan Muvendamangalapperaraiyan of Kalakkudi, the prime 
minister of King Maraijadayan, madethis stone temple and ascended heaven without 
consecrating it. Later his younger brother Méraneyanan alias Panimatgalavisaiya- 
raiyan, who attained to the position of prime minister made this Mukhamandapa and 
consecrated (tho shrine). 
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APPENDIX. 


INSCRIPTIONS IN THE EPIGRAPHICAL BAYS OF THE ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SECTION OF THE MADRAS GOVERNMENT MUSEUM. 


‘The collection of copper-plates and inscribed slabs in the Madras Museum is probably 
the richest in India, ‘The need for exhibiting in a worthy manner typical inscriptions of 
various dates and scripts occurring in South India was keenly felt and the result is the epigra- 
phical bays in the mezannine floor of the new Archaeological extension. Here the scheme 
of arrangement is to show the development of Brahmi from the earliest times to the 4th 
century A.D, in one bay, that of Tamil Grantha from the earliest times to the latest phase 
inthe neat, that of Canarese Telugu in the bay beyond it and in the last the development 
of Nagar’. In addition to the actual inscriptions and some plaster casts, originals of which 
could not he vbtained or exhibited with safety, there is a chart given in each bay to show the 
various stages in the development of the seript, A general label explains the development 
of scripts as such in India with special reference to the South Indian variety, and in each 
bay the history of the particular script is stressed, individual labels beneath each exhibit 
explaining its significance. 


‘The huge collection, comprising mostly copper-plate grants, is partly classified, catalo- 
gued and arranged according to dynasties and kept in the reserve collection, along with 
subsequent additions, which have been entered and described in accession registers, but 
which await classification and cataloguing with adequate descriptions. Many of the large 
collection of inscribed stone slabs are arranged in the shed and form a rich and valuable 
reserve collection, while a selection from these is exhibited in the bays of the epigraphica! 


nillory. 


{n the Brahmi bay the first exhibit is n cast of an Aéokan edict from Jaugada, showing 
the letters in the time of the great Mauryan emperor (pl. V-a). The next is a cast from 
one of the inscribed Bhaffiprolu reliquary lids, The original itself is exhibited in the 
Buddhist gallery and one interested in the original can well have a look at it there (pl. V-B, ¢). 
‘The peculiar features of theBhaftiprolu script deserve special attention and the importance of 
this exhibit isobvious. The next is an original slab from Amaravati, an upright from the rail 
giving the name of a guild from Dhanyakataka, modern Amaravati, inscribed inletters of 
the 2nd century B.C. (pl. VI-a). A further stage of devclopment of Brahmi is illustrated by 
an inscription composed of beautiful elongate letters, also from Améaravati (pl. VI-b). All 
the best specimens of this eloborate ornamental lettering come from Jaggayyapeta and 
Nagarjunakonda, an inscribed slab from Jaggayyapeta is given next (pl. VI-c). The final 
development of Brahmi script, before it changes into the type which is the parent of the 
‘Telugu-Canarese and Tamil-Grantha, is shown by a cast of the first plate from a grant of 
Pallava Sivaskandavarman issued from Kafici. The chart which comes next shows the 
various stages of the development in greater detail. 
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In the next, the Tamil-Grantha bay, the first exhibit is another cast of the Agokan edict. 
The next is a small fragment of an inscription from Amaravati of the 2nd century A.D., 
showing the development of Brahmi five centuries later. The development of Brahmi 
having been more elaborately dealt with in the previous bay, the development of Tamil 
Grantha script from Brahmi is dealt with in greater detail here. Seventh century Grantha 
script, as it occurs in the inscriptions of Rajasimha at the Kailisanatha temple in Kaiichi- 
puram, is illustrated by a small fragment from Kajichipuram (pl. VII-a). Further develop- 
ment during the time of Nandivarman Pallavamalla of later Pallava palacography is shown 
next by a small slab kindly presented to the Museum by my friend Mr. M. K. Srinivasa 
Mudaliar, Zamindar of Manali. The development of this script both in Grantha and in 
Tamil is beautifully illustrated in the stone inscription of Rajaraja from Kalambikkam, 
Chingleput district, which is in excellent state of preservation (pl. VIII).* The final phase of 
development of Tamil-Grantha is illustrated by a cast of a Vijayanagar inscription which 
shows the script not very different from that of today, The chart which comes next 
contains, as in the Brahmi bay, a more detailed study of this development. 


In the Canarese-Telugu bay which comes next, the first two exhibits are the casts of the 
Afokan inscription and a fragment of an inscription from Amarfvati in the same order as in 
the previous bay, as the early development of the script is the same in both the areas where 
these two types of scripts develop later. ‘The inscribed slabs are arranged in two rows one 
above «nd the other below to show the simultaneous development of the script in the eastern 
or Telugu area and the western or the Canarese area. For showing the development of the 
script in the Telugu region, an early inscribed slab with no particular date but which can be 
assigned to the early years of the Eastern Calukyan dynasty is shown.+ The next is an ins- 
cribed slab from Addanki of the 9th century (pl. X-a). This is an important one from the 
point of view of both palaeography and literature. This inscription is clear proof of 
Telugu poetry of the 9th century A.D., though unfortunately no literary work of a date 
earlier than the Mahabharata of Nannaya Bhatta, the poet laureate of the Eastern Calukyan 
king Rajaraja of the 11th century A.D., except Nannecoda’s Kumérasambhava of the 10th 
century A.D., has yet been discovered. The beginnings of Telugu poetry are to be sought 
in the inscriptions, and the Addanki stone inscription being earlier than the Bezwada pillar 
inscription of Yuddhamalla, which itself is a century earlier than Nannaya, is specially 
noteworthy. Pandarariga, who is mentioned in this inscription, was the minister of Gunaga- 
vijayaditya TIL. The next inscribed slab is of the 11th century and shows the type of 
Jevters used during Rajaraja’s time (pl. X-b). After this comes # cast showing the develop- 
ment of Telugu during the early years of Vijayanagara rule'in the 14th century (pl. X-c), 


‘The development in the Canarese districts is illustrated by a carved slab showing a 
warrior in a panel with inscriptions on the border to the sides ana top. The inscription, 


* Karly Cola soript is also illustrated in pl. VIL-b and pl. IX. ab. ; 
4 An carly EaeteraCalakyan dvarapala, iaseribed on the back, is displayed in the gallery (IX + C). 
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which is partly mutilated, is of the tine of Vikramaditya, the Western Calukyan king of the 
Badami line (pl. XI-a). This is probably the only Western Calukyan inscription of an 
early date on stone found in the Madras Province, ‘The next is a cast of a portion of a 
Ragtrakifa inscription from a bathing pedestal from Danavulapadu of the 10th century . 
A.D. The next is e large inscription of the later Western Calukyan king Vikramaditya VI 
(pl. XI-~). The final development in both areas being the same in the Vijayanagara period, 
the same cast of the inscription of the Vijayanagara period serves the purpose for the soript 
development in the Canarese area as well. Beyond this, there is a chart showing the develop- 
ment of both Canarese and Telugu from Brahmi during the conturies. 


In the Nagari bay, after the Aéokan cast, there is space allotted for a cast of a Kugana 
inscription to be acquired from the Indian Museum), Calcutta. The next stage of develop- 
ment is illustrated by a cast of the Eran inscription of Samudragupta, Coming from Central 
India, it exhibits certain special features in the letters, namely, the box-head and the nail- 
head, The next is an original slab with an inscription in Nagari of the 7th century A.D., 

exactly as it occurs in the Kailisanatha temple (pl. XII-a). This Pallava inscription should 
be assigned to the time of Parame$varavarman, for, though most of it is obliterated, I have 
been able to read a line or two which follow the Kiram grant of Paramegvaravarman.. The 

next is an original slab from near Mukbalingam of the time of Anantavarma Codagariga 

(pl. XII-B). This shows the type of Nagari prevalent in the Kalinga area in the 11th century 

A.D., and the Pallava slab shows letters with features similar to the Nagari type prevalent 

in North India at the time. The final stage of development of Nagariin South India as seen 

in the Nandinagari inscriptions of the Vijayanagara monarchs is illustrated by a cast of 

a copper plate (pl. XII-c). Beyond this, there is a chart illustrating the development of 

tbe script. 
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PLATE 0 


BULL., MADRAS GOVT. MUS, (N.S.) U.S, 


Puts TO 
(@) The Cikkuila plates of Vigrkundi Vikramendravarman I. 
(®) Seal of the Cikkulla plates. 
{c) Seal of an Eastern Célukyan copper plate grant. 


BULL,, MADRAS GOV'T. MUS. (N.S.) G8. PLATE 


Prats IV 


(2), (B) Copper plate grant of the Eastera Cijakyan King Vijayiditya IU from Sitalic 
6 UA Coatacy AD). 


Krigaas distri 


BULL., MADRAS GOVT. MUS. (N38) Gs 


PLATE Iv 


Piars V 
(a) Cast of Asokan edict at Jangada. 
(0) Inscribed lid of stone roliquary from Bhuttiprola. 
(©) Inscribed stone roliquary from Bhattiproln. 


BULL., MADRAS GOVT. MUS. (N,S.) 4.3. PLATE V 


Prare VI 

(@) Inscription from Amarévati (C. 200 B.U.). 

(®) Inscription from Amarivatt (Late 2nd Cevtury A.D,). 
(6) Inscription from Jaggayyapots (3rd Century A.D.). 


BULL., MADRAS GOVT. MUS. (NS) G8. PLATZ: Vi 


Prare VIL 
(@) Pallava Granths inscription from Kaficipuram (7th Century A.D). 


ro 2 Cola inscription on a hero stone from Kilmuttugir, North Arcot district (10th century 


BULL, MADRAS GOVT. MUS, (N.8.) 4.5. PLAT VIL 


Prare VIET 
{a), (8), (c) Cola inscription of Rjar3ja from Kalambikkam, Chingloput disteiot (lth 
tury AL 


Century A.D.). 


PLATE VIL 


BULL., MADRAS GOVT. MUS. (N.S.) G.S. 


By 


( 


) 


Prare IX 
(@) Inseription of Pirthiveadravarma from Madras (10th Contury A.D.). 


() Saryrsviake in Colv Geaniia on a pillar ‘row a derelict Siieyaznag taps in Kucchaped- 
vara tompls, Kideipuram (10th Contury A.D.). 


(c) Early Basten CiJasyan iasoription on th» bsvx of a dvirapUaba fron Bozwada, 


BULL., MADRAS GOVT. MUS. (N.S.) G3. PLATE 1X 


PuaTs X 


(a) Early Eoatern Célukyan irscription from Addanki, Guntar district (9th Century A.D). 

(6) Later Fastern Calukyan inscription from Rajahmundry, East Godavari district (11th 
‘Century A.D.). 

(C) Cast of Vijayanagara copper plate (16th Century A.D.). 


PLATE N 


MADRAS GOVT. MUS, (N.S,) GS. 


BULL. 


Prats XT| 
(a) Early Wistern Cajukyan inscribed carving from Avnavare agrabiram, Nellore district 
(ith Century AD.). 


(b) Later Western Calukyan inscription (11th Century A.D.). 


BULL, MADRAS GOV'T, MUS. (N.S) G8, 


TATE Ni 


e 


sy 


